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SMOKELESS BURNING OF SOFT 
COAL PROVEN MOST ECON- 
OMICAL FOR HEATING 





It was not many years ago that a cloud of 
black smoke, grimly sailing from a stack, 
was considered an indication of prosperity. 
A smoky stack indicated a fire in the boiler. 
And a fire in the boiler meant that the 
wheels were moving. 

But smoke is no longer considered de 
sirable. The leading engineers of today all 
agree that smoke is an indication of wasted 
fuel. And so today the building owner 1s 
looking for the boiler that has thoroughly 
proven its ability as a smokeless boiler. 

Many tests of the ordinary heating boilers 
have proven very conclusively that of the 
fuel fed into them not more than 60%, and 
usually less, is used for heat-making pur 
poses, the other 40% being wasted u» the 
stack in the form of gases, rich in fuel mat 
ter, which were unconsumed or only par 
tially consumed in the firebox of the boiler. 
As a contrast to the 60% efficiency obtained 
by the ordinary type of heating boiler is an 
efficiency of from 73 to 81%, which has 
been proven easily possible with a smoke 
less type of boiler even when fired with the 
help usually used in low pressure heating 
jobs. 

Many tests have proven very conclusively 
that the figures above are thoroughly reli- 
able. 

In other words, a boiler which is capable 


of smokeless results burns its fuel so per 
fectly that it secures from 21 to 33% more 
heat from the same amount of coal than 
can be secured “by a boiler which is not 
properly constructed to secure smokeless re- 
sults. 


this means that four tons of coal burned 
in a Smokeless Boiler will generate as much 
heat as five tons burned in the ordinary 


heating boiler. 


\nd in some cases 1 tons 
| 


of coal in a Smokeless Boiler does the work 
of two tons in an ordinary boiler. 

This means that a city smoke ordinance 
need not even be considered by a 
owner, simply because it means 


the por ket of every building owner to con 
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Architects, Minneapolis 

2 No. 112 Kewanee Smokeless Boilers installed by 
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Cut Heating Costs By Burning 
Soft Coal Smokelessly! 


You can’t burn amy coal so perfectly that 


lless than 60% of their 


i being wasted up the 


none of it 1s wasted. 


But you can reduce that 


loss to practically nothing by burning bituminous 
coal in a Kewanee Smokeless Boiler. 


Years of experience have demon- 
strated to heating experts that most 
heating boilers burn 


fuel—the balance of it 


stack. And it is that 
wasted fuel that makes 
boilers smoke. 


Compared to this ordinary boiler 
efficiency of 60% is a proven effici- 
ency of from 73 to 81% with a 
Kewanee Smokeless Boiler; which 
means a Kewanee gets from 21 to 
33% more heat from a ton of coal 
than ordinary boilers 


If you are now using a boiler of 
the ordinary type and burning 100 
tons of coal a year, a Kewanee Smoke- 
less will heat the same building with 
from 70 to 80 tons of the same coal. 


KEWANEE 


Smokeless Boilers 
Cut Heating Costs 


And with coal worth $3.25 (an 
average cost of soft coal) the saving 
of from 20 to 30 tons 
means an actual saving 
of from $65.00 to 
$97.50 every year. 
That saving will soon 
pay for your heating 
plant and then be pay- 
ing you a yearly profit. 


Kewanee Smokeless Boilers are 
cutting heating costs by burning soft 
coal smokelessly in many of the best 
school buildings in all parts of the 
country. We will send literature to 
any one interested. 


KEWANEE BOILER COMPANY 


KEWANEE, IL.LINOIS 


Steel Heating Boilers, Water Chicago, New York, St. Louis 


Heating Garbage Burners Kansas City, Minneapolis 
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YOUR MORAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


in buying Blackboards 
goes beyond the mere 
duty of getting the most 
value out of every dollar 
you spend, thus doing 
justice to the tax-payer. 
You also want to do 
justice to pupils, teache s 
and superintendents. 


On both counts your 
satisfaction is assured if 


you buy our Willie 


Natural Slate Bestheaste 


They are the most economical in the long run, because 
they do not need repairing, reblacking or renewing. 
Made from the same imperishable rock that defies the 
weather on the top of the buildings, they will outlast 
your school structure. 

Do not take our word for it. Investigate the facts. It 
will take you only a few minutes. 


Write for this Free Blackboard Guide 


It tells in a nutshell how to Install, Specify and Judge 
Blackboards. It is yours for the asking. Send for it 
today. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Worth Blidg., Easton, Pa. 





‘The Bemis 


Standard Benches 


and Vises 





A Right Bench at Right Price 
Look at Vise 


CATALOG WILL INTEREST YOU 
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A. L. BEMIS worcester, mass. 
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Natural Slate Blackboards 


ARE 


Clean—Smooth—Black—Strong—Best 


Our Blackboard Booklet will tell you more about it. 
A postal card brings it to you. 


THE “KEENAN’’ KIND 


Ventilated Urinals for Schools 
and Colleges our Specialty. 
Complete with all brass hard- 
ware for installing. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 
Suite A, ist Nat’! Bank Bidg. BANGOR, PENNA. 
Catalog ‘““B’”’ shows more types. Send for it. 
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Furniture 
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At moderate prices will always appeal to all, Rural 
as well as City Schools. So, when contemplating any 
kind of school furniture such as manual training 
benches, domestic science tables, drawing and sewing 
tables, desks, teachers’ chairs, lockers, etc., 

















write to 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer 
2219 Grand Ave., Chicago, III. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 
SUITE 814-823, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
by 40,000 Positions Filled 32nd Year 


saptevere should come to the Fisk Teachers’ Agency: 

POAUS it has the largest membership of high grade men and women. 

BECAUSE its endeavor is to find for each position not merely some fairly suitable candidate, 
but the fittest candidate available. The employer wants to find the best person with the least 


trouble in making his search. This Agency seeks primarily to satisfy the employer rather 
than find a place for an unemployed candidate. 


Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


The largest Agency West of Chicago. 
WEST and ALASKA. 


BOISE, 


We cover the entire 
Write immediately for free circular. 


IDAHO 


ADAMS SCHOOL and OFFICE BUREAU 


364 Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO, ILL. ————_- 
We can supply school boards and superintendents of schools with a complete ‘ine of teachers 
from Kindergarten to College. Requests meet prompt attention. 


J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 





THE ONLY AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY. jast year we announced that there- 


after we should have nothing to do with notices of vacancy; that we should inform our candi- 


dates of places only when officially asked to recommend by the school board, and then only usually a 


The result was the largest business in our 31 
The School Bulletin Agency, Syracuse, N. Y. 


single candidate, never more than two or three 
years of experience. Suppose you try us. 


THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY IN THE WEST 
Write us your needs 


Wm. Ruffer, Pd.M., A.B., Mgr 
W.S. Fry, A. B., B.S., Assist. Mgr 
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NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, FARGO, N. D. 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all Sahai is constant in this northwest. You 
will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. Write us 
today for blanks and literature. 


W. L. STOCKWELL, President. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager. 
State Supt. 1903-11 14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co 


The TEAGHERS’ EXGHANGE 


W's RECOMMEND ONLY when asked to do so by school officials direct. 

FOR THREE YEARS this has been our policy. More than eleven thou- 

sand brainy men and women placed. 430% growth in business last year. We 

just purchased the WYATT INDUSTRIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY and are 

better equipped than ever to recommend TESTED AND INVESTIGATED 

teachers for ANY POSITION. A distinctive service for Educators by Educators. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The Western Reference & Bond Ass’n, Inc,, 699 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


OF BOSTON, !20 Boylston Street 
Recommends TEACHERS, TUTORS and SCHOOLS 


353 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORE 
MULFORD, Proprietor. 


ROWLES’ a LD CHALK CRAYONS 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 CHAS. W. 














' i “Chalk Talk” tells you 
Hygienic and dust- all about ROWLES 
less qualities make CRAYONS. - - « -« 


it most sanitary chalk 
on the market. 


Write for a copy and al- 
so for free samples of the 
crayons. 
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ROWLES 


A 327-331 So CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members may apply at any time for the filling of any position. 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


WM. O. PRATT, ene 


Advises parents about schools. 


HEADQUARTERS 
For TEACHERS of 


Manual Trelaiag. 
Household Economics 
Commercial Branches 
Physical Education 
School Supervisors 


The Albert Teachers’ “Agency 
633 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
——— Established 27 Years 


THE OLD RELIABLE 





THE DAEDALIAN CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
(TEACHERS’ AGENCY) 


Recommends first class teachers on direct call from officials only. We have timber for all 
kinds of emergency openings. Try us. It will pay you. Make us prove it 


Address: G. RAY SHARP, Sec’ wevreee. + Lafayette, 


Indiana 


81 Chapel Street 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. ALBANY, N. Y. 


PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEACHERS. 
ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pree. ano Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Secretary 


The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 


His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


PITRE RGU a eR Me a a a ee 
Vacancies from the University to the grades. a ey 





Also recommend Athletic Coaches who can teach 
academic subjects. The University of Wisconsin 
took eight of our men. More than a third of the 
State Universities selected our candidates. 


The Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
ROBERT A. GRANT, MGR. 
WEBSTER GROVES, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUAL TRAINIAG 
WE SUPPLY DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
TSU CUS) 


§ OF yon, ACY 
TEACHER et 





Manual Arts Bureau of America 


‘‘National Clearing House’’ for Industrial Teachers 
Manual Training, Domestic Economy and All Kindred Subjects 
JNO. S. THORN, Mgér., 1021-22 First National Bank Blidg., Birmingham, Ala. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Dewberry School Agency A%tis'c* with the Fisk Teachers! Agencies 









Specialists Department 


All Manual, Industrial, Scientific, and 
Cultural Arts. A splendid enrollment 
of Specialists. Full records presented. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


W. H. JONES, Mer. Columbia, S. C. 














LEE E. AMIDON, Manager 
1303 Auditorium Building 
Established 1882 CHICAGO 


STATE MAPS 








Size Size 

Arkansas 40x58 in New Jersey 40x58 in Township 
California & Nevada 40x58 in New England States 40x58 in County 
Delaware 40x58 in New York 58x40 in Township 
Idaho 40x58 in North Dakota 40x30 in Township 
Illinois 40x58 in I Oklahoma 40x30 in Township 
Indiana 40x58 in Township Ohio 40x58 in County 
lowa 58x40 in Sectional Pennsylvania 58x40 in Township 
Kansas 58x40 in Sectional South Dakota 58x40 in Township 
Michigan 40x58 in Township Texas 40x58 in County 
Minnesota 40x58 in ‘Township W isconsin 40x58 in Township 
Missouri 40x58 in Township Any of the above on plain rollers $1.50 
Montana 40x30 in lPownship Any 40x58 map in single case 2.50 
Nebraska 58x40 in Township Any 58x40 map in single case 3.00 


These goods are sold by all of the leading School Supply Houses, or write to 


McConnell School Supply Co. 


4430 MARKET STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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School Board Journal 


at the Detroit Convention of the 
Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A. — and save time, 
worry and money in the solution 
of the problems of school adminis- 
tration, school house equipment 
and construction. 

The Detroit Convention prom- 
ises to be the biggest in the history 
of the Department. The entire top 
floors of the 


Tuller Hotel 


ssa AN. 1 a . 


Pontchartrain Hotel 


have been engaged, and a most at- 
tractive exhibit is now in the pro- 
cess of formation. Everything will 
be complete and in full readiness 
when the doors open on Feb. 22nd. 

You are invited to bring with 
you questions and problems for the 
solution of manufacturers, who 
with goods and samples will 
await your inspection. 

Don’t forget that at Detroit you 
must ‘‘Take the Elevator’’— to 
see the best in school equipment 
and construction for 1916. 


N.E. A. Educational Commercial Exhibits 


Department 


C. E. Hoyt, Manager. 
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“Take The Elevator” 
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AND GIRLS WRITE ON | De 
Beaver Blackboards | TRUS COE UCR La) 


Do you remember the time when “ nia Ae requirement 
you werea boy? how you wished for cer- 


; r >» 
tain things, yes, even longed for them? : OT: 


> . ‘ 
: Beacjeschool consolidations - 
and when you received what you : ' 

PURE WOOD FIBRE wanted, how happy it made you feel? Sy 


Don’t you think that the boys and girls in 
your school would feel happy, too, if they ar- 
rived at school Monday morning and discovered 
that Beaver Blackboard had been installed 
“over Saturday?” 

Your teachers would also be pleased to 
find a new Blackboard in place of that worn-out 
board they have complained about. 


BEAVER BLACKBOARD 


Sizes:—3, 3 2,4 ft is easy to install. Any carpenter, or even the janitor, 
wide; 6,7, 8,9, 10, can do the work. This only requires one Saturday 
12, 14, 16 ft. long morning. Here's an outline of what would happen 
should you decide to have Beaver Blackboard in 
your school before next Monday morning. Say you send us your order 
next Monday morning. We receive it, say Tuesday afternoon, at the 
very latest Specifications, etc., accompany the order It is checked, 
loaded on a car, and away it goes, direct to you. You receive it Friday after- 
noon, and Saturday the Janitor installs it in the schoolroom. There you are. 
Suppose you do this. Send us your order today, with specifications regarding 
space, etc. We'll take care of the rest. 
Prompt Deliveries. Quick Application. Quality Guaranteed. 
Write nearest branch for prices and name of local dealer. 


The Beaver Board Companies 


ADMINISTRATION OFFICES 
983 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BRANCHES 


Boston—612 Oliver Bldg. Chicago—1303 Lumber Exchange. = SINCE:i1868 ons 
New York—Grand Central Terminal Minneapolis—549-550 Plymouth Bldg. > 


Philadelphia—1121 Land Title Bldg. Kansas City—302 R. A. Long Bldg. THE WAYNE WORKS’ 
Baltimore—1033 Calvert Bldg. Omaha—1426 W. O. W. Bldg. 


Cleveland—611 Williamson Bldg. San Francisco—520 Rialto Bldg RICHMOND, INDIANA is 
Detroit—1014 Dime Bank Bldg. . ; Ss 


EO LET LL LILLIE LOE 


7 l Los Angeles—529 Van Nuys Bldg. 
Indianapolis—522 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
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¢ Heating and Ventilation are Two Important 
Factors in the Schoolroom 


Where the heat is 
not uniform, or the 
proper ventilation in- 
sured it is impossible 
to have a bright, 
cheery class of children 

If the air in the 
schoolroom is foul, and 
ventilation poor, dis- 
ease is almost inevit- 





By equipping your 
schools with the right 
kind of fire protection 
devices you 


AVERT DISASTER 


Architects and school 
boards unanimously 
commend our 


SPIRAL FIRE ESCAPES 


eternal 
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able. 

It is up to you to 

; . protect the health of 

Constructed in either the children. Install 


in your_school an 


Old Dominion 
Patent 
Heating and 
Ventilating 
System 
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open or enclosed type-- + 
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absolutely smooth run- 
way --no projections to 
catch clothing or pre- 
vent continuous slide 
to safety. 















If your school is not 
already equipped with 
this modern protective 
device don’t delay any 
longer. Write today for 
cee full particulars. 


Minnesota Manufacturers’ Association 


NORTH ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Branch Office, 212 Ma 


Y 
‘ 
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stalled you keep the 
room fresh with pure 
air, yet warm and 
comfortable. No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made of 
brick or metal are required, as is the case with many other heating and 
ventilating systems. 





It is easy to set up, and regulate, and will not clog with soot or rot 
out. Every part is combined, and a stove pipe of five feet is furnished. 
Our heating and ventilating system is guaranteed to give the best of 
service. Write today for our descriptive catalog. 





VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St., Richmond, Virginia 
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hinery Hall, 549 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Cornell 2 Board is superior to all other writing boards. 


The Cornell Wood Products Company, the largest organization of its kind 
in the world, is known everywhere for its success in producing a non-warping 
wall board. Cornell é\ Board is made of this same material, specially treated 


for black board use. Read the guarantee. 


The su rfacing of Cornell 22° Board will last the life of the building. 
The Board itself is guaranteed not to warp, buckle, chip, crack or fall. 


We know Cornell éx<, Board will wear. If we did not know it our guarantee, 
one which no other manufacturer has even approached, would be an act of folly. 
But the strength and standing of the Cornell Company make this guarantee as 
sound as a government bond. 


94 distinct and separate processes are required to surface Cornell 6c, Board 
by the Cornell secret method. 


Cornell surfacing is waterproof— absolutely impervious to moisture. Conse- 
quently it can be washed without any of the effects which follow with other boards. 


4] Black . a ' jill 
Wi SSS WUNN Cornell @2ck Board is the only writing 


— board made from start to finish under 
Ga one roof. Every foot of it is manu- 
factured under the rigid Cornell in- 
spection, assuring consistent quality. 


rl 


Write for samples and complete informa- 
tion or ask your local Cornell dealer. 


C. O. Frisbie, President 
Insurance Exchange Building 
CHICAGO 
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Cornell Wood Products Company 
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Today, one of the greatest questions among school boards 
is, “How can we spend our money most intelligently, so 
that we shall receive the best results on our purchases?” 


There always has been a demand for quality, service 
and economy. Take in the purchase of blackboards, for 
instance; if such materials are purchased that will peel, 
crack, warp and split, after a few months of use, it is 
certainly not an economical purchase, even tho the 
boards used are “cheaper” than slate blackboards. 


Slate Blackboards coming from the Pennsylvania Quar- 
ries are “Silent Sentinels of Service.” Slate that is used 
for blackboards is of the finest quality. It is especially 


selected on account of its clearness, strength and close- 
ness of grain. 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


are now in use in most of the universities, high schools 
and elementary schools. Where, formerly, composi- 


tion boards were used, Slate Blackboards have now 
replaced them. 


Have you ever stopped to think of the service rendered 
by slate blackboards? Once installed, they are ever 
ready, are always “on the job.” Yes, they even outlive the 
building itself. Why is it? Simply because slate is 


hard and rocklike, and no matter how much used, there 
is little or no wear. 


Think it over—then specify Pennsylvania Slate Black- 
boards for your school. 
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MORAL: USE SLATE FIRST, BECAUSE IT IS EVENTUALLY THE CHEAPEST 


Write to any or all of the Quarries listed below. 
Albion Bangor Slate Co.,Wind Gap,Pa. Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 
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. 
Crown Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. North Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. Wie 
ExcelsiorSlateCompany,PenArgyl,Pa. Parsons Bros. Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. nor 
Granville Hahn, Walnutport, Pa. Penn. Blackboard Co., Slatington, Pa. et 
Jackson Bangor SlateCo.,PenArgyl,Pa. Phoenix Slate Company,Wind Gap,Pa. and tk 
E.J.Johnson, 38 park Row, New York City M. L.Tinsman & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. | cai 
Thomas Zellner, Slatington, Pa. Pe 
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Srhool Board Sonal 
Best for Classroom Use 


KASS JK A IPA 
High School Standard Dictionary ACINDS (AWA LL AM DCS 


Greatest school dictionary published. New matter 
throughout—80,000 vocabulary terms—1,200 illustra- 





Send for Free Booklet 
and Special School Price 


tions—thousands of syno- 
nym tables. Progunciation 
by the revised scientific 
alphabet, or by the text- 
book key. $1.50; thumb- 
notch indexed, $1.80. 












Comprehensive 
Standard Dictionary 


Entirely new. 48,200 vo- 
cabulary terms—etymolo- 
gies — 1,000 illustrations- 
etc. $1.00; thumb-notch 
indexed, $1.25. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
STANDARD 


Naess 


Concise Standard 
Dictionary Entirely 


new. A 
wonder of resourcefulness. 
35,000 vocabulary terms- 
780 illustrations. The 
ideal dictionary for small 
pupils. 60 cents; thumb- 
notch indexed, 25 cents 
extra 





FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY :: New York 





Medal of Honor—Highest Award on Crayons 
and Chalks at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 


‘‘Crayola’’ Colored 
‘‘Boston’’ Pressed 
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TRADE mann 


“SPECTRA” 


PASTEL CRAYON 


EIGHT COLORS 


MADE @¥ : ig € 
Binney & Smith Co, 
. New York 
Lortdon - Paris - Hamburg 









‘‘Spectra’’ Pastel 
Lecturers’ Chalks 
Blackboard Chalks, etc. 


Send for Samples and Catalog 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton St. New York 
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BLACK BOARD 





HY don’t you purchase the 

best goods for your school? 
We manufacture a class of black- 
boards that are almost equal to 
natural slate. Our revolving 
blackboards and roll blackboards 
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WHEN HIS TERM IS UP, RE-ELECT HIM! 





By What Standard May a School Board Know the Efficiency 
of the Superintendent? 


E. C, Brooks, Professor of Education, Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 


As school boards are constituted today its 
members are little, if any, better able to judge 
the efficiency of the Superintendent than are 
the thoughtful patrons of the school. The school 
board, of course, may easily judge whether the 
superintendent is a good businessman; and, if 
it appears that he conducts his school on bus- 
iness principles, the board may be misled to the 
extent that its members are not so well pre- 
pared to judge of his efficiency as the patrons 
are who are careful to observe the opportunity 
and progress of their children in school. There 
is nothing today that appeals so strongly to 
businessmen, and the board is usually composed 
of such men, as “the business principle” meth- 
od. Exact records, punctuality, scales, aver- 
ages, carefully worked out teachers’ plans, “stu- 
dents must know all the work of a given grade 
before being permitted to enter another grade,” 
“the superintendent can tell any hour of the 
day what studies are being taught in his sys- 
tem and can tell the exact chapters of the books 
that the students are studying”—these are the 
visible means by which a school board some- 
times measures the efficiency of a superintend- 
ent. Yet neither of these indicates a good 
superintendent and the sum total, as a rule, is 
Let me 
discuss briefly the points in a good system where 
the decline of the school sometimes begins, in 
order to give certain standards by which the 
board may measure the efficiency of the super- 


an evidence of a poor superintendent. 


intendent. 
How the Board Can Estimate the Efficiency of 
the Organization. 

I say, unhesitatingly, that the decline of a 
system begins soonest in the organization of the 
grades and, as a rule, the superintendent has 
absolute power over this organization. How are 
the classes organized for the teacher in order 
that he or she may secure the best results from 
the pupils? A good teacher may be so handi- 
‘apped by a poor organization of classes, and 
a less efficient teacher may be so directed by a 
good organization, that the one may have a 
considerable number of repeaters while the other 
may have none at all. Is the organization such 
that the maximum self-activity of the pupil and 
of the teacher, too, is obtained? If so, it is a 
good organization; if not, it is a poor organiza- 

Many repeaters in one grade may be the 
teacher’s fault. But if a good number is found 
in all grades, it is undoubtedly the superin- 
tendent’s fault. What are the evidences of a 
poor organization : 


tion. 


1. A number of repeaters in all the grades. 
This in itself is the most glaring evidence of 
poor organization. 

2. A lack of provision for exceptional chil- 
dren. Js a child harassed to the point of ner- 
vous prostration because it cannot do the arith- 
its class ¢ 
a few who can do two or three times as much 
The 


fact that a system does not show a number of 


metic of Is any provision made for 


work as the class assignments call for? 


students irregular in their work—some taking 
less and some more than the prescribed work is 
an evidence of poor management. It is a com- 
monplace statement today to say that all chil- 


dren are not equal 


in capacities, and the nearer 


the school shows equal work on the part of all 
children the less efficient it is. 
A. schoi board, therefore, can estimate not 


} 
mately, the 


accurately, | 
a superintende' 


efficiency of 
s respect by ealling for 
an 1, 


perintendent’s report 


a report on these by ealling 


for a comparison of the 


with similar reports of a dozen or more schools 
about equal in size, the board will have a basis 
for judging. But some superintendents ask me 
if this method will not encourage superintend- 
ents and teachers to make false reports. I am 
sure it will not, for there will be enough honest 
teachers and pupils in the system to detect dis- 
honest reports and serve as a check if publicity 
is given; and we need more publicity, not less. 
The system that has one fixed amount for all 
students of a given grade encourages improper 
promotions, call it dishonest if you please, more 
than another system that provides for unequal 
abilities. 

Can the Board Measure the Efficiency of the 

Superintendent’s Course of Study? 

The next point at which decline in the system 
sets in is the course of study. A board that has 
had no experience in teaching is unable to judge 
whether the course of study is good or bad. It 
is totally incompetent to decide whether a book 
should be in the fifth grade or sixth grade; it 
has no way of telling whether it is best or not 
to teach formal grammar in the lower grammar 
grades or wait for the high school years; and 
it becomes both ludicrous and pathetic when a 
board undertakes to define the knowledge that 
a third grade child should possess. 

The subjects in the course of study should 
have certain values, among which are (1) a per- 
sonal value, (2) a certain community value, (3) 
a related value such as preparation for advanced 
work. Examples of each are as follows: Lan- 
guage work has a distinct personal value; sani- 
tation, a community value; and the multiplica- 
tion table or algebra, a related value. Of course, 
each of these subjects has and should have a 
combination of all the values mentioned above, 
but I am speaking of the values that teachers 
and patrons, as a rule, are most conscious of. 
A school must have a course of study that con- 
tains all these values. When a community estab- 
lishes a public school, it is more conscious of 
the community value. It doesn’t consider the 
individual child, but all the children. It is the 
business of the teacher and the superintendent 
to consider the individual child first. The board 
therefore is the agent of society, and it is to 
some extent competent to decide whether a given 
knowledge, if possessed by the whole commun- 
How- 
ever, the board is incompetent to decide as to 
the best. book, the best place in the grade, or 
the best method, because the board cannot tell 
the effect of a given subject on a given child in 
a given year. Therefore, the only way a board 
can measure the efficiency of a superintendent at 
this point is by an estimate of the effect of the 
course of study on the whole community. 


ity, would be valuable to the community. 


If enough praise or blame comes up from 
individual parents, the board may have an opin- 
1on as to the efficiency of the superintendent 
thru the reputed values of the course of study on 
the individual child. But this is not always a 
safe guide. So far as the individual progress 
ot students in the grade is concerned a board 
cannot tell whether that progress is the result 
of the organization or the course of study. In 
fact, they are so intimately related that the 
organization is, for the most part, the grouping 
of students with reference to the course of 
study. The board does not know whether the 
number of grades should be ten or thirteen. But 
it should know that, if the number of graduates 
of the relatively small and the per 
cent of one sex is greatly superior to that of 
the other, something is wrong either with the 


10 


system is 


organization or the course of study, and _ per- 
haps with both, and the superintendent’s efti- 
ciency is low. 

The Spirit of the Teacher. 

The third point at which decline in the sys- 
tem may set in is the teacher. I think it is a 
reflection on the superintendent when he dis- 
cusses the poor teaching corps of his system; 
that is, if he has been the head of the system 
for a number of years. We hear a good deal 
today about professional ethics; and the one 
important topic of discussion in this associa- 
tion is the conduct of teachers especially with 
reference to contracts. Now let us lay aside 
for a moment an artificial standard of ethics 
and look at the matter fairly. Suppose you 
were the superintendent of a small school that 
pays $1200 a year, and suppose your efficiency 
is known elsewhere, and a large city offers you 
$2000 a year, after you had been re-elected and 
had accepted, what would be your attitude to 
the board if it tried to hold you to your con- 
tract? Mind you, I am not saying that any in- 
dividual should ever break a And 
let me add further, I have never heard of a 
beard that deliberately stood in the way of a 
superintendent’s promotion. I believe the board 
would be complimented that the man they had 
had all these years was a $2000 man and they 
would let him go with their blessings. Now 
what should be the superintendent’s attitude 
toward a woman who is receiving $40 a month 
for eight months if she is offered $60 a month 
for nine months? Call it unprofessional be- 
cause she asks to be released ¢ 


contract. 


The superin- 
tendent that would not advise his board to re- 
lease her, unless the attendant circumstances 

unusual, doesn’t deserve the best 
And this leads me to the heart of the 
To what extent are teachers encour- 
aged to be progressive? Is the work so organ- 
ized that the teacher’s self-activity is encour- 
aged? We have much to say about the self- 
activity of the child, but I ask you to think ser- 
iously about the self-activity of the teacher 
which is almost a sine qua non to the se!f-activ- 
ity of the child. 
decline ii the board, regardless of the superin- 
tendent’s recommendation, insists in electing 
teachers into the system on any other than a 
professional basis. But such a school board is 
the exception, I think, rather than the rule. In 
the majority of cases if the teaching force is 
poor, the superintendent is to blame, and no one 
knows better than the board members them- 
selves whether or not the board has relied upon 
the superintendent for his teacher. Granting 
that the board is not to blame for poor teachers, 


were very 
teachers. 


question. 


Of course, a good system will 


then the superintendent is to blame for poor 
teachers and the board to some extent can meas- 
ure the efficiency at this point, and the follow- 
ing questions are very pertinent: 

What is the nature of the activity of the 
teachers in the community? Do they know the 
home life of the students? Is there co-operation 
among the teachers? Do the teachers as a whole 
have respect for the superintendent’s ability 
to lead? Are the teachers as a whole progres 
sive as shown by their desire to improve them- 
selves professionally? Are the teachers aware 
of the superintendent’s interest in their pro 
fessional development, and will he encourage 
them to be progressive even if the best ones are 
sometimes promoted to a better position, or 18 
he a slave driver and an advocate of peonage 
under disguise of professional ethics ¢ 


(Concluded on Page 91) 
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The New Detroit. 

After a lapse of fifteen years, Detroit is again 
to have the privilege of extending her hos- 
pitality to the nation’s leaders in education. 
For those whose impressions of the metropolis 
cf Michigan have not undergone a revision 
since the meeting of 1901 a surprise is in store; 
for time in this brief span of years has wrought 
a miracle in the City of the Straits. The De- 
troit of a decade ago with its population of 
three hundred thousand souls, its beautiful homes 
and environment, its provincial point of view, its 
conservatism, and its village hospitality has been 
transformed into a hustling, bustling, dynamic, 
progressive city of nearly three quarters of a 
million inhabitants, industrially content, pros- 
perous beyond all other American cities, and in- 
creasing in size at a rate which promises to 
place it beyond the million mark in a short 
time. 

During the past five years Detroit has grown 
more rapidly than any city of its class in the 
world. At present its population is increasing 
at the rate of more than eighty thousand a 
year. Since 1904 the number of inhabitants of 
the city has more than doubled; the number 
of its manufacturing institutions has nearly 
doubled; the capital invested in factories has 
more than trebled; the value of the material 
used in manufacturing, and the value of the 
manufactured products have increased three 
fold. This year the manufactured output will 
exceed a half billion dollars, $400,000,000 of 
this amount being in automobiles alone. De- 
troit now ranks fourth among American cities 
in manufacturing. The number of employes 
has in the same period nearly trebled; the 
amount paid in wages has quadrupled and the 
amount of deposits in banks is three times as 
great as in 1904. The remarkable growth of 
the city is perhaps best shown in the record of 
its building operations. The number of build- 
ing permits issued in 1914 was twice the num- 
ber issued in 1904, while the value of the new 
buildings erected last year was four’ times as 
great as the value of those erected in 1904. 
Detroit now ranks fourth among the cities of 
the United States in building operations, being 
surpassed only by New York, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia. 

Growth of the School System. 


As might be readily inferred the direct corol- 
lary of Detroit’s unprecedented growth has been 
a tremendous expansion of her educational sys- 
tem. Not only has the city been taxed to the 
utmost to house and eare for the children within 
its gates, but it has been obliged also to pro- 
vide educational agencies to meet and solve the 
problems which have arisen from the city’s 
changed industrial and social conditions. 

Since 1905 the city has erected forty element- 


or: 
ga 


ary school buildings, one regular high school 
and two junior high school buildings, together 
with three large additions to high schools and 


three additions to elementary schools. These 
buildings required a total outlay of nearly five 
million dollars. There are now under construc- 
tion five elementary schools and four high 
schools, the total cost of which will be over two 
million dollars. The budget prepared for the 
coming year contemplates twelve new element- 
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ary schools and three additions to cost over a 
million and a half dollars. 

The total enrollment in all schools has in- 
creased from 43,933 in 1905 to 92,280 in 1915 
or 110 per cent. The number of teachers which 
was 1069 in 1905 is now 2244. In spite of the 
city’s liberal expenditure for new buildings, 
equipment and instruction and regardless of the 
fact that portable buildings and rooms in base- 
ments of the more modern buildings have been 
pressed intc service, the capacity of the school 
system has not kept pace with the growth of the 
city. At this time there are approximately 
eleven thousand children who are able to attend 
school but one-half of each school day. If the 
building program proposed for the coming year 
is approved, the accommodations may be fairly 
adequate in the near future, but with an annual 
increase of from seven to eight thousand pupils, 
the problem of caring for all of the children will 
be a serious one for some time to come. 

The Administration and the Teaching Corps. 


In the government of her schools Detroit 
adheres to the ward system. The Board of Edu- 
cation consists of twenty-one members, one 
from each ward, elected for four-year terms. 
The administration of the department of edu- 
cation is in the charge of the Superintendent 
of Schools, assisted by three Assistant Superin- 
tendents. The business affairs of the Board are 
directed by the Secretary and Business Mana- 
ger. The actual work is done by committees of 
seven members each to whom all matters of 
importance are referred. The Committee on 
Teachers and Schools recommends the appoint- 
ment of all teachers and principals. Textbooks 
are selected by the Committee on Textbooks and 
Course of Study. 

The teaching corps of the Detroit schools is 
recruited largely from three sources, the Detroit 
Normal Training School, the several State Nor- 
mal Schools and the University of Michigan. 

The Detroit Normal Training School has been 
established thirty-three years and a large num- 
ber of Detroit teachers and principals are num- 
bered among its graduates. While the scope 
ot its work is limited, it trains teachers effec- 
tively for the elementary grades and its grad- 
uates compare favorably in efficiency with those 
who enter the local schools from state normal 
schools and colleges. Formerly this institution 
furnished most of the teachers required for the 
elementary grades, but in recent years the rapid 
growth of the system has made it necessary to 
employ a large number of teachers from outside 
sources. The State Normal College at Ypsi- 
lanti and the normal schools at Kalamazoo, Mar- 
quette and Mt. Pleasant are frequently called 
upon to recommend teachers. The University 
of Michigan and the smaller colleges of the 
state are the chief sources of supply for high 
school teachers. 

To be eligible to appointment to a Detroit 
elementary school a teacher must be a graduate 
of a university, college or state normal school 
and must hold a life certificate good in Mich- 
igan. To teach in a high school the applicant 
must be a graduate of a university or a college. 
All appointees must have had three years of 
successful experience in teaching. Every ap- 
plicant before receiving a contract must pass a 


1] 


physical examination conducted by a special 
medical examiner, who is an official of the Board 
of Education. Applicants who have all of the 
required qualifications save experience, may be- 
come eligible to regular appointment by teach- 
ing as substitutes for two hundred days. Salar- 
ies of elementary teachers range from a mini- 
mum of $500 to a maximum of $1000. Those of 
high school teachers range from a minimum of 
$700 to a maximum of $1900. The salaries of 
numerous department heads, supervisors and 
special teachers are not fixed by schedule. 

A fine professional spirit pervades the Detroit 
teaching corps. During the school year the Uni- 
versity of Michigan conducts regular. college 
classes in Detroit for the benefit of teachers. 
These classes are well attended and those who 
complete the courses receive regular credit to- 
ward a University degree. Large numbers of 
teachers annually attend summer schools. At 
Teachers College, University of Chicago and 
the University of Michigan, Detroit is usually 
well represented. Detroit has no mechanical 
system of promotions, but all other things being 
equal teachers who study, travel and otherwise 
especially prepare themselves for their work are 
given first consideration when vacancies occur. 

The Kindergartens. 


In Detroit the kindergartens and the first two 
primary grades are under the direction of one 
supervisor. This has resulted in the extension 
of the kindergarten spirit of self-activity and of 
social co-operation into the primary grades and 
has served to bring these two departments into 
close relationship to the great advantage of both. 
Thru a recent modification in the organization, 
children in the first grade in many schools re- 
ceive instruction for one hour each afternoon 
from the kindergartners in those buildings. This 
instruction varies in kind but is given from the 
kindergarten viewpoint and is pervaded by the 
kindergarten spirit. Some kindergartners render 
social service by spending one hour each after- 
noon in calling at the homes of pupils in the 
elementary grades. 

The recent trend in the Detroit kindergartens 
is toward greater emphasis on oral expression 
and more frequent outdoor excursions for the 
purpose of nature study. The instruction in 
rhythm which occupies a large place reaches its 
culmination in an annual play festival in the 
American League Base Ball Park. The festival 
held in June of last year took the form of a 
Mother Goose Pageant. Several thousand chil- 
dren who participated were transported to the 
park in automobiles and auto trucks loaned for 
the occasion and as in previous years all were 
eared for without mishap. The four thousand 
children of Mother Goose garbed in colors of 
every tint and hue, marching and dancing in 
unison on the broad green sward of the amphi- 
theater at Navin Park presented a spectacle both 
inspiring and long to be remembered. A crowd 
of ten thousand people viewed this pageant. 

The Elmentary Schools. 

In the field of educational theory and practice 
as well as in the matter of material equipment 
the Detroit Elementary Schools have kept 
abreast of the best American school systems. 
A reasonable conservatism has prevented the 
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acceptance in Detroit of various unproved edu- 
cational theories, which at times have been 
widely exploited. Nevertheless, the educational 
forces of the city are open minded and progres- 
sive and are inclined to look with favor upon 
any innovation which has the hallmark of real 
worth. There is probably no other city in the 
country in which the spirit of investigation 
prevails so generally among the teachers or in 
which so many educational problems of an in- 
teresting nature are being worked out. 

The trend in Detroit is strongly toward the 
completion of the elementary course at the end 
of the sixth grade. In consequence the tradi- 
tional subjects loom large in the curriculum of 
the elementary grades. Thru the work in edu- 
cational measurement carried on by the Depart- 
ment of Educational Research, methods and re- 
sults in arithmetic, spelling and writing are 
being gradually standardized and reasonable ob- 
jective standards of attainment are being set. 

During the past year, as the product of the 
efforts of several committees of principals and 
teachers new syllabi in English, geography and 
arithmetic have been published. Prepared along 
broad, progressive lines these courses reflect the 
latest and best in educational thought. 

In primary reading the mode of procedure in 
Detroit is somewhat unusual in that a number 
of the widely known methods of teaching this 
subject are being used experimentally on a large 
seale. -Those whose interests lie in this direc- 
tion may have an opportunity to visit primary 


classes in which reading is being taught by the” 


Aldine, Story Hour, Progressive Road, Beacon, 
and Gordon Methods. Each of these methods is 
being followed in at least ten schools. In other 
schools the methods taught in the Detroit Nor- 
mal Training School prevail. 

Nature study is emphasized in the daily pro- 
gram of the earliest grades. 
and art are given a generous share of the time. 


Literature, music 


Physical training is placed very prominently 
in the elementary school schedule. In addition 
to the formal physical exercises, provision is 
made for story plays, games, folk dancing and 
supervised playground sports such as Newcomb 
and Soccer. 

A noteworthy feature of the elementary school 
instruction is the use of the stereopticon in con- 
nection with the study of geography, history and 
literature. W few exceptions each school has 


its stereopticon, dark room, and screen. The 
Board of Education owns a collection of over 
8000 slides which may be drawn freely by teach- 
ers. These slides are arranged in sets and are 


carried to and from the schools by pupils who 
are provided w - tickets by the Board. 


Special Phases of Elementary Education. 


The American ide contemplates universal 
educa his means that as far as may be 
each indiy\ sh ild eceive that instruction 
and care wh t fits his peculiar needs. In 
an attempt to il and to reserve 
the regular school: for those who can 
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profitably be educated in the mass, the excep- 
tional children are being eliminated from the 
grades and segregated for purposes of training. 
The blind, the deaf, the subnormal and super- 
normal, the incorrigible, the crippled, the stam- 
merers, the tubercular and anaemic and those 
who are merely backward or retarded are being 
provided with special instruction suited to their 
requirements in rooms or schools especially set 
aside for their use. In the development of these 
special phases of education the Detroit schools 
have made marked progress in recent years. 

Pupils who are to be segregated because of 
physical or mental variation from normal stand- 
ards are se'ected only after a careful scientific 
examination. Children reported by principals 
as apparently exceptional are brought before the 
Psychological Clinie. This organization con- 
sists of a consulting psychologist from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, a medical examiner, a 
Binet examiner and a trained nurse. Each child 
is subjected to a rigid physical examination and 
is carefully tested by the Binet scale. The 
school record and home environment of the 
pupil is also investigated. In this way his phy- 
sical and mental status is determined and his 
parents advised as to the child’s needs. If nec- 
essary the pupil is then segregated in a group in 
which he will receive the attention which he 
seems to require. Frequently a pupil is exam- 
ined and then placed under observation to be 
re-examined later in order that no error may 
oceur in the diagnosis of his case. The nurse 
connected with the Psychological Clinic visits 
the homes of pupils, who need medical or sur- 
gical attention, instructs parents in the proper 
eare of the children and frequently with par- 
ental consent takes a child to a free clinic for 
surgical relief. 

School for the Blind and the Deaf. 

The School for the Blind is located in a large 
elementary school and as far as possible blind 
pupils are allowed to recite with the seeing 
pupils in the regular elementary branches. Two 
trained experts devote their entire time to in- 
structing the blind children in reading and com- 
posing in Braille. Pupils study their lessons 
from books printed in raised type. In addition 
to the ordinary studies, blind pupils are suc- 
cessfully pursuing courses in woodwork, cook- 
ing, sewing and typewriting. There has been 
recently organized in this school a myope class 
for children who are partially blind. In the 
instruction of this class very large script letters 
and figures and very large print are used. 

Detroit maintains a day school for deaf chil- 
dren which is largely supported by funds appro- 
priated by the State of Michigan. Pupils are 
trained in oral expression and in lip reading. 
This school has a Normal Training Department 
and trains students of the Detroit Normal 
Training School, who wish to prepare for this 
special line of work. The school enrolls 99 
pupils and has a modified curriculum in which 
manual work and rhythmic exercises are empha- 
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sized. Some of its graduates have entered the 
high schools and have been able profitably to 
pursue courses with hearing children. 

Special Classes for Subnormal Children. 

Pupils who have been found by the Psycholog- 
ical Clinie to show mental retardation of two 
years below the age of nine or three years above 
the age of nine and are also pedagogically re- 
tarded are recommended for special classes for 
subnormals. Most of those enrolled in these 
classes are feebleminded. There are now 27 
such classes, each enrolling a maximum of 
twenty pupils between the ages of six and four- 
teen. 

For pupils over fourteen years of age who 
have been definitely decided to be feebleminded, 
Prevocational Classes are organized. In these 
classes the sexes are segregated. There are now 
three prevocational classes for boys and one for 
girls. In such classes about one-third of the 
time is devoted to manual work, one-third to 
academic work and one-third to study, physical 
training, athletics, folk-dancing and singing. 
At the present time the special and prevoca- 
tional classes enroll 676 children and employ 34 
teachers. 

School for Cripples. 

The School for Cripples oceupies the entire 
lower floor of a small building and enrolls 71 
pupils. The children are under the daily in- 
spection of an orthopedic surgeon and a nurse. 
The instruction is partly manual and partly 
academic. All who attend the school are served 
with a warm lunch during the morning and a 
warm meal at noon. All pupils are transported 
to and from the schools in police patrol auto- 
mobiles. This school now enrolls all of the 
pupils it can accommodate and there is a wait- 
ing list. 

Open Air Schools. 

The Open Air Schools are now maintained on 
the roofs of fireproof buildings recently erected. 
Each school accommodates 60 children and is 
provided with two schoolrooms, a dining room, 
kitchen, clinie room, two playrooms and lava- 
tories. The pupils in each school are under the 
care of a trained nurse and daily receive a 
morning and afternoon lunch and a full meal at 
noon. They also have an hour for sleep after 
dinner. Each building has an elevator for the 
benefit of the Open Air Classes. These schools 
as organized in Detroit have been the subject of 
favorable mention by the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 

Other Special Classes. 

Children who stammer or whose speech is 
otherwise defective special attention 
from a corps of teachers trained for this work. 
Classes for speech correction are conducted in 
various parts of the city and pupils requiring 
instruction of this sort attend two half days 4 
week. During the remaining time they recite 
in their own schools in the ordinary classes. 
Teachers in charge of this work visit pupils in 
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Class in School for the Blind. Pupils reading from Raised 


the Board. 


their regular classes and note the progress of 
children under their care. Pupils before being 
assigned to these classes are given a physical 
examination and in numerous cases an operation 
or orthodonture work is recommended. 

Four special classes for girls over fourteen, 
who are retarded for reasons other than mental 
deficiency, have been organized and have been 
exceptionally successful. Many large, over- 
grown girls who otherwise would have left school 
early have remained in these classes and have 
attended the high schools. Special Preparatory 
classes sent to the high schools have ranked 
above the normal eighth grade classes. No pre- 
scribed course is outlined for these pupils but 
the teachers aim to give them the power to ex- 
press themselves in correct English, the power 
to read, appreciate, interpret and memorize lit- 
erature and the ability to study independently. 

Junior High Schoois. 

In the matter of organization the trend in 
Detroit is decidedly in the direction of depart- 
mental teaching in the grammar grades and the 
segregation of the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades as junior high schools. Four schools of 
this kind have been organized and all signs 
point toward a steady increase in the number. 

A curriculum for junior high schools is being 
prepared, providing for academic, industrial and 
commercial courses. It is the desire that these 
schools shall in the first instance meet the de- 
mands of the several communities in which 
organized, while at the same time on 
‘ademic side there must be some uniform- 
ity and a certain standard that will meet with 
th pproval of the University of Michigan 
which has already signified its willingness to 
give reasonable credit for work done in junior 
high schools. 


ney are 


High Schools. 


Detroit maintains at the present time five aca- 


demic high schools—Central, Western, Eastern, 
Northwestern and MeMillan and one technical 
school, the Cass, in which building is also 

1 the Detroit High School of Commerce. 
| 


schools enro'l nearly eight thousand stu- 
and employ 340 teachers. The number of 
per teacher based upon average member- 
21.7. The cost per capita based on aver 

mie mbership is $68.92. 
(here are under construction and nearing 
large high schools—the Nord 
Northeastern and Southeast 
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im, Northern, 


1 Tac 
training. These new buildings with their 
lern equipment will represent the last word 
high sehool architecture. 
he enrollment in Detroit high schools has 
reased over 240 per cent since 1900 and in its 
< lopment of secondary schools this city com 
favorably with other American common 
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Scene in Grand Circus Park, showing the hotels Statler and Tuller which are to be the head- 


quarters for the meeting Feb. 21-26. 


wealths of its class. Ample provision has been 
made for manual training and domestic science 
and art as well as for commercial education. 
The value of physical training has been ade- 
quately recognized and all of the large high 
schools are equipped with gymnasia, shower 
baths and swimming pools. On the academic 
side all of the secondary schools rank high and 
the percentages of graduates who enter the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and other like institutions 
is large. 

At present there is a movement in Detroit 
high schools toward the “house system” of or- 
ganization. In the assembly rooms students are 
not seated by grades but each assembly room is 
a “house” in which pupils of all grades from 
the ninth to the twelfth are gathered. Segrega- 
tion of boys and girls in separate assembly 
rooms and in separate classes for recitations is 
also being tried in two high schools. Detroit 
is not definitely committed to these innovations, 
but the experiments now being made appear to 
promise well. 

Manual and Industrial Training. 

Liberal provision has been made for manual 
instruction in both the elementary and high 
Boys in the fourth and B fifth grade 
classes study cardboard construction and those 
in the A fifth grade are instructed in mechan- 
ical drawing. Boys in the sixth, seventh and 


schools. 


eighth grades are taught woodwork. Girls in 
the fourth and fifth grades are taught sewing. 
Those in the sixth and seventh grades are in- 
structed in cooking and eighth grade girls at- 
tend classes in dressmaking. All of the sub- 
jects are taught one period a week. 

In the junior high schools students in the in- 
dustrial course spend fifteen hours a week in 
manual work in the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades. Students in the academic course have 
six hours a week in manual work in all grades. 
Students in the commercial course are given 
instruction in manual work six hours a week 
in the seventh grade. 

In the academic high schools one year in 
manual training or household arts is now re- 
quired. In the Cass Technical High School 
courses are offered in mechanical drawing, cab- 
inet making, pattern making, machine shop and 
forge work and printing. These courses have 
proved extremely popular. There has been an 
increase in attendance since last year of 39 per 
cent in the regular technical hig’: school classes. 

Continuation Schools. 

Part-time continuation classes for boys are 
conducted in the Oass Technical High School. 
Thru co-operation between the manufacturers 
and the school, employes are permitted to attend 
the school one-half day each week for one hun- 
dred weeks without loss of pay. Continuation 
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classes for workers in the metal trades, pattern 
making, carpentry, e'ectrical work, and printing 
have been successfully carried on. More re- 
cently thru the co-operation of the Retail Drug- 
gists’ Association classes for drug clerks were 
established. 

A noteworthy feature of the continuation 
classes is the presence of many older men, in- 
spectors and mechanics of years of experience, 
who feel a need for this modern training. Their 
presence serves to give the continuation classes 
better standing among shop workers than they 
otherwise would have. Fifty-four firms now 
send apprentices to these classes. 

Part-time classes for girls are open to any 
employed girls over fourteen years of age. These 
classes are attended large'y by department store 
girls, telephone operators and shop girls. Last 
year 27 girls were given diplomas, having com- 
pleted a two-year course. 

Part-time classes in millinery and housework 
are contemplated for the near future. There 
seems to be a special need for the latter classes 
as there are a large number of untrained girls 
who have working permits which allow them to 
act as house servants. 

Organized effort toward vocational guidance 
for girls has been in large measure successful. 
Much information has been gathered, girls who 
leave school have been “followed up” by an at- 
tendance officer who gives her entire time to this 
work, and suitable employment has been secured 
for many girls thru co-operation with employ- 
ers. “Follow up” work in connection with girls 
who leave high schools has been started and a 
program for co-operation between high school 
teachers and the vocational guidance depart- 
ment has been worked out. So far no organized 
plan of vocational guidance for boys has been 
formulated. 


Continued on Page &6) 
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RECENT SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN DETROIT. 
Malcomson & Higginbotham, architects; Am- 
merman & McColl, electrical engineers. 

The Detroit school buildings discussed in this 
article were erected during the administration 
of the present superintendent, Charles E. Chad- 
say, and represent a careful study of school 
needs on the part of the superintendent, the 
school board and the school architects. 

The buildings are of fireproof construction 
thruout. The power plant is detached, affording 
sufety to the pupils from fire and explosions. 
The exterior decoration has been reduced to a 
minimum, permitting the expenditure of more 
funds in the convenience and completeness of 
the interior arrangements. Three of the struc- 
tures, the Russel, Stephens and Marr Schools. 
have been equipped for open-air classes. 

The buildings are of the so-called twenty- 
room type. Twenty standard classrooms afford 
accommodations for 48 pupils each, in addition 
te kindergarten and assembly rooms. Besides 
the actual classrooms, there are recitation rooms, 
a medical clinic and waiting room, manual 
training and domestic science rooms, recreation 
rcoms, teachers’ restroom, hbrary and princi- 
pal’s office. 

The most improved provisions for modern 
school building development have been incor- 
porated in the buildings. The minimum stand- 
ards for ventilation and window surface have 
been observed, as well as the heights of stories 
and the widths of corridors. Provision has been 
made for artificial lighting of corridors and 
classrooms on dark days and for evening school 
work. Electric lighting fixtures, scientifically 
arranged, have been installed to give uniform 
and adequate service at all times and for a 
variety of purposes. 

The floors in each of the twenty classrooms 
are of maple. The door and window trim is of 
hard wood. 
leather and glass pane's have been inserted in 
Natural slate b!ackboards 
are found in all classrooms. 


Classroom doors are covered with 


the upper sections. 
Individual metal 
lockers have been provided for the pupils and 
a number of special lockers for the teachers. 

The warming and ventilating is accomplished 
by a combined mechanical plenum and exhaust 
system. The air supply is automatically con- 
trolled in quantity, temperature, humidity and 
purity. ‘The power plant from which the power 
is obtained for the system is located in its own 
building on the same lot- 


The cubic cost of elementary buildings in 
Detroit for the past year was sixteen cents, and 
The per student 


f high schools fifteen cents. 
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cost of elementary schools for the same period, 
was $105, and of high schools $250. The cost 
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of the average twenty-room type of building 
was $105,000. 











THE DETROIT CONVENTION 


During the week of February 21 to 26, Detroit 
will be the meeting place of more than twenty 
educational organizations. Of these, the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 
will be the center of importance and interest, 
both in membership and in the problems to be 
discussed. A commercial exhibit will be brought 
together so that school officials may have an 
opportunity of seeing the best and newest edu- 
cational equipment and books. 

Superintendents and school-board members 
are advised to write Secretary D. W. Springer, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., for advance programs, hotel 
lists and railroad information. Local railroad 
agents should be consulted for reduced fare 
rates, and for sale-and-return dates. 

Tuesday Evening, February 22, 1916. 
The Program. 

Address of Welcome—Supt. C. E. 
Detroit, and State Supt. Fred L. 
Lansing, Mich. 

Response—Francis G. Blair, State Superin- 
tendent, Springfield, Ill. 

Address of the Evening—Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Wednesday Morning, February 23. 

A National Campaign for the Improvement 
of Educational Conditions in Rural Commun- 


Chadsey, 
Keeler, 


ities—Commissioner Philander P. Claxton, 
United States Bureau of Education. 
Debate—The Junior High School. Pres. C. 


G. Pearse, Milwaukee Normal School; Prof. 
Charles H. Judd, School of Education, Chicago 
University. 
Discussion 
speeches. 


from the floor — Five-minute 


A School-Board Session. 
Wednesday Afternoon, February 23. 

Address—Dr. J. George Becht, Secretary 
State Board of Education of Pennsylvania. 

Functions of Boards of School Control, Prof. 
E. P. Cubberley, School of Education, Leland 
Stanford University, Leland Stanford, Cal. 

Address—Pres. Thomas W. Churchill, Board 
of Education, New York City. 

Relation of Member of Board of Education to 
School System, Pres. O. M. Plummer, Board of 
Education, Portland, Ore. 

To Whom is the Board of Education Respon- 
sible?, A. E. Winship, Editor Journal of Edu- 
sation, Boston, Mass. 

Thursday Morning, February 24. 

Discussion—The Minimum Essentials vs. the 
Differentiated Course of Study in the Seventh 
and Eighth Grades, Dean L. D. Coffman of the 
College of Education, Minnesota University; 
Supt. F. E. Spaulding, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Director W. C. Bagley of the School of Educa- 


tion, University of Illinois; Commissioner 
David Snedden of Boston, Mass. 

Discussion from the _ floor Five-minute 
speeches. 


Round Tables. 
Thursday Afternoon, February 24. 

(A) State and 
State Supt. C. G. 
Chairman. 

Topic—Supervision of Rural Schools and the 
Training of Rural Teachers, State Supt. 
Edward Hyatt, Sacramento, Cal.; Inspector C. 
W. Tenney of the Montana Rural Schools. 

Rural Supervision, Supt Burkes of 
Claiborne County, Tenn. 

The Status and Need of Rural Supervision, 
A. C. Monahan, Specialist in Rural School Ad- 
ministration, United States Educa- 
tion. 

(B) Superintendents of Cities with Popula- 
tion Between 25,000 and 250,000. Supt. Ira B. 


County Superintendents, 
Schulz, St. Paul, Minn., 


Jennie 


Jureau of 


Bush, Erie, Pa., Chairman. 
Community Activities as a Means of Motiwa- 
tion, Fred M. Hunter, Lincoln, Neb. 
Tea l'enure, Supt. J. F. Keating, Pueblo, 
Colo. 


A Stud Devitiate Children—The Prob- 
lem of Di ency and 


Edward Jones, .lbany, N. Y. 


Subnormality, C. 


An Invitation—The Program 


An Invitation 


Charleston, Jan. 18, 1916. 
My Dear Mr. Bruce: 

The Annual Meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the N. E. A. is the 
place where the men of the Nation who are 
engaged in the great work of administering 
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or supervising the education of the youth of 
America, meet for a practical discussion of " 
their common problems. 4 

The meeting this year, at Detroit, should , 
especially appeal to members of boards of & 
education, because a session is devoted to iF 


board problems and the discussion is to be f% 
led by the president of the board in our 
greatest city. 

We cordially invite boards to attend and 
to send their superintendents and supervisors. 4] 


Very respectfully yours, 


M. P. SHAWKEY, 


State Superintendent of Schools of West 
Virginia and President, Department 
of Superintendence, N. E. A. 
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Vacation Club Work, Supt. J. 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 

Short Unit Industrial Courses, M. B. King, 
Pennsylvania State Department of Education. 
Discussion from the floor—Thirty minutes. 
(C) Superintendents of Cities with a Popula- 
tion over 250,000. Supt. J. W. Gwinn, New 

Orleans, La., Chairman. 

A First Step in Establishing the Six-Three- 
Three Organization. Supt. Herbert S. Weet, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Supt. Henry Snyder, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Textbooks: Principles Governing the Selec- 
tion, Supt. Randall J. Condon, Cincinnati, O. 

Adaptation of Schools to Varying Needs, 
Supt. Ben Blewett, St. Louis, Mo. 

National Association of Directors of Educa- 
tional Research. 

Standardization of Teachers’ Examinations, 
Supervisor §. A. Courtis, Division of Educa- 
tional Research, Detroit, Mich. 

Meeting the Demand for the Practical in Edu- 
cational Research, Director David Spence Hill, 


H. Beveridge, 





HON. M. P. SHAWKEY, 
President of the Department. 
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Division of Educational Research, New Or- 
leans, La.; Director George Melcher, Bureau of 
Research and Efficiency, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Director Albert Shiel, Division of Reference 
and Research, New York City. 

Improving Instruction Thru Educational 
Measurement, Director Frank W. Ballou, De- 
partment of Educational Investigation and 
Measurement, Boston, Mass. 

A Schoolmaster-Governors’ Evening. 
Thursday Evening, February 24. 

Address—W oodbridge N. Ferris, Governor of 
Michigan. 

Address—Frank B. Willis, Governor of Ohio. 

Address—Martin G. Brumbaugh, Governor of 
Pennsylvania. 

The Friday Sessions. 

The program for Friday was not announced 
at the time of going to press. For the morning 
session, the following addresses have been pro- 
vided: 

Booker T. Washington: An Appreciation, O. 
T. Corson, Editor Ohio Educational Monthly, 
Columbus, O. 

High Points in the Los Angeles Plan, Supt. 
J. H. Francis. 

The Cleveland Survey, Leonard P. Ayres, 
Russel] Sage Foundation, New York City. 

Report of the Commission on Secondary Edu- 
cation, Clarence D. Kingsley, State High School 
Inspector, Boston, Mass. 

Program of the National Council. 

First Session, Monday Evening, 8 P. M. 

General Topic: Thrift. 

Address stating the general problem, S. W. 
Straus, Chicago. 

Brief Addresses—R. H. Wilson, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; C. H. Dempsey, Haverhill, Mass.; 
John D. Shoop, Chicago, Ill.; J. A. Bexell, Cor- 
vallis, Ore.; M. H. Stuart, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
H. R. Daniel; Miss Kate D. Blake, New York 
City; A. H. Chamberlain, San Francisco, Cal. 
Second Session, Tuesday Morning, 9:30 A. M. 

General Topic: The Function of the Grad- 
uate School of Education. 

Brief Addresses—G. W. A. Luckey, Lincoln, 
Neb.; W. R. Siders, Pocatello, Ida.;: J. W. 
Crabtree, River Falls, Wis.; W. P. Burris, Cin- 
cinnati, O.; J. G. Collicott, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Standards and Tests of Efficiency, G. D. 
Strayer, Columbia University, New York City; 
B. T. Baldwin, Swarthmore, Pa.; Don C. Bliss, 
Montclair, N. J.; J. W. Withers, St. Louis, Mo.; 
C. E. Chadsey, Detroit, Mich.; C. H. Judd, 
Chicago University, Chicago. 

Third Session, Tuesday Afternoon, 2:30 P. M. 

General Topic: National Welfare and Rural 
Schools, T. D. Wood, Columbia University, 
New York City; C. G. Schulz, St. Paul, Minn.; 
V. ©. Vaughan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; J. W. Cook. 
DeKalb, Ill.; H. B. Favill, Chicago, Il.; Wycliff 
Rose, New York City; P. P. Claxton, Washing- 
ten, D. C.; S. G. Kingsley, Chicago, Ill.; R. W. 
Corwin, Pueblo, Colo. 

In Memorian—Z. X. Snyder, C. H. Keyes. 

Chicago, Ill. The board has amended the rules 
governing the appointment and number of com- 
mittees. Seven committees are provided, with 
the president as ex-officio member of each. Com- 
mittees will be appointed by the president, sub- 
ject to the approval of the board. 

The committees and the number of members on 
each are: 

(1) The Committce on School 
shall consist of ten members. 

(2) The Committee on Buildings and Grounds 
shall consist of ten members. 

(3) The Committee on Finance shall consist 
of eleven members, two of whom shall be the 
Chairman respectively of the Committee on 
School Management and Buildings and Grounds. 

(4) The Committee on Rules shall consist of 
four members, with the heads of departments 
advisory members. 

(5) The Committee on Leases shall consist of 
four members. 

(6) The Committee on Community 
shall consist of five members. 


(7) The Committee on Health and Sanitation 
shall consist of five members. 
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Some Defects of Public School Administration 


Ernest W. Robinson, Supt. Webster-Dudley School Union, Webster, Mass. 


Present Status of the School Superintendent. 

On the recommendation of the State Board of 
Education, the Massachusetts legislature in 1911 
enacted a law defining the duties and powers of 
superintendents of schools, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

CHAPTER 444, 

Section 1: The superintendent of schools 
employed in accordance with section forty, sec- 
tion forty-one or section forty-four of chapter 
forty-two of the Revised Laws, shall, under the 
direction of the school committee, have the care 
and supervision of the publie schools, and shall 
be the executive officer of the school committee. 
He shall assist the school committee in keeping 
its records and accounts and in making such re- 
ports as are required by law. 


Section 2: 


The superintendent shall recom- 
mend teachers to the school committee, and shall 
also recommend textbooks and courses of study 
to the school committee. 

The above legislation while it has no sting 
in it, has, however, considerable potentialities 
which can be, as they already have been since 
its enactment, converted into operative actual- 
ities, to the great assistance of superintendents 
and the clarification of many a misty official 
atmosphere. The law is very simply and blandly 
worded, but it has a distinct force due largely to 
the suggestive amplifications that can be built 
upon the brief basis offered. As was undoubt- 
edly intended by its framers, school committees 
have seen a light and superintendents have 
found a strong support in this apparent legaliz- 
ing of the obvious relations and duties of a cap- 
able superintendent. 

The brief suggestiveness of the law is, how- 
ever, expanded lucid and 
forceful analysis of the differentiation of funce- 
tions between the 


into an extremely 


committee and the 
superintendent of schools in the text which ac- 


school 


companies the presentation of this legislation 
in the annual report of the Board of Educa- 
tion. The essence of the distinction urged be- 
tween the two types of officials is contained in 
the second and third paragraphs which read:'* 
Superintendent and committee have 
“each their function which the other cannot or 
should not perform. 


school 


“It is now recognized and universally ac- 
cepted that the superintendent must stand to 
the school committee in the relationship of an 
expert to a public lay body. 

“The school committee, on the other hand, 
must stand in the position of a legislative body, 
and must assume final responsibility for the 
acts of the expert. 

“In a democracy it would be fatal to allow the 
superintendent or other expert to arrogate to 
himself full responsibility for administration. 
It is equally fatal, on the other hand, that lay- 
men imperfectly qualified and with insufficient 
time, should attempt, to administer details re- 
quiring expert knowledge.” 

When we find in such a careful and keen 
analysis of a problem such a term as “fatal,” 
we may realize quite clearly that there must be 
some dangerous possibilities latent therein, and 
suthciently near the surface as to compel warn- 
ing language of this strength and directness. 
the outstanding point which this study 


is | tress as a pivotal point of school manage- 
ment and operation, namely, that confusion of 
Tu ns will continue to produce frictional 
ee | 


s between these two 


officials, the school committeeman and 


very important 


fifth Annual Report of the Mass. Board of 


P,. 270 et. seq. 


(Part [1—Continued) 
O 





Note—This article is the third installment of an 
important series discussing in detail, the functions and 
relations of school boards and superintendents. The | 
author is a schoolman of long experience and wide 
knowledge in school administration. He uses Massa- 
chusetts laws as the basis for his discussions.—Editor. 


the superintendent of schools, with resultant 
educational loss for any community where it is 
present in the school system. 

It would be beside the purpose of this study 
to enumerate the educational authority which 
the state has taken to itself in the endeavor to 
standardize educational practices thruout the 
Commonwealth. An indication of the scope of 
its power may be gathered from the fact that it 
can define what subjects must be taught in the 
public schools, the type of teachers to be em- 
ployed, the tenure of their office, the minimum 
length of the school year, the establishment of 
day and evening high and common schools, ete. 

The previous discussion has meant to lecate 
in state, town, committee, and school superin- 
tendent, certain degrees of authority more or 
less clearly differentiated by law or custom. 
We find the authority of the state expressed in 
its partial control of the content of education, 
and in its regulative enactments, besides its in- 
fluence as expressed in certain degrees of finan- 
cial support. ‘The town controls the primary 
factors of financial appropriation, determina- 
tion of school sites, school buildings with their 
proper furnishings. The school committee de- 
termines the application of appropriated funds, 
selects its chief executive official and subordi- 
nates, may choose its teachers, select textbooks, 
define certain duties of its executive officials, 
and outline rules and regulations affecting the 
general management of the school system. The 
superintendent of schools of the district super- 
intendency class has in Massachusetts a definite 
tenure of three years (subject to certain obvious 
conditions of good character and proper dis- 
charge of his duties) granted him by the state 
at the time of his election or re-election to a 
position. All superintendents are virtually made 
by statute law, recording secretaries of their 
respective school boards, with certain rights of 
recommendation as previously indicated, and 
all are declared to be the executive officers of 
the board, and specifically charged with “the 
care and supervision of the public schools, under 
the direction of the school committee.” 


Friction Points in Administration. 

Since the present Massachusetts law reads 
that the school committee “shall have the gen- 
eral charge and superintendence of all the pub- 
lic schools,” it is plain to be seen that the de- 
gree of actual administrative authority which 
any superintendent may exercise for practical 
constructive effect is governed entirely by the 
character, breadth of vision, and business in- 
stinct possessed by his school boards from year 
to year. 

It is clear then, that several factors may be 
constantly operating to disturb and confuse the 
desirable exactitude of lay and expert co-opera- 
tive efforts in school management. The per- 
sonal equation is always a vital one whether on 
the side of the expert alone, or permeating and 
strongly affecting the collective school board; 
the shifting character of a board elected in part 
annually; the love of authority by men of little 
authority in their private occupations, and their 
hesitancy to part with its outward symbols and 
its often practical benefits in a community; dis- 
trust of the expert, high-salaried, “stranger from 
who is as yet but an ephe- 
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without the gates” 


meral force, on account of his brief sojourn in 
hamlet, town or city, in the educational aspira- 
tions of the average community; these and the 
fundamental instinct of our democratic form 
of government to want periodical changes re- 
gardless of the real need of change in countless 
instances constitute a distinct institutional psy- 
chology in American public life and attitude, 
which operates against a desirable continuity of 
service and effort in the educational field, tho 
admittedly not as acutely as in other lines of 
public administration. 


An example of this fickle type of community 
support is indicated by the following incident. 
A fairly representative citizen of a certain town 
was discussing the long term of office which 
had been enjoyed by the superintendent of the 
lceal school system. Asked if that had not been 
a fortunate thing for the community, in view 
of the many evident improvements accomplished 
by the superintendent during his term of office, 
the citizen replied: “Possibly; I have nothing 
against him. I guess his work is all right since 
school committees keep on re-electing him. But 
I think he ought to move on and give another 
man a chance at a good thing. You get kind of 
tired of a fellow doing good work right along 
and holding down the job forever.” ‘This man 
expressed no malice or constructive hostility. 
He would have thrown his vote against Aristides 
with a conscientious complacency. He but rep- 
resents a certain disintegrating force which is 
not inherently destructive of organized aims 
and efforts, but ultimately constructive! With 
him visible change means visible progress. He 
knows that no man is indispensable to society’s 
work. The flow of life, the introduction of new 
character elements in the civic scheme—these 
are dimly sensed by him as the eternal, regen- 
erative forces which add a plastic, cohesive 
strength to institutional life and development. 
These are essentially psychological factors of 
the problem. 
attitudes and 


A careful study of community 


actions which make for fairly 
periodical changes in public offices will uncover 
them far down at the root of many an otherwise 
inexplicable overturn of established conditions 
involving the release or 


public servants. 


dismissal of capable 


Psychological they may be in origin and 
nature, but they are practical in their effects 
and constancy of pressure on the life of a super- 
intendent of schools as a public official. An- 
other practical factor in the development of 
defective administrative operation and fric- 
tional relations between school boards and super- 
intendents of schools is the lack of individual 
or collective 


business sense in numerous in- 


stances. Often the superintendent has not the 
business instinct and is a careless orderer and 
purchaser of material, as well as a wasteful user 
of the same. He does not check up others’ 
methods of expensive equipment and 
material, and unfortunately has no one to check 
him up in most cases. 


using 


A large degree of author- 
ity invested in such a type of official is an ex- 
pensive trust in his competence. 

But a sharp and constant check in the nature 
of loss of confidence by the school committee, 
and even loss of position, tends to regulate the 
superintendent’s actions and minimize his weak- 
ness as a business agent. The penalties of the 
loss of the community’s confidence, or the loss 
of office, do not represent, however, such com- 
pelling checks upon a school board’s wasteful- 
ness and general poor management. Whenever 
things go wrong in the general administrative 
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operation of the school system, the superintend- 
ent is apt to be looked upon by the community 
as the culpable agent, even tho a little delibera- 
tion would oftem show that many mistakes must 
have had their‘erigin higher up than with him. 
The school committeeman may lose office; but 
he may also regain it later. The superintendent 
may never come back. The door once shut, re- 
mains sealed to him. 

This unevenness of responsibility, this indif- 
ference to public sentiment, the unproven bus- 
iness acumen of board members, their proven 
laxity of method in many instances, their ten- 
dency to “get out from under” disagreeable sit- 
uations, leaving the superintendent to do the 
explaining and receive the condemnation—these 
are a few of the conditions and relations which 
are prime developers of frictional points in the 
official relations of the laymen and the profes- 
sional workers, the school boards and the super- 
intendents of schools. 

Administrative Norms. 

Naturally there can be no legal panacea for 
administrative ills such as these, but many able 
students of education have suggested the ad- 
visability of seeking and establishing definite 
administrative norms which would differentiate 
as precisely as was wise and possible the func- 
tions of school board and executive officials. Dr. 
Ernest Moore, in his recent contribution to the 
New York City School Inquiry, has briefly but 
forcefully made important distinctions 
relative to board functions and responsibilities. 
He says: 

14“The functions of a board of education are 


some 


not executive, but legislative, deliberative, ad- 
visory, and report-hearing. In the nature of the 
vase, being a lay body, it cannot itself run the 
schools. Instead, it is there to represent the 
people by performing for them certain delegated 
functions of selecting experts to run the schools, 
advising with them as to how the people would 
have public education conducted, examining into 
the sufficiency of their plans, passing upon their 
reports of results, and maintaining a general 
oversight over all that they do. 

Ms Perhaps the most important of all 
the duties of a board of education is to give 
such thoughtful consideration to its functions 
as shall enable it clearly to distinguish them 
from those of the experts whom it employs and 


charges with the conduct of the several divisions 
of the educational undertaking. Until boards 
of education are able to mark off the functions 
which they reserve for themselves in the general 
scheme of school management, from the func- 
tions which they expect their responsible agents 
to perform, and, at the same time define the 
duties of each of these agents with respect to 
the others and with respect to the board itself, 
such a systematizing of responsibility as should 
organize the schools cannot possibly obtain.” 

It would be like attempting to “paint the lily 
or gild the rose-leaf’ to try to add force or form 
to Dr. Moore’s keen analysis of this important 
administrative point. function, 
f effort, 

educa- 


Confusion of 


usurpation of authority, duplication « 


unsatisfactory progress, and ultimate 
tional loss are closely forged links of an evil 
chain which his analysis suggests as a constrict- 
ing and limiting force fettering the free play 
and possibilities of regular development and 
expansion of education, not only in our largest 
city, but everywhere that we find petrified or 
antiquated administrative processes operating in 
the field of publie school education. 

Another able 1 highly suggestive 
and original sued has discussed 
the questions of organization and powers and 


duties of school boards and sch | 


writer in 


recently 


superintend- 


““How New York City Adn tel Its Schools 
School Efficiency Series, P. 89. 


School Board Journal 


ents of schools of the mythical “State of Osce- 
ola, supposed to be located somewhere in the 
upper Mississippi Valley, . . . . and sup- 
posed also to have become clearly conscious of 
the need and purpose of public education, and 
to have resolutely set to work to perfect an 
administrative organization for its schools cap- 
able of meeting the educational needs of the 
future.” The chief points emphasized in the 
chapter on organization of the board of educa- 
tion are:'5 

1. The 
members. 


school board shall consist of five 

2. There shall be no regular standing com- 
mittees. 

3. There may be appointed by the president 
of the board temporary special committees. 

4. The board shall elect, determine the ten- 
ure, fix the compensation, and assign the duties 
of the following four executive officials: 

a. A superintendent of education. 

b. A business manager. 

ce. A superintendent of properties. 

d. A superintendent of school attendance. 

The question of powers and duties runs along 
familiar lines of division, urging that all large 
questions of policy, the main financial opera- 
tions, and material property considerations be 
left to the determination of the board. The 
executive officers sha!] execute the policies de- 
cided upon by the board. In order to “make a 
clear cut division of powers and duties, it shall 
be primarily the work of the boards of education 
to legislate, decide and direct; the work of the 
executive officers shall be to carry into execution 
the policies decided upon by the boards of edu- 
cation.” 

Thruout Professor Cubberley’s suggestive and 
stimulating treatment of the subject of educa- 
tional re-organization, runs a uniform thread 
of basic common-sense and practicability that 
makes this work of very material value to the 
student of educational mismanagement as we 
are familiar with it today. Professor H. A. 
of three to 
seven members, varying with the size of cities. 
He would have the board appoint executives 
with the following functions :'* 

1. Supervision of Instruction. 


Hollister suggests a school board 


bo 


Business management and supplies. 


3. Selection and care of buildings. 
4. Attendance. 
° 


»» Health and hygiene. 


6. Physical education, including  play- 
grounds. 
» 


7. The segregation of special classes. 
Advisory boards appointed by the school board 
as co-operative bodies to discuss with any local 
organizations such social or industrial ques- 
tions as might be of especial pertinence and im- 
portance in the community at any time, mark 
a progressive note in educational management. 
Scores of able writers have concentrated their 
attention upon the supersensitive spot in our 
school administration, the relationship between 
school boards and their executive officials, recog- 
nizing it as the locus of much of the constantly 
decried inefficient management of educational 
systems. As we have seen in the foregoing dis- 
cussion practical norms of organization, func- 
tion and operation have been put forth by ser- 
icus students of our educational problems. Some 
have localized particular spots of weakness in 
the general area of administrative troubles. One 
of these spots is plain ignorance of educational 
needs, with a marked indifference to remedying 
it by inquiry or special reading. 
One writer scores this characteristic in his 
isual pointed fashion in a discussion on “How 


bE. P. Cubberley, “State and 
Reorganization,” P. 76 
““The Administration 


P. 123. 


County Educational 


of Education in a Democracy,” 


tc become a good school board member.” Among 
many sharp thrusts, he lodges the following:!7 
“As a board member the man who knows hard 
several things that are not so is usually per- 
fectly ignorant. Wiser men have doubts. 
Nothing else would more promote 
the interests of American educational democ- 
racy than establishing in board members the 
habits of confessing not knowing it all on the 


. . . 


spot, and of proceeding promptly to begin to 
learn about one thing after another. 

.%* - Te mee good member a man does 
not need to belong to the leisure class, but he 
does need time to read and inquire about the 
schools. One needs to read about the American 
schools. 


tu serve 


No man should consider it honorable 
board of education without 
gladly reading every week about what is being 
done in education. 


upon a 


This should be done as a 
matter of duty, and not merely as a matter of 
pleasure. 

The day that a layman comes upon 
a board, he should begin to observe, and to read 
and to think about the problems of education. 
The more he admires and respects the superin- 
tendent and teachers, the more he will try to 
understand educational principles. 
ia . Being a first-class board member is 
a life; and tho it does not take a life time, it 
does take years and years. Such are the prime 
materials that go to the making of a good school 
board member.” 

The above idealization of a good school board 
member is a natural hope, but in truth suggests 
the necessity of a general re-vamping of official 
human nature. 

When we begin the search for an administra- 
tive norm for a type of public school superin- 
tendent, as well as for the scope of the power 
he should have, we find an abundance of mate- 
rial in contemporary educational literature, both 
in books issued by well-known authorities, and 
in numerous magazine articles, which reveal 
beth the present amorphous conditions prevail- 
ing, and the serious study which is being given 
to this important phase of school administra- 
tion. From the most idealistic writer, to the 
one who soberly and carefully measures means 
and perceives clearly real ends in education, 
there runs the common thought that character, 
scholarship, ability, address should be the min- 
imum essentials of requisite qualifications for 
the office, and a wide and trustful latitude for 
independent, constructive work, the nearest con- 
fine of administrative restriction. 

One of the most rational as well as large-vis- 
ioned outlines of what type of man is needed 
now and for the future is found in one of the 
standard texts on educational administration, 
whose authors express themselves with force as 
well as fine form, of which the following is a 
condensation :18 

“The superintendent of schools holds a most 
important position in city government, and the 
question of what the future of American educa- 
tion shal] be, depends largely upon him. 


“ 


In the new regime, no ordinary 
person will suffice. He must be the peer of the 
ablest man in other professions, and possess 
those qualities of leadership and statesmanship 
which shall render him well-nigh invincible. 

«. So profoundly important is this 
matter of ability and personal equipment of the 
highest school official that it is well to consider 
it in some detail. 


“First, the Superintendent should have a good 
knowledge of the history of our country and the 
various factors into our 
civilization. 


which have entered 


7Wm. E. Chancellor, in “School Board Journal.” 
P. 2, Dec. '14 
Dutton and Snedden, Op. cit. P. 231, 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF SCHOOLS 


The school of today should be provided with 
a hot water system which will supply hot water 
to all lavatories, shower baths, sinks and slop 
sinks. Before the introduction of showers pro- 
vision for hot water was often omitted from 
schools, it being argued that the lavatories would 
answer their purposes reasonably well when sup- 
plied with co'd water only. This was undoubt- 
true. The introduction of showers, how- 
at once necessitates the installation of a 
amount of hot water equipment, 
gether with the required piping. 
conditions, it is a 


edly 
ever, 
certain to- 
Under these 
only small addi- 
tional expense to supply the other fixtures with 
hot water, making the system complete thruout. 

To give satisfactory 


matter of 


the modern 
school building, it is necessary for a hot water 
system to be installed so as to 


service in 


circulate hot 
as closely as possible to the fixtures sup- 

With the plain, “dead-end” hot water 
system, without circulation pipes, the water lies 
stagnant in the pipes and constantly cools off 
therein, necessary to draw off this 
the outlet before hot 
water can be obtained. Where shower baths are 
installed the hot water piping is necessarily of 
fairly and this requires that a con- 
body of water be thus drawn off. 

To avoid this waste the circulating system is 
used, | 


of water thru the hot water lines is maintained, 


water 


plied. 


making it 


cooled water thru faucet 


large size 
siderable 
yy means of which a constant circulation 
this circulation extending up to the point where 


the “dead-end” 
fixture 


or non-circulating branch to a 
is connected to the main. To obtain hot 
conditions, it is 
only the amount of water 
ecntained in the pipe between the faucet fixture 
and the (with careful 
designing) can be kept down to so small an 


water under these necessary 


draw out sma!] 


circulation line, which 
amount as to make delivery of hot water almost 
immediate. 


Circulation systems are of two kinds and are 


known respectively as the “downfeed” or “over- 
head system” and the “upfeed” or “basement” 
system. Of these two systems better results are 


Harold L. Alt, M, E. 


(Article Ten: 


Water Supply Systems). 





Fig. 98 


with the 
this method it is neces- 
the hot ‘water to the roof 
top floor ceiling and then to 
feed (from this roof space) vertical hot water 
drops down and thru to the basement. 
drops are collected together into a 
return line which back 
tank. 


The cooling of the 


obtained so far as circulation goes, 


overhead system. By 
sary to carry all of 


space above the 


Here the 
hot water 
goes to the hot water 
water as it stands in the 
drops causes it to contract thereby 
its weight. 


increasing 
The weight of the water in the main 
hot water riser carried up to the roof space is 
not thus affected. This results in the water in 
the drops sinking into the return line and going 
back to the tank as fast as It must 
be understood, that this cooling in a 


amounts 


it cools. 
however, 
well designed system to only ten or 
fifteen degrees so that even the return water is 


plenty hot enough for all ordinary use. 
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A graphic representation of a system of this 
kind is shown in Fig. 96 where the circulation 
system is used in connection with a house tank. 
The hot water heater is located in the basement 
B and is supplied from the house tank into 
which the cold water is pumped by a pump not 
shown in the sketch. From the hot water heater 
the water rises up thru the main hot water riser 
past the first, second and third floors to the roof 
space above the third floor ceiling C 
the roof R. 

At this point (which is the highest point of 
the hot water system) an air vent pipe is tapped 
in, this being taken up into the pent house and 
turned down over the house tank. The reason 
for this is that all water when heated gives up 
a certain amount of ordinarily contained 
in all cold water), which collects in bubbles and 
gradually the highest point in the 
system. Of course when this air accumulates 
in any quantity it retards or stops entirely the 
hot water circulation. 


and below 


air, 


works to 


The hot water supply then runs horizontally 
in this ceiling space so as to supply the re- 
quired drops which are connected into the hot 
water return as shown. The probable method 
of running the cold water supply with the cold 
water drops paralleling the ones for hot water 
is also indicated. 

In Fig. 97 is shown the up-feed system in 
which the main hot water supply, instead of be- 
ing carried up to the space between © and R, 
is run in the basement and feeds the hot water 
supply risers from the bottom instead of from 
the top. The hot water ascends in these risers 
to a point just below the connection to the third 
flcor fixtures at which point 
off for the hot water return. This line parallels 
the riser down to the basement 


a branch is tapped 


and is connected 
in the basement to the hot water return line, 
which is earried back to the heater. Air relief 
on this system is obtained thru the top fixture 
connections, the air being drawn off with the 
water as fast as it accumulates. 

For heating water several methods are in use. 
Of these coal and steam are the cheapest and 
most used, and gas is next. The ! 
is electricity which is so expensive that it may 
be eliminated consideration, 
where large quantities of water are 


least common 


from especially 


to be heated. 
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Fig. 96. 
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Fig. 99 


The most common method of heating water is 
by means of a tank filled with the required 
amount of heating surface composed of brass 
tubing. In this tubing the steam is condensed 
the same as in an ordinary radiator. In fact, 
the brass tubes are nothing but pipe coils sur- 
rounded by water instead of air. A view of a 
tenk heater of that description is shown in 
Fig. 98. It is often desirable, however, to have 
heaters which can be used in the summer time 
when the main steam boilers are not in service. 
In a case of this kind the tank is installed as 
before but a hot water stove is also arranged to 
circulate water to and fromthe tank just as 
the ordinary kitchen stove circulates water to 
end from the kitchen boiler. This hot water 
stove is used when the main boilers are out of 
service, but it is not used during the winter 
when steam is available. Exceptions are made 
oy course in cases where the steam boilers are 
overloaded, and it is advisable to conserve the 
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steam as much as possible by using the coal 
heater. 

In cases of high water pressure, say 40 lbs. 
or over, it is not good practice to install hot 
water heaters (which are generally made of cast 
iron) as they are not built to stand any great 
pressure. In cases like this, instead of the small 
hot water heater, a steam boiler of equal capa- 
city is instal'ed. The steam and return con- 
nections are then run to the tank and cross 
connected to the supply and return connection 
from the building heating boilers. This results 
in filling the brass tubes with steam at all times, 
the steam coming from the small boiler during 
the summer and from the heating boilers dur- 
ing the winter. The plan avoids the use of high 
pressure on the cast iron boiler. A view of a 
hot water tank installed in one of the newest 
schools, in which both steam connections and 
a hot water stove are used, is shown in Fig. 99. 

In cases where showers are not instal'ed, but 
where hot water is required only in small quan- 
tities, for washing dishes and for supplying a 
small number of lavatories, gas heaters are some- 
times used. These gas heaters are automatic in 
eperation and are arranged to keep the tank at 
a certain temperature. A thermostat in the tank 
turns on the gas (which ignites from a pilot 
light) whenever the temperature of the water 
falls below a certain number of degrees and 
turns off the gas (with the exception of the pilot 
light) whenever the desired temperature is again 
reached. In many cases steam connections are 
made for winter service, especially when the 
water comes in very cold and the gas heater is 
installed for summer use only. A view of an 
installation of this type is shown in Fig. 100. 

All hot water heaters should be provided with 
thermostatic control to prevent insufficient 
warming and overheating of the water. With- 
out the attention of the janitor, overheating is 
apt to result in boiling and the formation of 
steam. 


Where showers are installed special provision 
should always be made to prevent accidental 
scalding. This is necessary owing to the fact 
that hot water at a satisfactory temperature for 
other uses is entirely too hot to be used in 4 
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Fig. 100. 


shower. In fact, the temperature 
for satisfactory service on sinks, lavatories and 
similar fixtures is generally assumed to be 150° 
Fahr., while many persons in a shower bath 
(especially young children) cannot endure water 
at more than 100 degrees. 

It is, install some 
means whereby water supplied to showers will 
not be hotter than 100° Fahr. in temperature 
and also means whereby this temperature can 
be reduced to plain cold water at will. The 
exact method of this application depends con- 
siderably upon the character of the shower in- 
stallations and the desired method of operation. 
Where individual showers controlled entirely 
by the pupils are used, the most common as well 
as the safest way, is shown in Fig. 101. Here a 
thermostatic hot water regulator supplied with 
beth hot and cold water delivers tempered water 
(at 100° Fahr., or thereabouts) into a tempered 
water line. This tempered water line is con- 
nected to the hot water side of all the showers, 
n> hot water being supplied directly to the 
showers. The cold water line in addition to its 
connection to the regulator, is extended to and 
connected with the cold water side of the show- 
ers. Both of these pipes are usually concealed 
back of the slab work. 

In each shower stall is placed a common 
shower mixing valve which—if of the anti- 
scalding type—opens the cold water first and 
then gradually closes the cold water and opens 
the tempered water line until pure tempered 
water is being delivered to the shower. Turn- 
ing this handle back across the dial reverses the 
operation gradually shutting off the tempered 
water and turning on the cold water, until a 


customary 


therefore, customary to 


cold water temperature is reached, then shut- 
ting off the cold water and thus stopping the 
flow of the shower. Showers arranged in this 
manner allow the individual pupil to control 
absolutely the temperature of water which he 
is using up to 100° (or other temperature for 
which the regulator is set) and down as low as 
the temperature of the cold water will permit. 
This scheme automatically keeps the showers 
shut off in stalls that are not in use, thus pre- 
venting the waste of water. 

In cases where young pupils use the showers 
it is often instructor, 
rather than the pupil, control the water tempera- 
ture. To control possible an 
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Exemption of School Property From Taxation 


Harry R. Trussler, Dean, College of Law, University of Florida 


Exemption from taxation is the exception to 
the rule that all property is liable to contribute 
to the common burden, and such exemption is 
not favored in law. It can be allowed only 
when granted in clear terms, and can never be 
presumed (Note 3 L. R. A. 206). The intention 
of the legislature must govern in ascertaining 
the extent of an exemption. But in arriving at 
such intention the same strictness of construc- 
tion will not be indulged where the exemption 
is to religious, scientific, literary and educa- 
tional institutions that will be applied in con- 
sidering exemptions to corporations created and 
operated for private gain (10 S. W. 284). And 
the statutes providing for the exemption of prop- 
erty of educational institutions have been con- 
strued somewhat more liberally than those deal- 
ing with houses of religious worship (Note 19 
L. R. A. 291). 

Nothing to the contrary appearing, a general 
exemption from taxation may extend to private 
as well as to public, to unincorporated as well 
as to corporated institutions (21 L. R. A. N. 
S. 164; 113 N. Y. Suppl. 948). But the insti- 
tution must perform some educational function; 
and when this ceases the property becomes sub- 
ject to taxation (19 Pa. Co. Ot. 609). 

The term “public” school, as used in tax 
laws, ordinarily means only such schools as are 
maintained under the laws of the state as part 
of its system of education, and does not include 
such schools as are supported and controlled by 
private enterprise, altho they may be public in 
the sense that they are open to all applicants 
free of charge (10 L. R. L. 376; 34 Am. Rep. 
397). The application of the term “public,” 
however, is not a question of definition, but of 
legislative intention, and it may apply to schools 
open to the public, altho not owned by the pub- 
lic, notwithstanding some charge for tuition is 
made (9 Atl. 907). Of course, if the exemption 
is granted to “free” schools, it may be claimed 
by private schools charging no tuition (18 Atl. 
516). 

Examples of Interpretation. 

The word “school” in an exemption statute 
means any institution of learning and is not 
limited to the lower grades of schools (35 N. 
W. 222). An exemption of “lots with the build- 
ings thereon, when the same are used for 
does not include office furniture or 
laboratory apparatus not fastened to the build- 
ing (20 S. W. 35). Exemption of lands “when 
the same are used” for educational purposes 
includes land used therefor, but not owned by 
the institution (48 So. 659). Exemption of “all 
corporate property belonging to an educational 
institution includes all property held by the 
same, altho not actually used and occupied by 
it (48 N. W. 1119). So an exemption of land 
“so long as said land belongs to” the school ap- 
plies regardless of the use made of the prop- 
erty (9 S. W. 892). 


schools” 


Taxation of State Schools. 


Inasmuch as state schools, generally denom- 
inated “public schools,” perform public func- 


tions under state control, their property is pre- 
sumptively exempt from the operation of gen- 
eral tax laws. Indeed, unless the tax law ex- 
pressly so provides, it does not apply at all to 
the property of political bodies which exercise 


*NOTI This is one of a series of articles which will 


be published in book form with the title, “Law in Its 
Relation to Schools and Teachers.” 


‘he Abbreviations used are: Am. Dec.—American 


Vecisions; Am, Rep.—American Reports; Am. St. Rep. 
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ed New Series; N. E. 
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Northeastern Reporter; N. 
Reporter; Pac.—Pacific Reporter; 
uthern Reporter; 8S, E.—Southeastern Reporter; 
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in different degrees the sovereignty of the state. 
Such property of the state is taxable, if the 
state sees fit to tax it; but to levy a tax upon 
it would render necessary new taxes to meet the 
demand of this tax, and thus the public would 
be taxing itself in order to raise money to pay 
over to itself, and no one would be benefited 
but the officers employed, whose compensation 
would go to increase the useless levy. Conse- 
quently, the intent of the state to tax public 
property must clearly appear; it will not be 
presumed (2 L. R. A. 148; Cooley on Taxation, 
ord ed., p. 265). 

If school property is exempt as public prop- 
erty of the state, it is immaterial whether it is 
devoted exclusively to school purposes or not (20 
L. R. A. 151). It is thus necessary at the out- 
set to determine whether the school in question 
is owned by the state, for if it is merely an in- 
strumentality of the state, its property is public 
property, and no more subject to taxation than 
a jail, a courthouse, or an insane hospital. No 
exemption is needed for public property held as 
such (42 Pa. 25). Indeed, an exemption may 
be disadvantageous, since it may be so con- 
strued as to cut down the implied exemption; 
it may show an intent to tax public property to 
a certain extent. 

In determining whether a school is a state 
school, neither the fact that it is a public school 
nor the fact that it receives assistance from the 
state is conclusive. A state school must be part 
of the state’s system of education. The Uni- 
versity of Maine, for example, while chartered 
by the state and fostered by it, is not a branch 
of the state’s educational system. It is a cor- 
poration wholly separate and apart from the 
state. Consequently, whatever exemption from 
taxation it enjoys must be found in the written 
law of the state (74 Atl. 19). Power to exempt 
property from taxation inheres in the legisla- 
ture, subject to constitutional limitations; but 
a provision in a state constitution that certain 
specified classes of property shall be exempt 
does not preclude the legislature from exempt- 
ing other property. Consequently, in exempt- 
ing school property from taxation, the legisla- 
ture may go farther than the constitution has 
gone (66 Kan. 590; 97 Am. St. Rep. 396). 
Exemption of State Schools from Federal Taxes. 

Under the constitution of the United States 
the state is impliedly prohibited from taxing the 
agencies whereby the federal government per- 
forms its functions. Neither can the federal 
government tax the agencies of the state govern- 
ment. To allow either government this power 
would make it possible for the favorite govern- 
ment to tax out of existence the government 
upon whose institutions taxes are levied. As 
Chief Justice Marshall declared: “That the 
power to tax involves the power to destroy; that 
the power to destroy may defeat and render use- 
less the power to create; that there is a plain 
repugnance in conferring on one government a 
power to control the constitutional measures of 
are propositions not to be denied” (4 
Wheat. 316). 

Inasmuch as state schools are agencies of 
state government (92 N. W. 289; 46 S. W. 
1076), it necessarily follows that the United 
States cannot tax the property of such schools. 
Neither can it tax bonds issued to raise money 
for such schools. It is likewise powerless to 
tax the salaries received by the teachers therein. 
The federal income tax, therefore, does not 
apply to the salaries of teachers of state schools, 
altho it is applicable to the salaries of teachers 
of private schools. Conversely, the same im- 
munity from state taxation is enjoyed by the 
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federal government, in respect to its schools, 
its property supporting them, the salaries of its 
teachers, and the bonds or paper by which money 
is raised for their construction and support. 
Neither the state nor the federal government 
has endeavored to tax the school agencies of 
the other; but the lack of power on the part 
of either government to do so follows conclu- 
sively from the principles announced in an- 
alogous cases (10 Bush., Ky., 681; 130 S. W. 
1057; 17 Am. Rep. 738; 45 S. E. 534; 11 Wall. 
113; 16 Pt. 435; 157 U. S. 429). 


Where the state upon consideration grants a 
private school immunity from taxation, it can- 
not deprive it afterwards of this exemption to 
any extent; for the prohibition of the federal 
constitution against the passage of laws im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts applies to the 
contracts of the state as well as to the contracts 
between individuals. Thus the Illinois Legisla- 
ture in 1855 declared that all the property of 
Northwestern University should be forever free 
from taxation of all kinds. A subsequent stat- 
ute of 1872, conforming taxation to the consti- 
tution of 1870, limited this exemption to land 
and other property in immediate use by the 
school. Because this legislation diminished the 
original immunity from taxation enjoyed by 
Northwestern, it was held unconstitutional. 
Neither a later statute nor a later constitution 
of a state can impair the obligation of a state 
contract (99 U. S. 309). 

General Exemptions and Municipal Taxes. 

Does a general exemption from taxation of 
the property of educational institutions extend 
to the taxes of municipalities? This is a ques- 
tion of interpretation, under all the circum- 
stances, of the language of the exemption. Thus 
land granted by Vermont to Dartmouth College, 
“free and exempt from public taxes,” was held 
subject to taxes levied by the town of Wheelock. 


One of the main questions argued was whether 
a town tax was a public tax within the meaning 
of the charter. The court decided that the 
words “public taxes” were open to construction 
as to whether they were used in the sense of 
including or excluding town taxes. The prac- 
tical construction of the charter by the parties 
in interest, in effect treating town taxes as not 
included in the exemption for more than a quar- 
ter of a century immediately succeeding the 
organization of the town and commencing soon 
after the grant of the charter, was given great 
weight in favor of this construction, notwith- 
standing the later usage to the contrary. The 
acts of the legislature used the words “public 
taxes” as apparently synonymous with state 
taxes, and in interpreting them the court had 
held that a statute governing the sale of land 
for “public taxes” did not apply to a town tax. 
Moreover, if the exemption applied to town 
taxes, then in this case, since the entire town- 
ship had been granted to the college, all the ob- 
ligations of the town would have to be raised 
by taxes on persons and personal property only 

~a condition hardly within the intention of the 

legislature. Public grants are to be construed 
beneficially in favor of the public, and strictly 
against the grantees. 

“The conclusion is,” said Judge Peck, “we 
hold the term ‘public taxes’ was used in the 
charter in reference to taxes pertaining to the 
public revenue, as distinguished from local 
municipal taxes, such as town, parish, district, 
and village taxes, assessed upon, and to be ex- 
pended for the use and immediate benefit of, the 
particular municipality. This construction sat- 
isfies the language and accomplishes the pur- 
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pose of the exemption, and is in harmony with 
the rule of interpretation applicable to the 
case” (14 Am. Rep. 640). Under different cir- 
cumstances the opposite conclusion has been 
reached (27 La. Ann. 188). 


When Exemptions on Acquired Property Begin. 

Altho a school enjoys exemption from taxation 
on all the property it may acquire and hold, still 
it must assume the payment of taxes assessed 
for the current fiscal year on any property which 
it purchases or acquires otherwise (37 Cye. 
897). This is the uniform holding of the 
courts. It is not enough for the school to pay 
the taxes on such property for the fraction of 
the fiscal year preceding its acquisition; taxes 
for the entire year are payable. Of course no 
taxes can be levied on the property thereafter, 
so long as the exemption in favor of the school 
remains in force. 


In enforeing this rule against the Pennsy]l- 
vania Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind, the court said: “A change in the use of 
property, after the tax had become a lien, was 
not a defense to the action. The assessment 
had been completed and the tax for the whole 
year had become a fixed liability due seven 
months before the change in the use. In Moore 
v. Taulor, 147 Pa. 481, 23 Atl. 768, relied on 
by the appellant, no tax had been assessed, be- 
cause at the time of the assessment the build- 
ing had been used as a place of public worship 
and therefore was exempt, but during the year 
this use had ceased and it was held that the 
property became at once assessable for the un- 
expired term of the year. It does not, how- 
ever, follow that if a change in the use of a 
property during the tax year exempts it from 
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future assessments, it will be relieved from the 
payment of a tax duly assessed when it was 
liable. The general rule is otherwise. An act 
of an owner of property that brings it within 
an exemption provided by law does not relieve 
from taxes previously levied.” (63 Atl. 420). 


Nature of Ownership Necessary for Exemption. 

To be entitled to exemption from taxation, it 
has been said (37 Cyc. 935) that it is ordinar- 
ily necessary that the property should be owned 
by the school or college; it is not enough that it 
is used for such purposes if owned by a third per- 
son. This proposition, however, properly applies 
only to the beneficial interest of the legal owner; 
it does not render taxable to the school the in- 
terest in the property enjoyed by the school 
under a lease or a contract of purchase. The 
interest or estate in the school devoting the 
property to school purposes agreeable to law is 
not taxable; the residuary interest of the legal 
owner, however, is taxable to him. Thus it was 
said by the Supreme Court of Minnesota: “But 
the lessors claiming the benefit of the exemption 
in this case are mere private owners of the prop- 
erty, and the exemption is not [claimed] for 
the lessees, the trustees of the seminary, and it 
ean only be claimed arguendo to be for their 
benefit in an indirect and collateral way” (45 
N. W. 615). 


To the same effect is the rule announced by 
the Supreme Court of Indiana: “The mere use 
or occupancy for school or educational purposes 
of the property of a private owner, sustaining 
merely the relation of lessor to a school or sem- 
inary does not create an exemption in his favor” 
(50 N. E. 562). In an Iowa case the property 
in question was owned by a private person, but 
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was used by a church and school; and it was 
held that there was no exemption. The court, 
however, said that it would be different if the 
title to the property were in the school or in the 
church, and might also be different if it were 
shown that the owner held the naked legal title 
in trust for the church or school (13 N. W. 409). 

Where property is devoted by the lessee to 
school purposes, some courts, however, will not 
allow taxes to be collected even from the lessor. 
The Supreme Court of Kansas, in construing 
a provision of the state constitution, which pro- 
vided that all property used exclusively for 
educational and scientific purposes should be 
exempt from taxation, held that the exemption 
depended entirely upon the use to which the 
property was devoted. “Nor is ownership evi- 
dence of use,” added the court. “This is too 
plain to need either argument or illustration. 
If the framers of the constitution had intended 
to exempt all property belonging to literary or 
charitable institutions from taxation, the lan- 
guage used would have been very different” (8 
Kan. 344; 10 Kan. 442). 

The same conclusion was reached by the 
Supreme Court of Alabama in considering the 
legality of a tax against the lessor of property 
devoted exclusively to school purposes by the 
lessee. Here the constitution exempted certain 
property from taxation, when used exclusively 
for schools; and it was held that the lessor could 
not be taxed. Referring to the Kansas cases 
above cited, the Alabama court said: “It is 
true that the facts of these two cases, respec- 
tively, show that the title to the property was 
in the party claiming the exemption; but this, we 


think, does not necessarily weaken the cases as 
(Continued on Page 85) 
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THE UNIT KITCHEN 


Don C. Bliss, Superintendent, Montclair, N. J. 


Many communities in which thetfe is no par- 
ticular demand for a voeational school for girls 


Pr 


are nevertheless vitally concerned in a type of 


education designed especially for potential 


home-makers. As an integral part of this train- 


ing cooking is a very important factor. If the 
schools are to make their domestic science 


courses of the greatest value to the girls, plainly 
the work must be carried on under conditions 
closely resembling those which each will ulti- 
mate'y meet in her own home. The usual type 
of school kitchen in no way resembles the home 
kitchen. Both the arrangement of the room and 
the manner of instruction are modelled closely 
en the laboratory method of the science depart- 
ment. The girl who completes the school course 
in domestic science must reorganize her knowl- 
edge before it can be applied to her home prob- 
lems. The traditional methods are ex- 
cellent in themselves and doubtless provide a 
valuable training, but they lack efficiency to 
the extent that they are carried on under arti 
feial conditions. 


school 


The question of adequate in- 
struction is one of vital concern to the home, 
since the woman who manages it needs to be 


trained for her work as thoroly as the man who 
supports it. 


School-taught cooking is too frequently re- 
sarded with suspicion. This is due partly to 
the failure to recognize the scientific basis of 
ich work, and partly to the failure to establish 
vital connection 


Let the school once prove its value in training 


cient home-makers and all opposition at once 
disappears. In realizing this aim it cannot pro- 
basis of 


between school and home. 


laboratory exercises, 


ire simply illustrative and imitative, nor 
t rest satisfied with teaching underlying 
ples. Only by equipping its kitchen like 
the home and shaping its methods upon 


practice can it hope to establish this con- 
1) 


e 


Instruction in home-making must be 


sc definite that its practical application is easily 
apparent. The usual assumption seems to be 
that when the need arises instinct will furnish 
a woman with the ability to solve her problems, 
and apparently no number of poor cooks can 
eradicate the belief that skill in this particular 
undertaking will come at the call of necessity. 
The steadily increasing cost of living and the 
growing difficulty of obtaining trained domes- 
ties is making more and more clear the need of 
domestic skill for the housekeeper charged with 
the responsibility of maintaining an efficient 
liome. 

According to the accepted school method of 


teaching cooking one of two plans is followed. 
In the first the group method is practiced, the 
entire class 
single dish. 


uniting in the preparation of a 
Here each girl has but a frac- 
tional part of the responsibility, and in case of 
failure no blame can be attached to the indi- 
vidual. In the second method each one follows 
the receipt but must work with small quantities 
because of the excessive cost of material if the 
regular amount is used. The pupil has the com- 
plete experience but its value is destroyed for 
practical purposes. It is really a demonstration 
method, adapted to laboratory practice but with 
little domestic value. 
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A TYPICAL SCHOOL KITCHEN 


The amount of time devoted to instruction in 
cooking is also woefully inadequate. Under 
average conditions only two hours a week, or 80 
hours a year, is required. Oonsequently the 
work must be confined to representative dishes, 
and the girl leaves the course with little com- 
prehensive knowledge of the subject. If the 
schools are to* give adequate preparation for 
home-making the allotted time must be sufh 
cient to approximate in thoroness the training 
necessary for any other trade. 

To aggravate this weakness, many domestic 
science instructors are lacking in practical ex- 
perience with home conditions. Their training 
is wholly academic since their only contact with 
their subject is from the teacher’s standpoint. 
The instruction given by such teachers must, of 
necessity, often lead to absurdities which bring 
the entire course into disrepute with practical 
housekeepers. It has been proved that the best 
manual-training instructors are those who have 
had practical experience themselves in industry. 
Similarly, the best domestic science instructor 
is one who has had practical experience in a 
home. From this experience, when supple- 
mented by a course in a good technical school, 
comes a breadth of expert knowledge and skill 
which qualifies her to fill the position in an 
efficient manner. 

Another factor which has militated against 
the suecess of domestic art courses in the public 
schools is the unsuitable equipment. The appli- 
cation of the laboratory method has resulted 
in the development of the traditional school 
kitchen in which the furniture is located on 
three sides of a rectangle with the teacher’s 


desk placed on the fourth side. From this posi- 


tion the instructor can oversee the work of the 
class. By no stretch of the imagination can 
such an arrangement be considered a reproduce 
In the “unit” kitchen, 
as worked out in Montclair, has been found a 


tion of home conditions. 


method which ipproximates the requirements of 


actual training under home conditions. The 
Montelair plan differs in one important point 
from previous attempts to solve the problem: 
Instead of small rooms constructed by the erec 


tion or temp partitions, the units are 
spaces separated from one another only by an 


iron pipe ra this arrangement gives 


the sacher ay to oversee the entire 
room. By thi nall space resembling 
a home kitchen unit of construc 
tion, and these uni repeated to any ex 


tent which seems desirable. Five of them are 
provided in the Montelair high school kitchen 
and each is occupied by a group of four girls. 
The small kitchens are furnished with a full- 
sized gas stove, a cooking table, a sink, and a 
china cupboard together with the necessary 
utensils. One or two refrigerators and an equal 
number of fireless cookers are provided for the 
five units, because it is unnecessary to equip 
each kitchen with these articles. Such an ar- 
rangement does not require a room of any par 
ticular shape, since the plan allows a wide var- 
iation in the location of the different units. 

The accompanying floor plan shows one meth- 
od of dividing a room 32 x 54 feet. 

The size of the units permits their arrange- 
ment in any order required by the space avail- 
able. It is, however, a decided advantage to 
locate them in such a way that each unit allows 
an unobstructed view of the pupils, and is read- 
ily aecee ssible to the instructor: The problem ot 
arrangement is very simple in a new building. 
Not only may the space be planned in the most 
advantageous manner, but the necessary plumb- 
ing may be installed at the outset. In this way 
the general appearance of the room may be made 
attractive and the various articles of furniture 
located in the proper relative position. 

The two pictures reproduced herewith serve 
to illustrate the difference in appearance be- 
tween the traditional type of school kitchen and 
such an arrangement as has been suggested. 

The cost of equipping a room on the unit 
kitchen basis will probably be slightly more than 
the cost for the traditional type of equipment. 
Reckoned in terms of the value of the training 








received by the students this increased expendi- 
ture is worth while. In school administration, 
as well as in business, it is possible to be penny 
wise and pound foolish. Efficiency must be the 
fundamental consideration of the school in 
formulating its policy, and there is no true econ- 
omy in sacrificing effective training for the sake 
of a small financial saving. The slight differ- 
ence in the initial cost of the two plans is ap- 
parent from the following tables. 

Cost of equipment for hollow square: twenty 
pupils. 
10 tables with stoves at $22.00.........$220.00 
2 gas stoves (large) at $28.00......... 56.00 
2 sinks (large) at $25.00............. 50.00 
Small equipment (individual)......... 200.00 
Large equipment (mone).............. 


$526.00 

Cost of equipment for five unit kitchens: 
twenty pupils. 

1( tables (without stoves) at $11.00... .$110.00 


10 @was stoves at $19.00. ..........62.-. 100.0 
S GED O6 DIGG osciccciissicvises. TH 
Small equipment (individual)......... 200.00 
Large equipment (general)............ 75.00 
5 cabinets (for holding large equip.)... 15.00 

$665.00 


Another element entering into this question 
is the possibility of using the domestie science 
rooms for extension work for the housewives of 
the community. Here is an opportunity for 
splendid service that is too often overlooked. 
Tentative experiments in Montelair indicate an 
eagerness on the part of the housewives to avail 
themselves of the school facilities for training 
in domestic art. Last year 225 housewives en- 
rolled for short unit courses in cooking. Busy 
women cannot afford the time nor do they feel 
any necessity for a year’s instruction, but they 
welcome eagerly the opportunity for unit courses 
of ten lessons in particular phases of the sub- 
ject. The following are sample unit courses in 
which the Montclair housewives were particu- 
larly interested: 

Bread and Rolls. 
Invalid Cookery. 
Salads and Desserts. 
Left Overs. 

Break fasts. 

Fireless Cooking. 
Marketing. 

Cake and Pastry. 

These short courses represent one of the many 
attempts which have been made to bring the 
Lome and the school into vital contact. The 
American people are proud of their public 
schools and are willing to support them gener- 
ously. The extent to which this support will 
be given is conditioned largely upon the liber- 
ality of the policy followed by the schools in 


dealing with the people. 
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THE IOWA RURAL SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


AT THE SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION 
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High schools in the United States are of re- 
cent origin, comparatively speaking, and have 
grown out of the need for higher learning for 
the general mass of young people which the old 
time academy did not reach. The academies 
were private institutions doing splendid work, 
but were too expensive and too far distant to 
reach the poor man’s family or even the family 
of the man of moderate means; so the common 
schools in towns and cities began to offer, upon 
the demand of parents, subjects which hereto- 
fore had not been thought possible with the 
limited facilities of the common school. This 
process of evolution continued until the evolu- 
tion of the grand American institution called 
the high school has been the result. 

Twenty-five years ago only now and then a 
rural parent thought it worth while to incur the 
expense or take the trouble to give his boys or 
girls a high school education, and only then 
with the thought of having them go forward to 
a university or college to finally enter one of 
the professions—his fundamental idea and _pur- 
pose was to have them relieved of the drudgery 
of the old type farming he had been subjected 
to. However, since 1890 the typical high school 
has been established every village and city, 
and every hamlet has at least its ten grade 
school. The rural parent no longer is giving 
his children a high-school education at a sacri- 
fice and for the purpose of entering one of the 
so-called professions, but to prepare them to 
more fully meet the requirements of American 
citizens and equip them with means of success- 
fully entering the ever-increasing professional- 
cm of farming. The old idea of educating the 
children away from the farm is now literally 
untrue and the farmer is demanding and receiv- 
ing for his children the same advantages as 
those in towns and cities. 

So many rural-school-trained boys and girls 
attend high sehool side by side with town- 
trained children that the question has arisen as 
to which does the better work in the high school. 
One idea seems to prevail; that rural trained 
children do better work, on the whole, than 
town trained; another idea is directly opposite. 
It has been with the idea of either substantiat- 
ing or correcting these opinions scientifically, 
that the following data have been collected and 
compiled. 

That there be no false impression created, 
let it be understood at the outset that this is 
not in any sense a criticism of the first eight 
grades of either the rural schools or the town 
schools, but purely a comparison of the high- 
school records of an equal number of rural and 
town high-school graduates, and an effort to 
learn the reason why such conditions prevail. 

The data were collected by sending the fol- 
lowing worded letter to 40 Michigan superin- 
tendents and an equal number of Wisconsin 
supervising principa!s: 

“Madison, Wisconsin, 1914. 

Superintendent - , 

Dear Sir: 

The Educational Department of the University 
of Wisconsin is making a study of the much dis- 
cussed question as to whether the rural trained 
boy and girl makes a better or worse showing in 
high school than the purely town trained boy and 
girl 

In order to make this study valuable and com- 
prehensive, we are trying to gather the high 
school records of five hundred or more of each 
group of young people who have completed the 
high school course. We are endeavoring to gather 
these records from various small cities and 
Villages in Michigan and Wisconsin. Will you be 
kind enough to assist us? In return we will 
gladly send you a summary of our finding. 

( hoose at random ten boys and ten girls who 
received their first eight years of training in the 
rural schools, and in that same way choose the 
Same number of purely town trained boys and 
girls. Stick to the last three graduating classes 
as nearly as possible. The names of the young 
people are not needed. We might suggest that 


Country and Town Students in High Schools 


A Comparative Study of the Work Done in High Schools by Pupils Who Did Their First Eight Years’ 
Work in Rural Schools and Those Who Did It in Town Schools. 


C. R. Murphy, Montello, Wis. 


you number all the rural boys of the classes you 
wish to pick from, and have some person who 
happens to be in your office choose ten numbers 
from the group; do the same for the rural girls, 
the city boys and the city girls. Enclosed find 
blanks for your use. 

We are aware that you have many calls upon 
your time, but this will give a relative measure of 
the country-trained and town-trained boys and 
girls, the summary of which may be of interest to 
you. 


So far in our educational systems, only the 
more select students go beyond the eighth grade, 
and particularly is this true of the country 
schools, therefore do not consider our summary 
and conclusions as showing the relative merits of 
the rural and town schools. 

We shall be greatly obliged if you will send 
the records at an early date. Any expense in- 
curred we shall be glad to defray if you will in- 
dicate its amount when returning the blanks. 

Yours truly.” 

The towns selected ranged in population from 
five hundred to three thousand because high 
schools in towns under five hundred would be 
apt to be somewhat rural in character, and the 
relative proportion of rural and town pupils in 
high schools in towns of over three thousand 
would likely favor the latter. The idea of gath- 
ering the records of equal numbers of each 
group from the same school was to have the 
aggregate groups trained under like conditions. 

Fully one-half of the towns from which data 
was asked are on the accredited lists of their 
respective state universities and nineteen of the 
towns are on the accredited list of the central 
association of accredited schools. Two-thirds of 
towns whose schools responded are on the above 
mentioned lists. Fourteen Michigan schools 
and seven Wisconsin schools responded with 
ccmplete records as asked, and some of the more 
interested ones sent a few more than the re- 
quired twenty records. The blank sent asked 
for the following figures; Numerical standings 
by semesters of each subject pursued; the num- 
ber of years to complete the high-school course; 
the number of failures during the course; the 
number of conditions during the course; the age 
at graduation; and the passing mark. 

From the answers, 456 individuals are re- 
corded; of this number 112 each were of coun- 
try boys and town boys and 116 each of country 
girls and of town girls. Whether this is a suff- 
cient number of cases to determine anything 
may be questioned by some, but we believe that 
insomuch as they were reported from all parts 
ot the two states, and were chosen from the lists 
as they were, the two groups of marks are repre- 
sentative of the general work done. 

The average standing of each individual was 
found. Then the average standing of each of 
the four groups: country girls, 
town boys and town girls, then the standing of 
the country boys and girls taken together. The 
following are such averages: 


country boys, 


CS MIN bs 5 N8 Ce Rae sees Be 86.8 
Ce EE kc eSh ce Sdua Cacaca sins 87.46 
Pe eo rrr 87.14 
oo eee er rrr eee 86.48 
ee ee een 86.69 
AVOTERG OF TBO CWO. 6 biccccicscvese 86.59 


This is about fifty-five hundredths of a point 
in favor of the country group. 

The following are the age averages grouped 
as above: 


ee eee ee ee ee 18.27 
CT IEE 5 8-000 36's Sead ee wee 17.93 
PU a | 18.10 
PE CE csteekees Mende boas eaeas 18.09 
Te SE Av vehiasiivebdecs sc Senwes 17.87 
BVGEEES GE TAO GG ioc icceccevcciss 17.98 


This gives about twelve hundredths of a point 
in favor of the town group. 

The number of years to complete the four 
year course averaged as follows :? 

1All schools reported a passing mark of 75. 


23ome took less and some more than four years to 
finish the course. 
25 


CE TI oi. 555.6-4. 0s Ses ede ae 4.019° 
CGE TE 6k 0 4 tkaae cs Saber 3.255 
Pe 3.68 
ME o's sah aes ipes te baauente 4.373 
WO GA hciis 6s bes chewed 4.059 
AVOTORO OF THO CWGOi oicicckicccs dicen 4.22 


This makes an advantage of better than one- 
half year for the country group. 

The total number of failures by single sub- 
jects are as follows :* 


SRE RE 6 Gs a se'eos's owing bine seated 49 
ROE PUNO ons 55 6 ised aedecdunees 31 
ME TRO ao 4d 6099.06 «hee ee Pada 80 
cc SETS Cee ee eo ree 63 
MN S505 0A aS aS tee 86 
EE 40.4.3 0053 seas eee 149 


This makes approximately one failure for 
each two country students and one for each 
town student. 

The figures indicate that the country group 
have a higher graduating average than the town 
group slightly more than one-half point, but 
when one stops to consider that the grades were 
given on the 25 point system (75 to 100) the 
half-point seems a negligible quantity. Yet 
about® seven thousand standings were used in 
each group to arrive at the final average. The 
country group has the further advantage of 
graduating in less than four years or taking 
one-half year less than the town group. It has 
a still further advantage in the number of fail- 
ures, eight to fifteen. On the other hand, the 
town group has the very slight age advantage 
of twelve-hundredths of one year. There must 
be some reason for this difference in average 
standing, in years to complete the course, and 
in number of failures. We shall not attempt to 
explore the entire field but give what, 
to us, to be the valid reasons. In doing this, we 
shall try to oo away from personal opinions 
stimulated by a life’s work among high school 
children in esau towns and base our judg- 
ments on the above figures. Let us consider 
three advantages of the country group from two 
viewpoints. What are the reasons for the 
higher general average, less years in high school 
and the less number of 
group ¢ 


it seems 


failures of the country 
Only the better, more capable students 
can pass the country eighth grade ex: page eg 
before the compulsory age limit (set by law in 
Michigan and Wisconsin), so it is reasonable to 
expect that the country children are on the whole 
well prepared to enter high school. Again, par- 
ents go to the trouble and expense of keeping 
their children in the high school only as long 
as they see that the children are making good. 
Their advantage in age is only slight, which one 
sees at a glance when twelve-hundredths of a 
year is reduced to months (1.5— months). As- 
suming that both groups enter school at the 
same age, the difference in age may be more 
than accounted for by the kindergarten in which 
most of the town group spend one-half to two 
years, having the benefit of its wonderful oppor- 
tunities while the country group is working 
ahead on the so-called fundamentals of reading, 
writing and numbers. 

What are the reasons for the lower general 
average, more than four years in high school 
and more failures of the town group? Accord- 
ing to official reports, more than 85 per cent of 
the eighth grade graduates of town schools in 
smaller places enter high school. These are of 
all types of ability ranging from the one who 
has barely passed from year to year to the ex- 
ceptionally bright student. Occasionally one of 
the former is kept in school by fond parents 
thru bribes and constant threats until he grad- 
uates. Frequently one hears a boy say: “It is 
easier to go to school than get out and hustle 
for myself.” Then he proceeds to do just enough 
school work to pass his grades. Of course it 


‘None came to high schools with incomplete credits 
or advanced standings 


‘Failures recorded by semesters. 


*Two hundred and twenty-eight students each with 
32 credita, 
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takes few of these to lower the average of the 
whole group. Ninety-one per cent of the fail- 
ures, according to the data received, are with 
those whose averages are below 82; and 89 per 
cent of the failures are among those requiring 
more than four years to graduate. So after all 
is it not possible that the difference, in average, 
years in high school, and number of failures, 
can be directly traced to the laggard whom it is 
easier for the town parent to maintain in school, 
than any other reason? On the other hand the 
country parent is not likely to keep his child 
in school who goes on year after year piling up 
failures and low marks, nor is he likely to hold 
him there the fifth year, believing him more use- 
ful at home than at school. Again, it.may be 
that the machine-like promotions of the town 
schools may have some effect. However, we do 
nothing more than bring this to the reader’s 
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-COUNTRY BOYS--GRAPH NO. 1. 


attention, for there must be organization in pro- 
motions. 

The opinion that country pupils do better 
work in high schoo! than town pupils may be 
more true than the reports of the graduates 
show, because so many town pupils, who just 
manage to get thru the eighth grade, are com- 
pelled by their parents to enter high school and 
make a dismal failure of the ninth and tenth 
grades thru poor preparation, indifference and 
indolence. 

Graph number one® of country boys shows a 
range from 76 to 97 and a mean 864 throwing 
the probability curve to the left with its twelve 
85s. Number two, the graph of the country 
girls, is not so regular, has a smaller range- 
77 to 96—but the same mean. The sixteen 85s 
slightly overbalance the fourteen 90s and throw 
it to the left as in number one. Number three, 
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the graph of the town boys, is more regular than 
the other three. It has a range from 76 to 95 
and a mean of 854; thirteen 85s again throws 
it, also, to the left. Number four, the town 
girls, has the same range and mean as number 
one, but fifteen 88s throw it to the right. Num- 
ber five, of the town group, is more regular than 
the others, but shows the mass of standings be 
tween 80 and 92. Number six, of the country 
group, shows the mass of standings be 
and 94. All these must be consider 1 in the 
light of group rather than individual graphs. 
These graphs do not show anything by grades, 
but there is a question which arises in that con 
nection: Is there any reason to believe that 
pupils exhibit a change of speed after entering 
high school? As a matter of fact only 43 town 
toys and girls have higher eleventh and twelfth 
grade standings than ninth and tenth grade 
standings, while 101 country boys and girls show 


tween 382 


“The graphs are made from individual standings in 
each subject. 
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better or level records. One hundred and two 
of the town group maintain a level thruout, 
some with high and some with low marks; the 
remaining 83 of the same group have from a 
slight to a decided falling-off. One hundred 
and seven of the country group hold a level and 
the remaining twenty show a lower standing in 
eleventh and twelfth grades than in the ninth 
and tenth grades. The following tabulation in 
totals and percentages illustrates the above: 





o 
- = 
S x & 
an td S uo 
s § ee 2 8F 
Ze .6U€«*d & 5 2 g& 
Country 228 20 107 46.93 101 44.3 
Town ..228 83 102 44.73 43 18.87 
Totals ..456 103 22.5+ 209 43.6+ 144 31.6— 


It is readily seen that 91.23 per cent of the 
country pupils either hold a level or improve 
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during the course, while only 63.6 per cent of 
the town pupils do the same. The conclusion 
is, that the town group is more fluctuating, and 
it can be accounted for only in that country 
pupils appreciate the difficulties encountered by 
their parents and themselves in staying in 
school, while the town pupils take it for granted. 

It is interesting to note the personal opinions 
of various superintendents and principals who 
sent replies: 


“* * * You will observe that our figures do 


not substantiate what is usually contended con- 
cerning the relative ability of country-bred and 
town-bred children. I confess this comes rather 
as a surprise to me for I anticipated different 
results from my investigation. The figures in 
the investigation were selected wholly at random 
and I feel that each group is representative of 
its class.” 


The country group from this school averaged 
86.75 and the town group 90. 


‘“* * * JT think if there is anything unfair 


with the lot system, of drawing the names of 
these young people, it has operated against the 
country pupils in our Case.” 

The town group of this school again has the 
advantage of twenty-five hundredths of a point. 

“* * * In my own experience I find the 
pupils from rural schools usually lacking in Eng- 
lish’ and in general not so well fitted for high 
school work as the town trained pupils, but they 
niake fully as good students in the high school. 
Especially is this true after the first year.’” 


The averages of the two groups from this 
school are exactly alike, being 88}. 


‘The town group averaged, from data submitted, in 
English, 87.74, and the country group, 87.29. The town 
group averaged in mathematics, 87.27, and the country 
group, 87.80 

*‘Substantiated by our table of percentages. 


While not all the opinions are absolutely def- 
inite, they carry the impression that better work 
in general and final higher grades are obtained 
by the country group than the town group. This 
is exactly what we have found—that there is no 
question but that the country group does rela- 
tively better work in the high school than the 
town group. It is to be finally remembered that 
the conclusions are drawn from records of grad- 
uates. 

Special Facts. 

The highest individual standing recorded 
for work of course was 974 by a country boy 
who did the work in four years with no failures 
or conditions and graduated at the age of 18. 
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GRAPH NO. 5--TOWN BOYS AND GIRLS 


The lowest individual standing was 753 by a 
town girl who did the work in four years with 
three failures and graduated at the age of 18. 

The highest passing mark received in single 
subjects by individuals was 99; recorded as fol- 
lows: town boys, three; Latin, first semester, 
first year; history, first year; mathematics, first 
semester, second year. Town girls, one; history, 
first semester, fourth year. Country girls, one; 
history, first semester, second year. 

The lowest passing mark received in single 
subjects by individuals was 75 of which there 
were 47. 

Twelve 98s were reported. 

From one school all the town girls were 17 
years old; from one school seven of the 20 re- 
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GRAPH NO. 6--COUNTRY BOYS AND GIRLS 


ported were 16; from one school seven of the 20 
reported were 20. 

Only one graduated at 15; it was a country 
girl with a final average of 90 1/3; her lowest 
standing was 86 in physics and her highest 
standing was 94 in mathematics. 

Twenty-one graduated at 16: 

5 country boys. 
10 country girls. 
2 town boys. 
4 town girls. 


Concluded on Page 91 
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FRONT VIEW OF BANCROFT SCHOOL, SIOUX FALLS, 8S. D. Messrs. Holmes and Flinn, Architects. 


One-Story Schoolhouses in Sioux Falls 


In three new schools just completed, the city 
of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, has made a rad- 
ical departure from the ordinary type of two 
and three-story schoolhouses. The buildings are 
one story in height, fireproof in construction, 
panieproof in arrangement and embody the lat- 
est ideas in arrangement for the health of the 
pupils, the efficiency of the instruction and the 
wider use by the community. 

The three buildings are practically identical 
in plan, construction and equipment. The Ban- 
croft School which was the first to be planned 
was completed during the summer of 1915, and 
occupied in September. It is placed on a site 
comprising two city blocks. 

The Longfellow School which was opened Feb- 
ruary 1, 1916, occupies a site covering a block 
and a half of ground. It takes the place of a 
six-room brick building which is to be aban- 
doned because it is not fire safe and because it 
is located on a sife surrounded by railroad 
tracks. 

The Lineoln building is located on the same 
plot of ground with an old building and is con 
nected with the latter by means of a tunne! that 
carries heating pipes and telephone and bell sig- 


A general deseription of the Bancroft school 


will serve to give an idea of all the buildings. 

rhe classrooms are arranged along a central 

court, which serves as assembly room. The 

space between the two front entrances is given 

() tc administrative offices, a library and minor 

reoms of general use. At the rear is a stage 

) wh serves also as a kindergarten room. Man 

t | training and domestie science rooms are 
st placed at the rear corners of the building. 

The assembly room will seat approximately 

lred persons. It is lighted wholly from 

id furnished with folding chairs so 

: t it may be used for all school activities. 

juipped for social center use and has a 

for stereopticon and motion picture 


The floor may be cleared readily for 


A. A. McDonald, Superintendent of Schools 


indoor gymnastics, marching or folk dancing. 
The large stage is sufficient to accommodate a 
chorus of three hundred children and may be 
used for general school exercises and amateur 
dramatics. 

The stage may be separated from the balance 
ot the auditorium by a fire and soundproof cur- 
tain so that it is for all practical purposes a 
separate room. it has a large bay in addition 
to the skylights and is finished in an attractive, 
homelike style with a fireplace. 

The classrooms are wider than long and are 
equipped with built-in wardrobes. They receive 
their main light from above thru large sky- 
lights, and depend upon the side windows for 
auxiliary light only. A minimum of woodwork 
has been introduced, and the concrete floors have 
been covered with battleship linoleum to elim- 
inate practically all noise and to facilitate clean- 
ing. The overhead lighting is almost ideal in 


softness and evenness. Movable chair desks 








MR. A. A. McDONALD, 


Supt. of Schools, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 


have been introduced in place of fixed desks so 
that great mobility in the adjustment of classes 
to various types of work is possible. 

The sanitary equipment of the building is of 
the most modern type. The toilets and baths 
are on the main floor where they may be read- 
ily accessible to the children and under close 
supervision of the principal and teachers. The 
kindergarten and the first grade have a sepa- 
rate lavatory. The building is piped for vac- 
uum cleaning. The heating plant and the jani- 
tcrs’ storeroom are the only portions of the 
building which are below grade. 

The buildings are fireproof thruout. Four 
large exits lead directly to the playground, and 
a separate exit leads from the kindergarten to a 
low terrace. The buildings are accordingly 
paniecproof. 

There is every reason to believe that the build- 
ings embody the latest and most modern ideas 
in schoolhouse arrangement and construction so 
that they will conserve the health and safety 
of the children, and that they will augment the 
efficiency of the administration of grade work. 

The Bancroft and Longfellow schools cost 
$58,000 each, the Lincoln school $52,000 and the 
Lincoln tunnel $1,700. 

The plans for the buildings were prepared by 
Architects Holmes & Flinn, Chicago. 


The Heating and Ventilating System. 

The plant, according to Mr. Samuel R. Lewis, 
ot Chicago, who acted as engineer for the 
architects, is one especially developed to ful- 
fili the conditions of a one-story building with- 
cout any basement, and is the result of experience 
with at least twenty buildings of similar type. 

The boiler-room is depressed so that from the 
waterline of the boiler to the lowest air heating 
radiator, there shall be a sufficient difference in 
height as to permit low pressure gravity steam 
circulation. Electricity is used for fan power. 

The air, taken from a point considerably above 
grade so that it may be clean, is drawn down 


(Continued on Page 30 
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FLOOR PLAN OF BANCROFT SCHOOL, SIOUX FALLS, 8S. D 
Messrs. Holmes and Flinn, Architects, Chicago. 





ASSEMBLY ROOM IN BANCROFT SCHOOL. 
Messrs. Holmes & Flinn, Architects, Chicago. 
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REAR VIEW OF BANCROFT SCHOOL, SIOUX FALLS, S. D 
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FRONT VIEW OF LONGFELLOW SCHOOL, SIOUX FALLS, 8. D. 





Messrs. Holmes & Flinn, Architects, Chicago. Samuel R, Lewis, Heating and Ventilating Engineer, Caieago. 
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(Continued from Page 27) ‘ 
to the fan thru tempering heaters, comprising 


about one-third of the total radiating surface in 
the building. These tempering heaters are so 
arranged that they will warm the entering air 
to about 70 degrees in the coldest weather, and 
are connected with thermostats so that a con- 
stant temperature of the entering air may be 
maintained regardless of the outdoor conditions. 

After passing the tempering heaters and be- 
fore entering the supply fan, the air is moist- 
ened by having steam injected into it, this being 
controlled by an automatic instrument placed 
in one of the classrooms. The importance of 
this introduction of moisture cannot well be 
overestimated, but it is equally important that 
it be controlled and that the relation of mois- 
ture to temperature be constantly regulated. 

The air, having been tempered and moistened, 
now enters the fan, which forces it thru the 
masonry tunnels to the various rooms. These 
tunnels are accessible, have lights, and convey 
pipes and conduits as well as tempered air. 

The air is not heated until it reaches the 
rooms, and each room or vertical flue has its 
own heater placed so that no heated air is con- 
veyed horizontally any material distance. The 
heaters in the flues are arranged so that, when 
the fan is not running, they may recirculate 
the air in the room over and over by gravity, 
this being as effective as would be direct radia- 
tors, while not overheating those who sit near. 
They do not require expensive or unsightly 
piping in the rooms, as would the direct radia- 
tors commonly applied. 

The temperature of the air in each room is 
controlled by a thermostat, which turns steam 
on or off of the radiation in the flue, so that the 
temperature of the air varies from that of the 
tempered air, around 70 degrees, to 110 degrees 
temperature, that attained when steam is ad- 
mitted to the room radiator. Since air at 70 
degrees only, or less, is carried thru the tunnels, 
there is very little heat lost in the ground. 

Since the tunnels are so large that they can 
be swept or washed out, sanitary conditions are 
much better than with the ordinary overhead 
metal ducts, which can never be cleaned or even 
inspected. Also, since the air is not heated 
until it reaches the room, the operating cost is 
no more for a single story building than for a 
multi-story building. 

The air is forced under pressure into each 
classroom, near the ceiling, and is spread out 
over the room by the action of adjustable dif- 
fusers on the inlet. The cooling effect of the 
walls and windows causes a downward circu- 
lation of air in the room, so that when the 
cooled air is removed at the floor a fairly con- 
stant air change is 


caused, removing the 
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THE BURLEY HIGH SCHOOL, BURLEY, 
IDAHO. 


A Building that is Heated and Lighted by 
Electricity. 


A building in which electricity is the sole 
power for the operation of the heating system, 
of the manual training machinery, of the domes- 
tic science stoves and of the artificial lighting, is 
the Burley High School Building, completed 
for occupation September 13, 1915. 

The structure is of concrete enclosing 780,- 
000 cubic feet of space. It is three stories high 
and has no rooms below the ground level save 
the gymnasium, boys’ and girls’ locker and 
shower rooms and the space in which are located 
the fans and the electric heating grids. 

The power for the building is furnished by 
the United States: Government at $1 per KW 
month. The power which generates the elec- 
tricity is a by-product of the great irrigation 
reservoir on the Snake River at Minidoka, 
twenty-two miles from Burley. At present the 
building is being heated at a cost of $187 per 
month. This is considerably higher than the 
expense for coal would be if the heating cost 
alone were computed. Several other factors 
enter into the problem and they were all kept 
in mind when the electrical heating plant was 
installed. Primarily, the heating apparatus 
saves much space in the building. The heating 
grids occupy a space of only 10 by 8 by 1 foot. 
No smoke stack, coal bins, boiler room or 
machinery room are required. The total saving 
in this direction was about $5,000. 

The heating plant requires absolutely no at- 
tention and the expense of a fireman is alto- 
gether saved. From the time the heat is turned 
on in September, until it is turned off in the 
spring, the heating plant runs day and night 
without attention. A simple Johnson thermo- 
stat automatically controls the switches and thus 
adjusts the amount of current used to the actual 
needs of the building under all temperatures. 

A second saving is made in the upkeep of the 
apparatus. A decided economic advantage re- 
sults from the fact that there is practically no 
deterioration of the electrical apparatus from 
year to year. It is estimated that the important 
parts will have a total life of fifty years. It 
would hardly be possible to find another heat- 
ing plant which has more than half that life. 

The system of heating has many other advan- 
tages. It is absolutely clean and noiseless. A 
wire brings the current intd the building thru 
an underground conduit. The hauling of coal 
is not needed and no water system for the boil- 
ers is required. The heat is ready night and 
day and tho the janitor may be taken sick or go 
on a strike, a silent giant is at work so long 


as the Snake River flows. The Federal Govern- 
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ment has a double set of generators at the dam 
and the service has not been interrupted more 
than fifteen minutes since the machinery was 
installed more than four years ago. 

The air used in the building is taken from 
the roof level, down a main air shaft to the 
tempering grids and is then drawn thru an air 
washer in which a water spray plays on three 
sets of louvers. A motor of one and one-half 
horsepower recirculates the water in the washer 
by means of a centrifugal pump. The fan takes 
the air at this point and forces it over the main 
heating grids into the plenum chamber from 
which it is distributed thru ducts to the various 
rooms. The mixing dampers in the plenum 
chamber and the switches on the main heating 
grids are controlled automatically by Johnson 
thermostats located in the several rooms of the 
building. 

The building is simple and compact in ar- 
rangement. On the first floor, an entire side 
of the structure is given up to the household 
arts department. The remainder of the floor is 
occupied by the manual training and agricul- 
tural departments. The latter is equipped with 
a dairy for actual work. 

On the second floor there are six standard 
classrooms, two recitations, a small study room 
and a large assembly hall. The last mentioned 
room is used for the double purposes of study 
and assembly. Each pupil enrolled in the Senior 
and Junior High School, has a desk in this 
room. The entire student body assembles here 
twice each day. The room is seated with com- 
bination opera chairs and study desks. These 
desks are grouped on one side of the hall and 
ordinary opera chairs are used for seating the 
rest of the floor. 
practical. 


The plan has proven thoroly 
The community meets in the room 
quite frequently. A Lyceum course has been 
conducted during the winter 1915-16 and other 
gatherings have been held. The room seats 400 
persons. 

The third floor contains the commercial de- 
partment, three recitation rooms, two laborator- 
ies, a science lecture room, a club room, ete. 

The building is constructed of reinforced con- 
crete and was designed by Mr. C. Lewis Wilson 
of Butte, Mont. The plans are the result of 
very close co-operation between the architect 
and Mr. J. J. Rae, Superintendent of the Burley 
Schools. The structure cost a total of $70,000. 

The Burley Schools have experienced a phe- 
nomenal growth in the past four years. In that 
time the enrollment has risen from 450 to 1,025. 
The increase is due to the rapid settlement of 
the lands of the Minidoka Project, embracing 
some 120,000 acres, irrigated thru co-operation 
with the Federal Government. The school sys- 
tem embraces the city of Burley and 64 square 
miles of the surrounding country. Twelve 
school wagons carry the children to and from 
school. 











Heating,Grids in Basement of Burley High School 
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EDITORIAL 
SEND SUPERINTENDENTS TO DETROIT. 

It will be interesting to the average school- 
board member, in turning over the pages of this 
issue of the Scuoo. Boarp JourNAL, to note that 
a number of pages are devoted to the Detroit 
school system and the coming convention of 
the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Undoubtedly the 
question will present itself: Why devote so 
much attention to this convention? The answer 
is simple: Because every school superintend- 
ent, both city and county, should be sent to that 
meeting by the governing body to which he is 
responsible for the conduct of schools. A year 
ago we wrote concerning the meeting of the 
Department: 

As we have repeatedly said, the purpose of 
the meetings of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association 
is to bring together the professional heads of 
city and country schools, the professors and in- 
structors in education in universities and nor- 
mal schools for the discussion of the larger 
problems of school organization and administra- 
tion. The addresses and discussions are pre- 
sented by the greatest leaders in public and pri- 
vate school education in the United States. 
Leading specialists come with the results of 
Committees of 
practical men present the results of investiga- 


years of research and study. 


tions into school conditions and school problems 
after study extending over years of time. 

The meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence is the big annual event to which every 
superintendent who is alive to the responsibil- 
ities of his office and the opportunities of his 
profession must look forward to as the conven- 
tion which will determine for him educational 
policies and offer solutions for administrative 
problems. It is a school for superintendents, 
a clearing house where educational ideas are ex- 
changed, where difficult questions are answered ; 
it is a post-graduate course for superintendents 
who would stand in line for promotion in their 
profession and who would keep up with the 
everchanging, growing and rising standards in 
school work. 

The convention reminds one very much of 
important conferences which are held each year 
in a number of professions and _ industries. 
Great business corporations send their presi- 
dents and superintendents for the direct benefit 
which they expect to derive. Every manufac- 
turer knows how these gatherings fix trade 
policies, make possible a better understanding 
between houses, reduce abuses and evils of com- 
petition, have a tendency for making prices and 
credits more stable, improve manufacturing 
methods, ete. Even where such conventions do 
not produce direct returns to a house, they ulti- 
mately are a benefit to the whole trade and in 
this respect to each business concern. 

The convention will not be a pleasure trip 
nor a junketi 


ng excursion. It has frequently 


been remarked that of all educational conven- 
tions, the superintendents’ meetings are the 


hardest working. | 
the corridors of 

hotel and find grou) roup of men busily 
engaged in discussing nal problems and 
in exchanging ideas an nees. In fact, 
it has been said that mor 


a pleasure to walk thru 
ntendents’ convention 


mation is im- 
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parted in the discussions and exchange of experi- 
ences than in the set papers. 

The program which has been prepared is the 
strongest and most practical which has been 
offered in many years. Not a speaker appears 
in the list who has not had broad experience as 
an expert in the phase of education which he 
will discuss. 

Every school board should send its superin- 
tendent to this convention and should pay his 
expenses in full. If he does not believe in go- 
ing, he should be ordered to go, not for the 
benefit which he, personally, may derive, but for 
the value which the convention will have for the 
schools. 

We are certain that every school board which 
sends its superintendent will be more than re- 
paid for the time which he will spend away from 
his desk and the money outlay which will be 
necessitated for railroad fares and hotel ex- 
penses. As Mr. Alfred Mosely said about two 
years ago, “It is always difficult to put your 
finger on any spot and say that this, that or the 
other definite result has come from an educa- 
ticnal discussion. The direct gain is often in a 
fuller appreciation of the function of the school. 
a more intense interest in the work, a deeper 
sense of duty, a more settled confidence and a 
broader judgment of the daily problems that 
vex.” 


BETTER BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 

A machine is no stronger than its weakest 
part. This old axiom of engineers applies to 
every governmental institution as well as to 
any mechanism of iron or steel. It is especially 
true of school administration, in which profes- 
sional schoolmen and lay school officials must 
work together in harmony for the benefit of the 
rising generation of the nation. 

The business administration of the schools is, 
without question, the weakest portion of the 
whole machinery of the schools. It has been 
the seat of trouble, that has interfered with the 
progress of the educational operations. We 
need only recall such facts as the unscientific 
method of making school budgets, the inade- 
quate systems of school accounting, loose 
methods of school supply purchasing and un- 
wise provision for school accommodations, to 
verify the truth of our assertion. 

It is our serious belief that the office of school- 
board secretary or business manager, must be- 
come professionalized just as the office of super- 
intendent has become a_ highly specialized 
branch of the teaching profession. If the 
schools are to continue advancing educationally, 
there must be a corresponding advance in the 
business offices of school boards, and the secre- 
tary or business manager, must be chosen with 
the same care that the superintendent is chosen. 
Definite qualifications must be fixed and some 
training or experience must be required. Greater 
permanence of office and better compensation 
must be offered so that the secretary may have 
plenty of time to grow in his office, to become 
familiarized not only with the local situation 
but also with the best methods in buying, 
accounting and finance, and building construc- 
tion and maintenance. 

The National Association of School Aeccount- 
ing Officers has, during recent years, made a 
splendid start in the scientific study of the 
problems of business administration of the 
schools. The Association is, however, too small 
to reach even a small fraction of the school 
systems of the country. It numbers less than 
65 members and it ought to include not less 
than three thousand secretaries and_ school 
accountants. We know of no better means of 
breaking down the present isolation and provin- 
cialism in the person and the office methods of 
the school-board secretary, than membership in 
this organization. The study of school-board 


business methods ought to be state-wide in every 

commonwealth, and national thru the National 

Association of School Accounting Officers. 
CO-OPERATIVE SURVEYS. 

Mr. W. S. Deffenbaugh, specialist in school 
administration for the United States Bureau of 
IFducation, suggests that small cities make co- 
operative surveys of their school systems. He 
urges that the superintendent, by joining with 
superintendents in neighboring cities, or with 
the school of education of the state university, 
or some other nearby university, avail them- 
selves of the possibilities of a comprehensive and 
scientific study of the local situation. This may, 
and should be done, with practically no expense. 

Mr. Deffenbaugh’s idea is, in our estimation, 
the most sensible and practical plan which has 
been thus far offered in connection with sur- 
veys. Considering the turmoil and the expense 
that has accompanied the recent surveys in 
large cities and considering further the tangible 
improvements which have resulted, there is 
cause for some question of the value of these 
most modern means of educational reform. 
While it is true that they have very accurately 
pictured conditions and have made valuable 
recommendations in great numbers, the fact 
remains that local authorities and the public at 
large have not enforced any radical or far- 
reaching changes in the organization or conduct 
of the schools. In all the larger surveys there 
has been lacking a link between the knowledge 
of faults, and the prompt and complete applica- 
tion of remedies. 

The plan of Mr. Deffenbaugh seems to supply 
this lack by making the head of the school sys- 
tem the chief surveyor, responsible for the direc- 
tion of the study and, in a sense, responsible 
also for carrying out the findings. Many addi- 
tional advantages are immediately apparent. 
We need only mention the knowledge which 
the superintendent has of the comparative pro- 
gress which has been made, of the social and 
industrial conditions which prevail, and of those 
intimate community peculiarities which no out- 
sider can fully appreciate. 


KEEP HIM IN OFFICE. 

The cartoon which opens the editorial section 
ot this issue, points a very real need in school 
administration—the continuance of very able 
men in the office of president of the school 
board. 

There could be no sillier policy than one which 
requires the office of president to be passed on 
each year so that the honor may be enjoyed by 
the greatest possible number of members. Just 
as members of boards are, or should be, chosen 
for their especial fitness and publie spirit, so 
the presiding officer should be selected because 
of experience in local school affairs, and superior 
ability to lead the board in its deliberations and 
to direct public opinion. When a particularly 
strong man is in the chair, he should not be 
unseated after one term but continued for at 
least a second and, if possible, a third year. In 
the succeeding terms he will be able to bring 
to bear the fruits of his previous years of experi- 
ence, to guide with greater saneness and wisdom, 
aud to realize more truly the true object of 
school-board work. 


CRITICISM OF SCHOOL VENTILATION. 

Mr. George W. Knight, engineer of the 
Newark board of education, observes in a recent 
report that there is “a lot of loose thinking and 
talk about the unsatisfactory features of mod- 
ern ventilation.” 

The greatest volume of criticism comes from 
newspaper editors whose information is based 
not upon direct observation but upon hearsay 
and more or less perfect recollection of school 


days long past. Much criticism comes also from 
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an individual parent whose child may be placed 
in an old building, probably the only remaining 
structure of its kind in the community. Such 
a parent coming in from a walk in the cold 
may find the room overheated and argue there- 
from that the ventilation of all schools is defec- 
tive. A third class of critics is made up of 
professional men and women, teachers and doc- 
tors, who either set up impossible standards of 
air conditions or are plain cranks of some sys- 
tem or theory of ventilation. 

It is Mr. Knight’s observation, and the obser- 
vation of both well-informed schoolmen and 
hygienists that carefully planned ventilating 
systems of the modern type, when operated with 
ordinary care are wholly adequate and satisfac- 
tory from a hygienic and educational stand- 
point, and are all that can be desired consider- 
ing present sanitary standards and present eco- 
nomical conditions. 

The critic who truly studies the essentials of 
ventilation and gets some appreciation of the 
difficulties and the triumphs of the school heat- 
ing engineer will remain to praise where he 
came to find fault. More study and more in- 
sistence upon careful management of heating 
and ventilating plants are the present need. 

A WOMAN SCHOOL-BOARD MEMBER. 

The city school board of Knoxville, Tenn., 
has a new member in the person of Mrs. Charles 
A. Perkins, who was elected December for a 
term of five years. 

Mrs. Perkins is the first woman to become a 
member of a school board in a large city of the 
South. Her election was due entirely to her 
f the Knoxville schools 
and in the cause of better educational facilities 


activities in the cause of 


the state of Tennessee. 

The South has been more reluctant than any 
other section of the country to admit the value 
of woman’s service in public office, particularly 
on the school board. Mrs. Perkins’ election is 
generally looked upon as an example which 


other cities will shortly follow. 


PROGRES 


The advor 


SING BY DRAWING BACK. 

‘ates of vocational guidance are slow- 
ly realizing that for the present at least, their 
efforts and theories must be radically modified 
to gain acceptance among the people whose 
pi pils are to be “ouided.” The dicta of “ex- 
perts” and the psychological tests which even 
two years ago were hailed as infallible guides 
for placing boys in the life’s work for which 
God intended them, have not worked out. 
Neither boys, nor parents, in the language of 


1 
ne street, 


+ 


“have stayed put.” 

But vocational guidance is making definite 
progress and will become, it may be confidently 
predicted, a potent factor in all trade and con- 





The Factory Hand. 
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tinuation, as well as secondary, schools and col- 
leges. For some time, it will be chiefly directed 
toward providing vocational information to 
children and parents by first, analyzing the 
vocations, second, gathering a body of facts in 
presentable pedagogical form, and third, mak- 
ing definite provisions for the study in the cur- 
riculum. 

Before the best plans of the leaders in the 
movement for vocational guidance can be real- 
ized, the great body of principals and teachers 
must be imbued with the idea that guidance 
toward vocations is a teaching function of no 
mean importance. 


DEATH OF SUPT. BROWN. 

The death of Supt. Edwin Brown of Dayton, 
has removed from the school field an active, con- 
scientious worker whose career has been alto- 
gether too short. Mr. Brown was one of those 
enthusiastic, conscientious, hard-working school 
executives,—a splendid type of the new school 
superintendent, who is intensely interested in 
the larger problems of school administration 
and who deals with them in a thoroly business- 
like manner. 


MILITARY DRILL IN SCHOOLS. 

Apparently the schools are not to be spared, 
as a means of securing “preparedness.” The 
well meaning nuisance, who in the press and on 
the rostrum, argues for military drill in the 
high school, may well consider what Charles W. 
Eliot writes about this drill: 

“What is known as military drill in schools 
and colleges,” he writes, “seems to me a poor 
kind of bodily exercise, and no real preparation 
at all for the real work of a soldier in these 
days. 

“Tt consists of a ‘setting-up’ drill; practice in 
the manual of arms; drill in marching, usually 
on a level surface; and the practice of a few 
battalion movements on smooth ground, chiefly 
for parade purpose. It is a dull exercise which 
More- 
over, it does not produce an even or symmetrical 
bodily development. 

“School and college life,” says Dr. Eliot, 
“ought to provide adequate training of the body 
for strength, 


most boys and young men find a bore. 


agility and manual skill, just as 
good for professional, industrial or commercial 
life as for military life. The Swiss do not be- 
gin the training of their young men for service 
until they are twenty years of age. Neither 
need we.” 


AN ANNIVERSARY ISSUE. 

In March, the Scuoot Boarp Journaw will be 
25 years old. A special anniversary number is 
in preparation. 
the significant and far-reaching improvements 


In it we hope to record some of 


and changes which have taken place in school 
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administration during the past quarter century. 
Papers by such leaders as Dr. W. E. Chan- 
cellor of Wooster, Dr. E. P. Cubberley of Stan- 
ford University, Mr. W. S. Deffenbaugh of the 
United States Bureau of Education, Mr. Wm. 
B. Ittner, architect of the St. Louis Board of 
Education, Mr. W. E. Pulsifer, president of 
D. C. Health & Company, and others, will be 
published. The issue will be both a review and 
a look forward. 


Just a year ago we called attention to the 
desirability of a scientific study and evaluation 
of the Gary Plan. Recently it has been an- 
nounced that the Carnegie Foundation will 
make a survey of the Gary schools. It is to be 
hoped that this survey will be thoro and un- 
biased. In New York City and elsewhere, the 
opponents of Mr. Wirt’s idea have been dis- 
tinguishing their condemnation by bitterness 
and abuse; the friends of the scheme have been 
superlative in their enthusiasm and praise. Per- 
haps, a few men can be found to maintain a 
judicial calm and tell us the real facts. 


The resignation of Mr. D. H. Christensen 
from the superintendency of the Salt Lake 
schools will cause a very serious loss to the com- 
munity which has enjoyed his services during 
fifteen years. It will be a loss to the state of 
Utah and to the teaching profession in general. 

The injunction to school boards to “shop 
early” is apropos in 1916 even more truly than 
in any previous year. If the new war-made 
prosperity continues, prices are certain to go 
up, and school boards may find themselves very 
much embarrassed in getting reasonable quota- 
tions and prompt deliveries during the summer 
vacation. 

Not long ago the title “professor” became so 
common among schoolmen that none but the 
occupant of a chair in an accepted university 
would tolerate it. 
gaging flattery is “doctor” and the schoolman, 
who can object when it is applied to himself by 
a charming teacher or hustling bookman, is 


Today the surest term of en- 


indeed modest. 


“Big men,” writes a Canadian businessman, 
“give counsel freely—their resources are un- 
limited. Little men must be secretive—they 
have nothing to spare.” 

Of all the learned occupations, teaching is the 
only one which requires a long, annual vacation 
and rest for recuperation. The lawyer, the 
doctor, the clergyman, the engineer, work the 
year round and take a week or a fortnight to 
relieve the pressure of the daily grind, and to 
bring them back refreshed to their duties. The 
school-board member may well ask why the 
teacher is less able to stand up under the pres- 
sure of her daily work. 
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A PLEA AND A PLAN FOR TESTING THE FONETIC METHOD 


OF TEACHING READING 


E. O. Vaile, Secretary Simpler Spelling Society of the North Central States, Oak Park, III. 


I. The Plea. 

This plea is based on probably the most not- 
abl and successful educational experiment in 
the history of our country. It was conducted by 
our great educator and filosofer, the late Dr. W. 
T. Harris, while he was superintendent of the 
schools of St. Louis. The record is in the School 
Keports of that city, beginning with 1867-8, 
the first of a series of Reports which, as all our 
older superintendents no, became classics in 
our literature bearing on the graded schools. 

The experiment establisht beyond all question, 
it would seem, that in teaching beginners to 
read there is a decided and perfectly tangibl 
gain in having them first lern to read regular 
fonetic print, keeping it up until they read it 
with redines, which they wil do by the end of 
the first year, and then, being prepared for third 
grade matter, having them take up the regular 
print in the ordinary reading books of that 
grade. 

Dr. Harris, principal at the time of the Clay 
School, St. Louis, began his experiment in 
teaching children to read by means of the Leigh 
Fonetic Primer, in 1866-7. In his 1867 Report 
he announced the result of the first year of the 
trial as quite satisfactory. He found that the 
children so taut made very rapid progres in 
lerning to spel in the common way after they 
wer transferd to ordinary print. Better stil, 
he obtaind absolute proof that the imperfections 
of articulation and the provincialisms of pro- 
nunciation, so common in a mixt city popula- 
tion, can be completely overcum by the thoro 
fonetic dril necessarily given to the children in 
teaching them to read by the fonetic method. 
Besides, the results showd that all this can be 
gaind and a given standard of reading ability 
be attaind by children thus taut in les time than 
by their mates taut in the usual way. 

The next year Dr. Harris was made superin- 
tendent of the schools of the city. In his 1869- 
70 Report he says: 

“Most of the members of the Board witnest 
a trial of the clas in these particulars [mentiond 
abuv] and wer so wel pleasd with the system that 
it was introduced into all the primary grades 
by resolution of the Board in August of that 
year. [1868.] 

“The general introduction of the system provd 

a greater succes than had been anticipated by 
the most sanguin. The teachers wer entirely 
without previus acquaintans with the skeme, 
and many wer very hostil to the innovation. 
One quarter’s work in the system made con- 
verts of all—the hard dril'-work was found to 
produce such manifest progress. . . . Mem- 
ory is aided by reflection, and where the letters 
of a word ar considerd in a variety of aspects, 
it is clear the peculiarities of spelling wil be 
best rememberd. Accordingly the fonetie sys- 
tem is found to produce the best spellers. 
The logical inconsistences of the ordinary alfa- 
bet makes the old system a very injurius dis 
ciplin for the yung mind. The erliest studies 
should be the mest logical and consistent. 
The fact that one is never quite sure of the pro 
nuneiation of a new.printed word he has never 
herd pronounced, and never quite sure of the 
spelling of a word he has only herd pronounced, 
is sufficient to prove the illogical and capricius 
character of our othografy. In place of this 
complexity and inconsistency the fonetic system 
substitutes simplicity and consistency.” 

In his report the next year Dr. Harris repeats 
with emfasis what he said the year before of 
the experiment, adding, “The time saved, the 
clearness of enunciation, the good spelling, the 
strengthend intellect quickend by analytic 


training il] these count in its favor as much 
as former|y The primary teachers 
commenced the w without previus prepara- 


tion and without opportunity to see the methods 
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of successful teachers using the method. The 
results wer as favorable in most respects as they 
ar now, both in saving of time and in quality 
of work. The transition of pupils to ordinary 
print was easy and rapid.” 

The next year in commenting on the continud 
“creat succes” of the method he remarks, “It 
saves half the time in the three erliest years, and 
secures better spelling and better understanding 
of what is red. It makes reading a plesure to 
the child and does much to influens him to read 
at home. In enabling the pupil to lern to read 
by analyzing words into their elements and by 
combining them agen from their elements, it 
furnishes an opportunity for analysis and syn- 
thesis in a better material than was furnisht by 
mental arithmetic. The folloing year he says, 
“Its success in Burlington, Peoria, and other 
cities in the West and in Washington, New 
York and Boston, goes to prove that our enthu- 
siasm over its use here is not the result of 
prejudis. Bright pupils can in one 
year’s time read the two fonetic books, finish the 
Second Reader in ordinary type, and make con- 
siderable progress in the Third.” 

Care has been taken to call attention to the 
positiv results of this experiment in Dr. Harris’ 
own words. He was a keen observer and a clear 
thinker. There can be no mistake as to his 
opinion of the method. 

One more citation from him, written just 
twenty years after the last abuv and when he 
had been U. S. Commissioner of Education for 
sume years, is of practical valu both as a senti- 
ment and a summary. In his letter of July 7, 
1893, presenting to his official chief, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, for publication by the De- 
partment, a revized edition of Circular of In- 
formation, Number 202, on the subject of Spell- 
ing Reform, a subject in no one’s mind at the 
time of the St. Louis experiment, the Commis- 
sioner says: “Experiments hav been made in 
different parts of the country since 1845 to as- 
certain the amount of time required to lern to 
read the English language when printed in a 
fonetic alfabet. The average results hav shown 
that about two years may be saved in lerning 
to read by the fonetic method. . . . . In 
1866, in St. Louis, an experiment was made 
with a modified alfabet invented by Dr. Edwin 
Leigh. The silent letters in the language wer 
printed in hair-line type (skeleton type); the 
other letters wer printed in type of modified 
form, showing by the modification the sound 
of the letter used. This alfabet of modified let- 
ters amounted to some seventy or seventy-five 
characters, but when the sound of a character 
was once lernd the child on seeing the letter 
agen could be sure that it represented the same 
sound as before. Previus to the introduction 
of the new alfabet the children required a year 
to finish the First Reader and another year to 

nish the Second Reader. No child began the 
Third Reader before the third year. With the 

new alfabet two books wer printed insted of one 

(a Primer and a First Reader), dubling the 
amount of reading matter. One hundred and 

fifty primary teachers commenced teaching the 

|ooks printed in Dr. Leigh’s type at the begin- 
ning of the year, and in ten weeks’ time all re- 
ported the primer finisht and wel lernd. A sec- 
ond ten weeks finisht the First Reader with sim- 
ilar thoroness. In the second half-year the en- 
tire Second Reader was finisht by many pupils 
and at least one-half of it by all. The bright 
pupils, who wer promoted from class to class 
and not kept back for the dul pupils, wer found 
to be able to complete in the first year the 

Primer and First Reader in Leigh’s type, and 
the Second Reader and one hundred pages in 
the Third Reader in the ordinary spelling. This 
showd a saving from one and a half to two years 
in lerning to read. It was found, moreover, 
that these children not only lernd to read rap- 
idly, but that they lernd to spel the ordinary 
34 


spelling much more correctly than other pupils. 
This was du to the fact that they notist the 
silent letters more carefully. The children lernd 
legical habits of analysis and wer more intelli- 
gent in regard to the meaning of what they red 
than others. This system was used about twenty 
years under my observation, and is, I dout not, 
stil in use in St. Louis. [According to the writ- 
er’s recollection this is a mistake on Dr. Harris’ 
part. The Leigh system was abandond within a 
few years after he retired from the St. Louis 
schools.] It was noted that the children found 
lerning to read so easy a task by Leigh’s method 
that they took more plesure in reading books 
and newspapers at home, and yet Leigh’s sys- 
tem would be ealld a very difficult method of 
lerning to read as compared with any perfectly 
fonetic alfabet; for the fonetic alfabet for Eng- 
lish should hav only forty letters, while Leigh’s 
alfabet had more than seventy.” 

Undoutedly the reader is alredy saying to 
himself, “If the fonetic method was so success- 
ful, as Dr. Harris reports, why in the world 
was it discontinud?” It is doutful if there is 
a person living who can giv a definit and satis- 
factory anser to that question. As alredy stated, 
the system dropt out of use soon after Dr. Har- 
ris retired from the superintendency, and the 
old books, or rather the same books in the o!d 
spelling, wer restored to their old places in the 
primary grades. Years after, when Dr. Harris 
was askt why the Leigh System was not kept in 
use, his incomplete and partially evasiv anser 
indicated that his own mind was not clear on 
the point or that he did not wish to say what he 
thot. It is impossib] to believ that the fonetic 
system was abandond becaus of any defect or 
disappointment which developt after fifteen or 
twenty years of continuus use and so satisfac- 
tory to a superintendent of Dr. Harris’ clear 
intellect and keen insight. There must hav 
been sum other reason. Whatever it may hav 
been, the circumstances seem to indicate that 
it was located at the publishing end, not at the 
educational end, of the line. No criticism of 
the results of the Leigh system or dissent from 
Dr. Harris’s commendation of it has ever ap- 
peard so far as the writer knows. 

Many private experiments by means of home- 
invented fonetic alfabets hav been reported from 
time to time, invariably affirming the decidedly 
superior efficiency of this method. The writer 
has quite direct nolej of a late trial made with 
the N. E. A. alfabet (see the November and 
January issues of this journal) with a clas of 
Seandinavian yung men entering a theological 
seminary and unabl to read English. The result 
was greatly to the credit of the method. The 
yung men wer surprized at the ease and quick- 
nes with which they found themselves abl to 
read the Gospels in regular English. 

The most eminent teachers of modern lan- 
guages in Europe, when teaching English to 
other nationals, it is stated by good authority, 
begin with English in fonetie print, using the 
alfabet of the International Fonetic Associa- 
tion, a sampl passage in which was submitted 
last month. In the declaration of the “Aims 
and Principles” of that Association, the thou- 
sand members and more of which include the 
most distinguisht teachers of modern languages 
thruout the world, is this expression of the gen- 
eral sentiment of the organization: 

“Lerning to read by the usual methods is at 
best a long and dreary task; but where fonetic 
texts ar used it becums short and easy. When 
once a child reads fonetic texts fluently, lern- 
ing to read the common spelling is a mere trifl.” 

Advantages of the Fonetic Method. 

In brief, the case in favor of using fonetic 
texts in starting the beginner in lerning to read 
and then transferring him to regular print 
when he has acquired a good degree of fluency, 
with the ability to analyze and synthesize the 
sounds of words and with the accompanying 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
confidens in his power to master new words for 
himself, stands thus: 

1. Gain in time from one to two years in the 
primary grades in lerning to read. 

2. Substituting a task attractiv and mentally 
stimulating to the child for one that commonly 
is laborius and more or les irksum and stulti- 
fying. 

3. Nurishes and develops the observing fac- 
ulty so that more accurate spellers ar produced. 

4. _ Produces distinct articulation and _ pro- 
nunciation. 

5. Makes more thotful and intelligent read- 
ers. Les concentration of attention on the form 
of the word being necessary, more attention cen- 
ters on its content. 

6. Abuv all. Insted of stunting the child’s 
common sense, his instinet of truth and analogy 
at the very start of his school life. it enabls him 
to use and develop them and to enjoy and profit 
by the stimulus and delight that cum to all of 
us with the consciusnes of our power to con- 
quer, to attain. There is force in Dr. Harris’s 
point that compelling children in their impres- 
sionab] years to habitually abnegate their own 
judgment and sense of truth and fitnes by our 
contradictory and stultifying spelling must af- 
fect their mental and moral fiber for life. Or, 
as Max Mueller, the distinguisht filologist and 
orientalist of Oxford University put it a half 
century ago, “A child accustomd to believ that 
t-h-o-u-g-h is tho and that t-h-r o-u-g-h is thru, 
wil afterwards believ anvthing” 

The Main Ouestion. 


In view of the abuv d ion by exper- 


iment (may we not say b: 3?) re-en- 
forced by the dictates of int ‘common 
sense on purely a priori ground it not 
seem that at least for the first year ‘hool 


life, insted of plunging the child into the mass 
of contradictions and inconsistencies which we 
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therefore the most 


term orthografy, we ought to allow the clear, 
straitforward instincts of childhood to hav free 
play, to gather strength and impetus on mate- 
rial that is true and honest, that does not mock 
and deride its infantile impulse to use its God- 
given faculty of reason? In view of the evidens 
and the educational importans of the subject, 
does it not seem as if we educators owe it to our- 
selves, to our profession, and to the children to 
test the fonetic method anew and see if today it 
really wil produce the superior results when 
used in the common schools by common teach- 
ers, which wer credited to it by such high 
authority fifty years ago? 

What about the progres in educational meth- 
ods, particularly in teaching reading and spell- 
ing, since the days of Dr. Harris? Ar these 
improvements good for nothing, ineffectual? 
Grant them their ful mesure of credit. But 
let any school man or woman in middl life or 
beyond anser this question without fear or 
favor: Do the children of today on the whole 
read and spel any better than children of the 
same age did when yu began to teach? In 
actual ability to read and spell there is very littl 
differens. The improvements which have cum 
in, substantial and valuabl as they ar, hav been 
mainly in amelioration of the tedium and repul- 
sion of the spelling lesson rather than in 
strengthening the mastery of it. These im- 
provements and the great ingenuity and patiens 
which hav wrought them out, let it be repeated, 
are valuabl and worthy of all praise. They hav 
made school life happier, more entertaining, 
hav lesend its repulsions. But let any temper- 
ate. judicial assayer of educational valus witnes 
the modern “story method” of teaching children 
to read and spell, entertaining, amusing, ful of 
animation and activity, as by an elaborate sys- 
tem of nursery rimes and jingles the children 
fix in memory the spelling of the “key” word 
of the “family” which has to be recoverd when 
a new word has to hav its “family” connection 
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determind, and let the assayer tel yu how large 
is the increment of mental growth and strength 
furnisht by the diverting exercise. 

Giv to these later methods the fulest credit 
possibl; the stubborn fact remains that tho they 
ease the approach to the difficulty they do not 
save the child from the damaging effect of be- 
ing deluged with a mas of contradictions and 
anomalies at the very time of all times when he 
should hav an unvarying regimen of simplicity, 
consistency and truth. This the fonetic method 
provides and givs the child’s sense of fitness 
and analogy an expanding impulse and momen- 
tum which preserv for him an easy and rational 
norm with which to compare or contrast our 
ecmmon spelling when later cums the inevitabl 
tug of war, his grappl with the eccentricities of 
our othografy. 

The One Obstacle. How to Overcum It. 

The one reason that, since the publication of 
the Leigh system was abandond 30 or 35 years 
ago, no retrial of the fonetic method has been 
undertaken, is the fact that no books in a fon- 
etic alfabet have since been made. All these 
years the Filological Association’s alfabet (now 
known as the N. E. A. alfabet), the only com- 
plete and thoroly workabl alfabet created and 
certified by the highest scholarship in our coun- 
try, as shown in these colums last month, has 
been availabl. No books hav been printed in it 
becaus there has been no demand for them. A 
demand for them can not be created until a 
demonstration has been made of the superior 
valu of the fonetic method, No demonstration 
or even a trial ean be made without suitabl 
books. The books will not be made by textbook 
publishers until there is a demand or a prospect 
of sale. So there is your complete cirel exclud- 
ing all hope of the necessary books from com- 
mercial publishers. 

Filanthropists hav been sounded in regard to 
furnishing money to make the books, but they 
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Inter-phones 








These three high schools 


and many others have installed 


Western Electric 


to facilitate executive supervision by intercommunication. 


visiting 





y -e | 4 ~ 
Write to Dept. 204-BA for a list 


of schools that have successful 
Inter-phone installations. 





flout the idea of tampering with our alfabet. 
A society with funds for the purpose might 
print the books but no such society exists. The 
only possibility remaining seems to lie in a 
co-operativ effort among public 
spirited school men and women, frends of edu- 
cation and childhood, who are enuf interested 
in a test of this method to put a few dollars into 
a fund to provide the requisit books. Is this 
plan feasibl? That wil be anserd when it is 
known whether or not enuf such men and women 
wil voluntarily speak out and say they ar redy 
to put in their share. There is no money to pay 
for hunting such peopl out either by advertising 
for them or Those interested 
wil hay to pas the word around and send in the 
promptly. After the May issue of the 
Boarp JourNnaL, which wil present the 
pian in detail, has been distributed, for a few 


spontaneous, 


by canvassing. 


14 
results 


S< Hoo] 


there wil be sum basis for a judgment as to 
the feasibill 


ility of the p!an. 


To put the 


concretely and 
definitly : 


question -more 


lhe Simpler Spelling Society of the North 
Central States is not in the field to investigate 
il methods and has no fund for that 


num . } 
I ©, ut 


lucation 
stands redy to receiv any funds 

| to its keeping for such a co-operatiy 
se by proper persons, and to be respon- 
their faithful disbursement in accordans 

instruction of the donors. Its Board 
of Directors not being specialists in elementary 


education nor having any mission in that field, 
be manifest presumption for them to 
aay U in special modification of accepted 


nal me thods for the purpose ot promot- 
caus which is their particular object. 


they see, as every intelligent person 


effect the wide adoption of the 
method of teaching reading by a good 
ufabet, would hav on the ultimate ra- 
3ut their faith in 
it would not justify them as intelligent 


ng , our spelling. 


Inter-phones require no operator other than the user, and will 
put the principal in instant communication with any one of the 
teaching staff. 


They will save trips to and from the classrooms, take the place 
of messengers, and enable the principal to give directions while 


a classroom. 


Western Electric Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee Omaha Oakland 
Newark Savannah Indianapolis Oklahoma City Los Angeles 
Philadelphia New Orleans Detroit Minneapolis Seattle 

Boston Houston Cleveland St. Paul Portland 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Cincinnati Dallas Denver Salt Lake City, 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
Memi ectric Yo it Electrically” 


er Socicty for £ 


al Development Do it 


and conscientius laymen in advocating the adop- 
tion of the method until its efficiency had been 
proved beyond all dout by the educational spe- 
cialists. The valu and desirability of the method 
must first be demonstrated by the proper author- 
ity. After that it wil be the right thing for the 
frends of simpler spelling to do their utmost 
to strengthen the demand for its introduction 
in the schools. The dubl right and duty ar 
theirs as frends of both the best educational 
methods in the schools and of the best mode of 
spelling for all of us, to do all they can to en- 
curage the demonstration on _ educational 
grounds, but not to assume the function and 
responsibility of initiating and conducting it. 
That belongs to the educational experts, the 
superintendents, principals and teachers. 











0. L. REID, 


Supt ot S« he ols, I ouisville, Ky 





Write to Dept. 204-BA for fur- 
ther information regarding these 
efficient school helps. 


On this ground the Secretary of the Simpler 
Spelling Society has not askt and does not pro- 
pose to ask his Board of Directors to take the 


slightest action toward suggesting or urging 
this test. After it is made, a matter of two 


years at least, if the results warrant it, wil be 
the time for the Board to act as may seem best. 
But it can not be accused of stepping out of 
its place in offering to care for and to disburse 
according to the instruction of the donors, any 
funds placed in its hands to facilitate the test, 
while leaving its Secretary free as an individual 
educator and a special student of methods and 
matter in teaching children to read, to join with 
other interested educational specialists—if they 
can be found—in conducting a test of the fon- 
etic method and announcing the results when 
obtaind. 

So, in outlining the plan next month, in de- 
fault of any other possibility of securing the 
test, and inviting co-operation in carrying it 
out, the writer wil speak only for himself, tho 
assured of the approval of his Directors as indi- 
viduals and the contributions of sum of them in 
raising the fund if their help becums necessary. 


MR. REID SELECTED. 


The Louisville Board of Education has elected 
Mr. O. L. Reid as superintendent of schools to 
succeed E. O. Holland, resigned. The selection 
of Mr. Reid followed a nation-wide canvass of 
available educators. 

Mr. Reid is a native of Xenia, Ohio, and is 40 
years old. He is a graduate of the old Chicago 
high school and of Indiana University, and he 
has done graduate work in education at Indiana 
University, Teachers College, and the University 
of Chicago. His professional experience began 
in the high school of Rensselaer, Ind., where he 
taught history and biology. In 1901, he became 
head of the English department of the Louisville 
Commercial High School, and in 1902 first assist- 
ant in English in the Louisville Male High 
School. In 1911 he was made principal of the 
Louisville Girls’ High School and shared with 
Supt. Holland the task of consolidating the 
several female high schools. 
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‘‘McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns’’ 


The Miopticon, the | 
Ideal Classroom Lantern | 


will be on exhibition, at our booth, in the Hotel 
meeting of the 


Pontchartrain, at the Detroit 
Department of Superintendence. 


So, too, will the Multiopticon (the last | | 
word in opaque projectors) and the Monitor, with ] | 
new type of acetylene burner for rural school use. 

We will probably show several other remarkable 
advancements in the projection field—the result of 
experiments which our laboratory is now completing. 


Announcement will also be made of our new 


slide lists and Agricultural Helps. 
Don’t fail to visit our booth. 


“Take the Elevator” | 


MiciIntosh 


427 Atlas Block 





Albion, Michigan, has a population of 7,959. 
This fact was determined in one hour Saturday 
morning, December 4. It is thought that this 
may have broken the record for census’ enum- 
erating, and without doubt it exceeded the 
“speed limit? established by Uncle Sam in his 
decennial efforts at “counting noses.” The in- 
teresting point is that the work was done en- 
tirely by the pupils of the public schools under 
the direction of the superintendent. The results 
have been accepted by the press and by the 
people and it is believed that Albion now has 
the most accurate census ever taken for the city. 

Albion has been growing. This was generally 
conceded and, as is true in most prosperous 
towns, guesses were frequently made and were 
close to, or wide from, the mark according to 
the temperament of the person or the amount 
of local pride he or she might have. One or two 
estimates had been made. The postoffice author- 
ities gave out some figures, but the free deliv- 
ery limits did not coincide with the city boun- 
daries. The directory man, as is his custom, 
told how many there were, but he had books to 
sell and had mercenary motives for being opti- 
mistic, as well as a good fellow. 

3ut what is the real population? 

The Superintendent of the City Schools pro 
pused one day at the weekly luncheon of the 
‘TSoo0sters and Knockers,” the city’s commercial 
club, that if the club cared to foot the small 
printing bills necessary and to give his plan 


moral support, he would take a “One-Hour 


Census” and guarantee the figures. The plan 
was outlined and given enthusiastic indorse- 
ment. 


The plan was exceedingly simple. No one 
thing contributed more to its smooth working 
and successful finish. The city has four wards. 


Stereopticon | 
Company | 


School Board Soummal 








Strength, 


The One-Hour Census in Albion: An Experiment 
W. J. McKone, Superintendent of Schools 


These were used as units. Each ward was 
divided into a convenient number of districts, 
the total for the whole town being 168. No dis- 
trict contained less than five houses, and it was 
planned to make the maximum twelve houses. 
However, finally a few districts exceeded that 
number. <A student was assigned to each dis- 


ALBION CITY CENSU 


ee _ 
Ward District No. 

Street No. 

Family Name 
Father's Name Occupation 


Mother's Name Occupation 


CHILDREN 


AGE OCCUPATION 


OTHER PERSONS 


AGE OCCUPATION 


Total Names on Blank 
Enumerator 


Residence Grade 





Form used in making one-hour census 


The Holden Leatherette Book Covers 


They are unequaled for 


Pliability, 
Durability, 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR’S WEAR 


Made in Three Grades 


Unfinished Leatherette Semi-Leatherette Commercial 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Gompany 





SPRINGFIELD, -i- 













Before Book 
Destruction 











has passed 
beyond Control 


Check the Devasta- 


tion by using 













Ease of Adjustment, 
Sanitary Features 


Miles C. Holden, Pres. 
MASS. 





trict as enumerator. Assignments were made 
from the high school so far as possible but a 
number of boys was selected from the seventh 
and eighth grades and perhaps five or six, below 
those grades. One principle rigidly adhered 
to, and which was believed to be almost essen- 
tial to the suecess of the plan, was that the 
student selected in each district should be a 
resident of that district. This, it will be read- 
ily seen, was an immense advantage. It meant 
that the boy or girl worked among his or her 
own neighbors and acquaintances, knew their 
rames and how to spell them, knew ordinarily 
how many there were in the family, knew of the 
presence of roomers, relatives and other persons 
in the house. 

Three days before the census was to be taken 
a School of Instruction was held for the enum- 
erators, and careful directions were given as to 
how the work was to be done. All the questions 
and problems that could be anticipated were 
answered, and the young people were given two 
days to study their districts. A column in the 
daily paper, coupled with the publicity given 
the plan by the students who had enlisted for 
the job, aroused very general interest and cre- 
ated considerable enthusiasm. Many inquiries 
were made, and the young people had the neces- 
sary co-operation from the people and further 
were not obliged to explain what they were do- 
ing when making the calls. 

The following suggestions were given the 
enumerators: 

1. Study your district carefully as to boun- 
daries and conditions. 

2. Do the actual canvassing during the hour 
from nine to ten as far as possible. 

3. Corner houses are to be counted on the 
street on which they face. 

4. Some double corner houses may be counted 
both ways, each half on the side on which that 
side faces. 
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Keep a list of empty houses by street and 
niniber. 

6. Better ca'l at each house unless absolutely 
certain about the folks. 
7. ‘College students are to be taken under the 
head of “other persons” and marked “student.” 
Students that live in the city with their parents 
of course would go as “children.” 
8. Telephone 110, Saturday morning, if any- 
ung bothers you. 
v. 


+} 


Look out for families living up-stairs o° 
in Other parts of the house. 
10. Two families in the same house should 
have two ecards. 
11. Look out for houses back from the street. 
12. Ifin doubt take the house. When in doubt 
act, do not think that someone else will do it. 
Better have two cards for the same family than 
have some one omitted. 
13. Public school teachers that live in, or 
ther, have their homes in Albion will be taken. 
If y find a teacher in your district and are 
isk or telephone. 
l4. Persons whose parents are living in Al- 
who are teaching or working temporar- 
re to be taken. In case of doubt, take 
f necessary, make a note on the back 


anything is written on the back of 
“Over” at the bottom. 

desirable to know who is to 

le of you and to be certain that 


you connect all right on the corners and all that 
sort of thing. 
17. The main thing is to get the name of 


every person living in Albion at the present. 

A card was made for each family. In the 
preparation of the card the idea was to obtain 
the necessary data with as few questions as 
ossible. Ward, district, street and number re- 
ired no questions. In most cases the family 
me was known. 
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“TEACHING BY ILLUSTRATION” 


Is becoming the slogan of the modern school teacher. The only problem confronting 
the teacher is how to present the illustration to best advantage. 





BALOPTICON 


The Perfect Stereopticon 


solves the problem in a most efficient and simple manner. 

BALOPTICONS are made for the projection of either lantern slides or opaque 
objects, or both in combination, and with the application of the Gas-Filled Mazda 
Lamps are extremely simple to operate and are thoroughly efficient. 

During the Convention of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, we shall exhibit a number of Balopticons in the 


Hotel Tuller, Detroit. 


Believing that you are extremely interested in such appa- 


ratus we have provided this opportunity for you to see a number of our instruments in 


actual use. 


You are cordially invited to visit our booth, where our representatives 


will gladly demonstrate any of the instruments and make a recommendation of ap- 


paratus suited to your requirements. 


Bausch £9 Jomb Optical ©. 


551 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Awarded Grand Prix for Balopticons at Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


The start was made at nine o’clock, and re- 
turns began to come in fifteen minutes later. 
All was done easily within the hour. The finals 
were left open Monday for a few odds and ends, 
a few homes where the family was away, and 
other minor details of checking and indentifiea- 
tion. 


A public service was rendered. The young 
people undertook and accomplished a definite 
piece of work, outside of books. The school and 
the community joined interests. Young folks 
were shown how to do things and at the same 
time showed that they are capable of doing 
things. 


A Special School for Retarded Children 


Dorothy Brown, Munhall, Pa. 


Four years ago the school board in Munhall 
established a school for retarded pupi's who hai 
completed fifth and sixth grade work—many of 
whom were going to quit school. Admissicn 
to this room was voluntary. As there were more 
applicants than could be accommodated, only 
those who were more than two years behind 
their grade were admitted. These pupils were, 
with few exceptions, pupils of ordinary ability. 
They were given opportunity to advance as 
rapidly as they were able to do the work. ‘The 
results were so satisfactory that the following 
year a second school was established for pupils 
who were ready to enter fifth yrade. This year 
a third school has been added for those who are 
still less advanced, so that in all we have three 
rooms with a total enrollment of 66 pupils—the 
first doing seventh and eighth grade work, the 
second fifth and sixth, and the third primary. 
In these rooms are to be found pupils who have 
been retarded for any reason, and who are will- 
ing to put forth special effort to do extra work. 
They are not special schools for defectives 
altho we do have some of this class—but are 
opportunity rooms for the bright child, as well 
as for the one who is defective. 

For the sake of brevity, I shall discuss only 
the work being done in the seventh and eighth 
grades. Here we have an enrollment of 24 
pupils, the average retardation being two and 
one-half years. Ten of this number completed 


sixth grade work last year, two failed to com- 
plete seventh grade and the remainder were 
special grade pupils who completed about half 
of the seventh year work. Many of these boys 
and girls will enter high schoo] next year, others 
will be strengthened for eighth grade, and others 
must quit school. The object is to deal with 
the child as an individual, rather than with 
children as a class. The work is varied, and 
adapted to meet the needs of each individual. 
The success of the room is measured by what 
the child is able to do within the range of his 
own ability. 

Twelve of the 24 pupils come from foreign 
homes. Most of the children are mentally 
bright, and are anxiogus to advance. Their home 
environment is poor, and they are afforded few 
of the opportunities belonging to childhoo'l. 
They are from 14 to 16 years of age, and many 
must soon quit school to work. Many are able 
to advance very rapidly when given some special 
help. “All the children of all the people” have 
a right to the best education our schools can 
give. It is the duty of the school to provide a 
system that calls for the highest possible de 
velopment of every boy and girl, and to make 
the opportunities of the less fortunate equal to 
those of the best conditioned. Frequent visits 
are made to the homes of these children, the 
parents become interested, and make a special 
effort to keep their children in school. 
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SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SAN MARCOS, TEXAS 


Make Their Own Gas 


for Domestic Science, Chemis- 
try and Physics Departments 


Gas manufactured automatically by its own 
private gas plant is being used in this school. 


The plant was sold the school by the Detroit 
Heating & Lighting Company of Detroit, Mich., 
who have been manufacturing private gas plants 
for the past forty-seven years. 


Over 30,000 Detroit Combination 
Gas Machines are in daily use. 


These plants make gas for lighting, cooking, heating 
and for every other purpose common to public city gas and 
at no greater cost—oftentimes less. 


Send for ‘‘School and College Bulletin,’’ Illustrated 
Catalog and Names of Users in your vicinity. 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


575 Wright Street Detroit, Mich. 
Established 1868 
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Half of the pupils in this room are Amer ute each. The thir 
ican or English. ‘Two have been retarded on the conditions of his 
account of sickness. They have ability, and teacher has carried 
will be helped as speedily as possible to the answer. 


all 
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work they are capable of doing, regardless of | much more good to ha 


Too long the work of the schoolroom has been written work than in 
planned on the assumption that normal children know, that is all. 1 
are alike. We must rebuild our pedagogy upon devoted to the recita 


the basis that they are normal only because they has gained nothing, 
are unlike. been lost. 


In order to do effeetive work in the school of his 


recorded attainment. Ten have been retarded tion of some of the pi 


Add to this the five minutes given to 
classmate who didn’t know, and we have 


Announcement 


THE SCHOOLHOUSE COMMISSION OF 
BOSTON, MASS., HAS ADOPTED 
AS THEIR STANDARD 


“Sanitary Oil Painted No. 10 
Jute Cloth” Wainscoting 


for their schools. 


















They specify and use it on the wainscots of all 
corridors, vestibules, stair halls, assembly halls, 
class rooms, ete., running it from base board to a 
picture moulding placed parallel to tops of doors 
and windows. 





This adoption was only arrived at after a most 
exhaustive examination by the Commissioners and 
Architects as to the sanitary, economical, protect- 
ive, artistic and washable features of ‘‘No. 10.” 
Hundreds of other cities and towns have also 
adopted it. 








Write for full particulars. 


The Cott-a-lap Company 


Chicago SOMERVILLE, N. J. Walkerville, Ont., Can 








boy does not understand — recitation in arithmetic just cited. It is a time f 
problem, even after the when in the attempt to relieve the slow pupil 
him thru to the correct of his burden the teacher inflicts this burden 


lle is confused and would have derived on all the members of the class, to the 2ood of 


t 
] 


ve listened to the explana- nc one. No pupil, quick or slow, gets a fair 
ipils who know how to do chance. Beeause of this unfair method, able 


thru failure to do the work of the various the work. Five minutes have been given to a pupils have been -held back and their abilities ‘ 
grades. They are not mental defectives just solution which should have taken less than a dulled, and dull pupils have become discouraged. i 
because they have failed to reach a certain minute, and the time has been lost. The fourth Tet us go back to the recitation in arith fi 
standard. As there are all phases of person- pupil ealled is to find the rate per cent, having etie. The first two pupils knew their work. | 
ality, so are there all grades of mentality. The the percentage and base given. It is clear that  [t was profitable to the class yo listen to their 
division lines depend very largely upon our in the pupil has no conception of what he is to do. — yeeitation. The third pupil did not know his 
dividual viewpoint, and the standard set by He flounders around in response to questions work: as soon as this fact was ascertained, the 
other children in the same group. I find that, much to the discomfort of himself and the other teacher should have passed on. Such a_pro- 
“In those whom teachers class as dull members of the class. The teacher becomes im cedure would have been better for the pupil and ; 
I find such wealth of native wit, patient and tells the boy he ought to know how  jc¢tter for the class. The same is true of the 5 
In those whom teachers count as bright, to do the example, for they have had many like — fourth pupil. It was almost immediately evi- 
I find so much to mar and blot, it. This assertion, however, does not he!p the dent that he did not know the work. therefore 
I hesitate to draw a line boy. At last he is sent to the board to do this the reeitation. so far as that problem was con- 
Between the two where God has not.” simple oral problem, but he is no better off in cerned, was not for him to take part in; it was 


oral. He simply does not 


* for the pupil who knew. Here, however, comes 
he fifteen minutes t 


the vital point. The recitation showed that cer- 
tain pupils did not know certain points that a 
majority of the class did know. They were 
essential points. These pupils must know them 


) be 


tion are now up, the boy 
and eight minutes have 


a 


+ 


é uo ene to make future progress. They had, however, 
many grades there must be some regular class} thirteen minutes out of the recitation period Ol no right to learn them at the expense of the 
fication. Such classification is essential to econ fifteen minutes given up to work that accom- other pupils These pe ints. therefore. could 
; ; : } rm) 1° rm: . —_— Ml p?' . I LS, a ( 
omize time and insure reasonable progress. The plished no result. This work was individual, jo+ be learned in a class recitation. Plow could 
old time country school was wasteful in that pure and simple, but it was given at the expense they be learned most economically to all con- 
tended to extreme individualism. Our work of the class and to the annoyance of the individ cerned? The elass recitation just mentioned ‘ 
is done by giving both elass and individual in ials who received the instruction. It is ideal was a failure for the greater part: very likely 
struction. Our aim j make classification classwork we must aim to get. We have work tho recitation of the following dav was similar 
effective and economical by retaining what is that approaches the ideal when every member ,. 34 cp for as results were cc ncerned 
wd in the recitation method, and utilizing of the class is engaged in work that he is able 
' 1s 1] Let the teacher make a part of each recita- 
latevel il in the work of individual to do, and work that engages him up to the full :, ‘wea pag~ wat ’ 
Scales \\ ' ¢ . ° tion a period for individual instruction. Dur- 
instru n We. e classwork, work for-all, extent of his powers. Certainly the abler pupils. hia time ti . ‘ened ad k 
4} —— : . l . 1 . . ing tnis lime l@ Class 18 asslgZyner advance WOrR. 
but the class reci n is for those who know. in the class were not engaged upon this sort of sea ; : “| 
It i ' weet nat : ‘a . . . . . It is of the highest importance that each pupl 
t 1s never a period ndividual instruction. work during the thirteen minutes just men- : : , “hs 
I Steins vee :; . of the class should be engaged upon work that 
eet me I ( The recitation 1S one 1n tioned. . ti € ’ t] ‘ i] ‘ f hi 
‘ ‘ . ' , ° . ; IS testing him to le Tu extent o lls powers. 
seventh grade arithmetic. ‘I pupils form the Now, our contention is that under the ordi- = yyw. er r 2. | 
]s The 1 ti 01 me : , Faas his advance work should be assigned to all the ; 
class. me aN : A d consists of nary plan of conducting classes, the recitation 1 1 | t 
- 3 it a ) oe 2 ; ; ciass, slow and backward, as well as able an 
work in percentage, he nrs oO pupils do if any adequate time is given to the slower : . ‘ 1 : 
} ; . hle ‘ : 4 : . . | . quick. W hat the quick and able ean do is an 
their prodiems quick! iKINg a one min pupils is bound to take on the nature of the 


———«_ 
Continued on Page 42) 
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TYPICAL SCHOOL INSTALLATION OF DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 


HETHER your school is large or small, if you believe in economy and 


sanitary protection of the pupils, you will install an equipment of Durand 
Steel Lockers. 





When you install Durand Steel Lockers in your school you install compact con- 
venience; you provide your pupils with rightful protection for their coats, hats, 
umbrellas and overshoes; you give them tacitly a constant inspiration to neatness 
and order. 


Durand Steel Lockers are sanitary, fire-proof, vermin-proof, clean and practically 
indestructible; and the Yale lock on every door makes them ‘“borrow-proof.”’ 
These features also adapt them to use in the gymnasium. 


a 


a It is not only schools that install these lockers, but also great hotels and factories 

with shrewd managers and old commercial experience, whose figuring on the 
cost of equipment and maintenance is expert and exact; so 
you may be sure that in Durand Steel Lockers you are 
buying the best quality of modern equipment at a moderate 
cost. 


And for your own convenience get this Durand Steel Sta- 
tionery Locker with adjustable shelves. (Shown here at the 
left.) It gives you a permanent place to store your stationery, 
books, erasers and other supplies. It locks with a Yale lock. 
It is neat in appearance, commodious and compact. 





Let us tell you more about the Durand Steel 
ar Lockers designed for your purposes. 


| Durand Steel Locker Company 


1581 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 981 Vanderbilt Bldg.,. NEW YORK 








in making School Water Colors for inexpensive 
boxes and otherwise, take the necessary pains- 


taking care to secure absolute 


color. By their use, the teacher’s best work 


is made possible. 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 122 


Users for School Art Supplies will find in the 
Devoe stock the largest and most complete 


assortment in America. 


Our catalog will tell"you all about them. 


Write Dept. 5. 


Devoe 


14-16 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 
Fulton & William Sts., 
New York 


(Continued from Page 40) 

ideal or standard toward which the slow minds 
may approach. It will also be well for the 
teacher to have an additional assignment on 
which the more able may work if they finish the 
regular assignment before the close of the in 
dividual period. This additional assignment 
may be in the same subject, or it may be in 
some other subject. With proper and definite 
assignments the class will take care of itse'f 
and, if it is properly trained, will gain more 
from the study period than from even an ex 
cellent recitation. 

Meanwhile, the teacher is to work with those 
who, as the last recitation showed, are not strong 
enough to take part profitably in the next reci- 
tation. She goes back until she reaches solid 
ground and begins there to build on a solid 
foundation. Jt does not concern her in the 
least that these pupils are losing the work that 
the class is doing. She is concerned not about 
the ground covered, but about the pupil’s abil 
ity to cover ground. She is to make the pupil 
strong, rather than to put hiin thru the book. 
He may gain only a very little today or this 


week or this month, but the fact that he is gain 
ng should be sufficient encouragement for the 
time expended. The teacher is doing for thi 
pupil what she would never be able to do for 
him before the class; she is finding out wher 
he is weak and y he is weak. She is able t 
give | 1 aid that she never could 
in the « \1 ild constantly keep in 
mind th s not only helping the 
siow pup ng the class by set 
ting them bly. 

So often the rk reveals the de 
fect of the cla ‘tion. It is an object 
lesson on the new y of “line upon line, pre 
cept upon precept e a little and there a 
little’; for the teacly confident that the 
pupils understand a « n principle, but the 
individual child shows that he has failed to 
grasp what may have been said again and again 





Making Good In 


Your First Position! 
Will the pupil be able to do it? 
The two things that will 
assure success are: 


Faithful application to 
studies, and Learning the 
skilled use of the 


Remington Typewriter 
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uniformity of | 
















It is the Rem- 
ington that you 
are most likely 
to use when 
you take your 
first position. 
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Training on the Remington pays best 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


GRAND PRIZE, PANAMA-PACIF X Ss IN 
1312-14 Grand Ave., AMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


Kansas City 
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in the recitation period. Wher such is the case  suecess is to a greater or less degree measured j 
the child must not be told. The teacher must by the character of temperament brought into | we 
find that place in the work that the child does the schoolroom. Asking for work doesn’t get ver 
know. It may be in a subject not handled by it; demanding order changes the nature of the day 
the present grade, back, back further till the discipline for awhile, but is always without per- to 
weak place is reached. Then build on this manent results. Sh 
foundation of what he does know up to the During the individual period the teacher gets po: 
work he failed to know. Telling too often takes the child’s viewpoint of the difficulty. The an 
the place of teaching by unskilled or inexper- recitation period may represent him indifferent , Sh 
ienced teachers when giving individual help, or obstinate. The real reason may prove later tin 
and the child becomes dependent to be sensitiveness or discouragement. Children eff 
The individual period is the period that brings are usually anxious to tell when they know, and go 
success or failure to the pupils who for any a discouraged child is glad to see where all Sal 
reason have fallen below the standard. It is was dark, and the sensitive child who so dreads go 
the period that brings greatest pleasure and _ to show that he is slow to grasp what others are 
satisfaction to the really earnest teacher. The quick to seize, is very thankful to be spared : 
hearing of recitations is a simple matter com- special attention and questioning before the en 
pared with lifting a pupil from a feeling of others, and to reveal his backwardness to the g 
helplessness to one of confidence—from an atti- teacher alone, who is also his friend. Many a is] 
tude of discouragement and duspondency to an _ child is designated as slow simply because the of 
attitude of strength and ability. The conscious- teacher fails to understand him. The individual 


ness of having quickened the intellectual pace teacher shows a special interest in the pupil, 
of one laggard will repay the teacher who for- makes him feel that she has confidence in him, 
gets for the moment the money reward for her and trains him to become more self reliant. 
time and feels the impress of love prompting When this has been accomplished, the whole 


earnest effort. nature of the child seems to change. Instead of 
During the individual period, more then at being the dull, listless pupil that he was, he is 
any other time, the nature of the teacher is wide awake, and ready to take an active part in 
sympathetic. The association is intimate and the recitation. Pupils of this kind often become 
the relationship close. A teacher whose person- leaders in their classes after having received 
ality is worth impressing will be strong enough some special help. 
to touch the life of the child at this time above Then we have the child who is called slow 
all others. simply because he is careless or lazy. This child 





But there must be sympathy, there must be is often what he is just because that is what 
interest, there must be life. The individual he is expected to be. He needs to be shown the 
period is not a rest period. It is not a period right way and influenced toward greater activ- m 
to be variously broken up. The child’s rights ity and interest. He will be glad to recite when 
are supreme and the class during the period he finds that he really can. The time should not 













requires little, if any, attention. The classwork be long before he should be thrown on his own ; 
is so conducted as to give definite direction to resources. 
the period for preparation. The pupil’s inter- Then we have the dull child. By coming in ' 
est in his work will hold him to duties and to close contact with this pupil, the teacher is able 
good conduct. But thru all her preparation and to give him just the kind of instruction that is } 








presentation the teacher is conscious that her needed to bring out the best that is in him. This 
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HIGHEST AWARDS ON 


as RE RTT 


HIGHEST AWARD AT THE 





CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876, 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 


i is the hardest class to deal with; for days, 
and even months may go by without any 
noticeable improvement. It is here that 
day after day the teacher tries to lead the pupil 
to see something he has not been able to grasp. 
She thinks she has tried to lead him in every 
possible way, still he has failed to grasp it, 
and she is puzzled to know what to do next. 
She sometimes wonders if it pays to give the 
time, but the child is putting forth his best 
efforts, so she just smiles and tells him he is 
going to get it if he keeps on trying; at the 
same time wondering what in the world she is 
going to try next. It is here that the teacher 
earns that no matter what happens, she must 
be cheerful and sympathetic, and must have an 
idless store of patience—patience, like in de- 
but not in quality to that of the old Jew- 

ish teacher, who to a slow boy had repeated one 
the proverbs four hundred times; then find- 
his pupil had not mastered the lesson, 
eated it four hundred times more. The 
icher must be patient in waiting for results 
in her daily work. She must not 
pupil know she is discouraged or think 

but should restrain herself by say- 


j weeks, 


very 


; 


ng hat 


Y) itient 


What others have done, I can do, if trying 
One of the greatest pleasures of 
s the feeling of gratitude which the 
‘ften express wher they have mas- 
first seemed impossible. By con- 
hey are able to keep up with the 
have received courage, and put 
ffort in the recitation; and effort, 
ind the that prompts it, should count for 

much when estimating a pupil’s recitation. 
Has special room paid? Altho we have 
’ discourage, we say “Yes.” During the 
i ) years, since the work was fully organ- 
d, 48 different pupils have been enrolled in 
his one room. Thirty-three of them entered 
' high school, five will complete the elementary 
uurse this year, two stopped because of poor 
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THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


health and the remaining eight were compelled to 
goto work. During these years the average retar- 
dation was 28 years. Nine of the 33 who en- 
tered high school are working, but have had the 
advantage of one year in high school, and had 
they not had special help would have quit school 


after completing the sixth or seventh grade. Of 
the number remaining in high school seven 


would have stopped after completing sixth grade 
and one after completing fifth grade. Ten of 


the 24 in high school come from foreign homes. 
A NEW READING TEST. 
The growing list of objective tests in the 


fundamental studies has been enriched recently 
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Former Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Died December 24 
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WALTHAM, MASS. 


by a scale for judging the vocabularies of chil- 
dren in the first year of reading. The author 
is Supt. R. G. Jones of Rockford, Ill. 

The primary purpose of Mr. Jones’ study was 
to determine the extent of the first-year vocabu- 
lary. Analyses of ten leading primers, showed 
that there are only slight variations in the num- 
ber and character of sight and phonetic words 
in each. There is apparently a common vocabu- 
lary for primary work, and studies of a number 
of additional primers made practically no 
changes in the original lists prepared by Mr. 
Jones. 

The word the was found to occur 1,732 times in 
the ten original books; J occurs 965 times; is, 
853 times; to, 652 times; a, 553 times; my, 526 
times; you, 524 times. The phonogram bit 
occurs 1,101 times; hand, 831 times; stay, 731 
times; ran, 622 times; ill, 611 times; pin, 541 
times, etc. In all, 192 Words appear ten times or 
more in the primers and 118 phonograms are 
repeated oftener than ten times. 

Mr. Jones’ outfit for testing the mechanics of 
reading consists of cards containing the sight 
words and phonograms in the order of their fre- 
quency, and checking cards upon which teachers 
may record the results. A complete manual for 
the teacher accompanies the cards. 

Death of Supt. Andrews. 

Dr. Samuel Andrews, Associate Superintendent 
of schools, Pittsburgh, Pa., died at his home on 
December 24th after a five weeks’ illness. Dr. 
Andrews was 66 years old. 

Samuel Andrews was born in Robinson Town- 


ship, Pa., in 1849. He received his common 
school education in his home community and 


later entered Curry University, Pittsburgh. 

His professional career was begun in Chartiers 
township as a teacher. A year later he went to 
the White School in Temperanceville, now known 
as the Nineteenth Ward of the city of Pitts- 
burgh. In 1887 he accepted the principalship of 
the Howard School, which he held for eleven 
years. In 1898 he resigned to accept the super- 
intendency of the schools which he held until the 
adoption of the school code and the union of the 
school systems of Allegheny and Pittsburgh in 
1911. Dr. Andrews was retained as assistant 
superintendent, which title was later changed to 
associate superintendent. 
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will surely meet with your approval. 








we will do. Send you a sample locker, 
re-enforced corners, locks, and pivot 
the locker to us, all at our expense. 

card—we'll do the rest. 








Milwaukee Office: 
40 MARTIN 8ST. 










There are many ways in which the schools 
serve each particular community. 


One phase 
of their usefulness, 


however, is likely to be 
passed over without a proper realization of its 
importance. That is, the monetary influence 
exerted upon local activities and institutions 
when teachers and Boards of Education see fit 
to patronize “home trade.” This patronage, tho, 
must never be indiscriminate, nor practiced at 
the expense of the taxpayers. 

Consider the stimulus which native industries 


receive thru the local release each year of thou- 


sands of dollars, paid out every so often for sal 
aries, supplies, buildings and kindred school ex 
penses, 

The tea hers’ 


salaries, for the 


greater part, 
are re dep ited in 


1] . 
cal banks. Eventually the 


money c| ls, locally, and the boarding- 


house n ndlord receives a tithe: the 
leeal tai ‘tment stores profit by 
sales to tea 1 amusement come in 
for their ap} if the teacher’s earn- 
ings, (provid not gone beyond the 
stage of being hu ! I) \ » wavs the $800 
which Miss Jones 1 in exchange for 
her labor in the scho nging originally 
from the town wher chool is located, 
finds its way back to th: The town ben- 
efits, its banks show larg ts, the mer- 


chants appreciate the patron nded them, 


Here’s a Locker 


That Affords a 
Clean Ventilated 
Place for Clothes 


This Locker is especially 
adapted for school use. 
to keep the children’s clothes ina 
clean orderly condition. 
promptness, neatness, and is a 
factor in the prevention of con- 
tagious diseases. 

This locker includes four separate hangers, a shelf for 
small articles, a place for rubbers, overshoes, ete. It is en- 
tirely of steel, and has a beautiful baked enamel finish. 


HESS STEEL CLOTHES LOCKERS 


We could say they are 
exactly what you are looking for, but how should we know? 
How do you know, unless you see the locker? 
“Free of Charge.” 
All we ask you to do, is to examine the construction, finish, 
hinges. 
Simply drop us a post- 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


1222 Tacoma Bullding 
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“HOME TRADE” 


Egbert Close, Asbury Park, N. J. 


and the proprietor of the amusement place with- 
out reluctance drops numerous dimes and quar- 
ters into his till. 

For the further carrying out of the “home 
trade” idea, the stimulating of local industries 
and the encouragement of native enterprises, the 
Board of Education is in a large 
sponsible. 


measure re- 


In the ordinary school district there are num- 
erous places of business well able to cater to the 
needs of the schools. 


Coal dealers, lumber yards, 
insurance agencies, 


hardware stores, 
printers, contractors, ete., should all come in for 
their share in the distribution of patronage, I 
ise the word “patronage” advisedly and not in 
its political sense. And a board composed of 
well meaning members will see to it that a fair 
and equitable distribution does take place. One 
good plan of evening matters and making the 
money do double duty, in a sense, is that of 
affording more than one dealer in any particular 
commodity an 


grocers, 


opportunity to compete for the 
business. In other words, during the course of 
a single year, divide purchases among two or 
three hardware dealers, lumber yards, depart- 
ment stores, ete., and give none the idea that 
he is assured of getting any part of the schools’ 
trade without meriting it by lower prices and 
eaual qualities. 


There will result from this a general distri- 


} 
| 
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Consider, too, the fuel 
economy of Johnson 
temperature regulation 


When the temperature drops below uniform stand- 
ard, it requires excess of fuel to raise temperature 
back to standard—in hot water systems, for in- 
stance, the whole volume of water must be re- 
heated and recirculated which takes time and lots 
When temperature goes above standard 
the excess heat is just another form of wasted fuel. 


JOHNSON SYSTEM 


OF TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
automatically maintains consistent uniform tem- 
may be applied to any system of heating 
and ventilating. The basic Johnson patents on 
temperature regulating apparatus make the Johnson 
System the most sensitive to temperature changes 

unaffected by air pressure 
of trouble-proof efficiency. 
son System Schools. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


and the one system 
Write for list of John- 


Chicago Milwaukee, Wis. 


bution of the schools’ business and there will be 
three hardware dealers all satisfied that they are 
securing their share, and a certain lumberman 
will not have the feeling that he has the thing 
“cinched,” nor will the X. Y. Department Store 
tilt its figurative nose and refuse a two per cent 
discount for eash at thirty days. 

When it concerns what are known as general 
supplies, art materials and kindergarten sup- 
plies, or materials for special subjects, it is 
doubtful whether they can be secured locally in 
the average city or town. The same thing ap- 
plies to furniture appropriate for school use and 
to textbooks. Then, and only then, is it wise to 
pafronize “foreign” industries and divert from 
the home town any part of the thousands its 
people have so generously contributed toward 
their pride the school system. While expendi- 
tures for items of this nature may approximate 
several thousands each year, the total expended 
locally for other things will render the 
amount negligible. 


lesser 


I would far rather take chances with a board 
of school estimate which is convinced and of its 
own knowledge is assured that the money which 
it appr priates as representatives ot the tax- 
payers, will in tim 
with a body of men who 


return to its source, than 
answer your request for 
a large sum of school money with a decidedly 
negative shake of the head and criticise the 
hoard of edueation for sending great amounts of 


local money “abroad” without need. 


Alameda, Cal. To encourage a study of the 
early history of the city, the principal of the high 
school in co-operation with the history and 
library departments, has organized a society for 
the study of Alameda. It will be part of the 
library work and will consist of the collection and 
filing of documents, papers, maps, letters and 
other things telling of the city’s early life. The 
material will constitute a work of reference and 
will become a permanent part of the high school 
library. Additional documents will be added 
from time to time. 
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H&H 
STEEL LOCKERS 
SHELVING AND 
SHOP EQUIPMENT 


THE HART & HUTCHINSON CO 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN 


SEND FOR 
THIS 


New | 


We have just issued a new catalog 
which covers most comprehensively the 
steel locker question. 


Containing 40 pages, 8x10 inches in 
size, profusely illustrated in colors, this 
catalog shows why “H © H” Steel Lockers 
and Shelving are a money-saving invest- 
ment for schools and public institutions. 


The many exclusive features of 
“H ¢@ H” Lockers are explained fully in 
this catalog. It illustrates and describes 
the best type of locker or steel equipment 
for each particular purpose. 


This is more than a mere catalog— 
it is a complete book containing facts and 
data of practical value which should be in 
possession of every official who has a de- 
cision in the selection of school building 
equipment. 


The Hart & Hutchinson Co. 


Dept. 8, New Britain, Conn. 
100 Lafayette Street, New York City 73 E. Lake Street, Chicago 
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Reduces Fite 1 


Steel lockers rep- 
resent the highest 
possible efficiency in 
coat room equip- 
ment. They are 
thoroughly sanitary, 
reduce fire risk and 
prevent petty thiev- 
ery 


6< & H” 
STEEL 


LOCKERS 


represent the best in 
steel lockers. Lock- 
ers bearing the 


“H CA, H” 


name-plate have 
many exclusive fea- 
tures of design, best 
materials and the 
most thorough work- 
manship. 





Reminder tan to- 


ay for 
your copy which will be 
gladly sent without obli- 
gation. 
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In the drawer underneath the seat the books 
are filed vertically, aftording ease of access, 
with greater freedom of knee space. It operates 
on sliding rod, smoothly and securely. 


Reason No. 1. They permit flexibility in seating 
arrangement, facilitating group teaching. 


Reason No. 2. They assure the correct upright 
position, banishing physical discomfort, with its consequent 
restlessness and lessened power of application. 


Reason No. 3. They promote the highest possi- 


ble degree of sanitation. 


Reason No. 4. They remove the limitation of the 
old-style fixed seats upon the development ot modern ten- 
dencies toward the cultivation of individual initiative. 


Reason No. 5. Theycontrib- 
ute to increased efficiency on the 
part of the teacher and pupil. 


Reason No. 6. They provide 
a chair individualized in height, 
depth of seat and hygienic back 
support for each pupil. 


SEND FOR CATALOG, LIST OF IN- 
STALLATIONS AND ENDORSEMENTS 
FROM SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT U5S.A. 


Noulihivop Ce CLM UE Tia AE. 
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It permits adjustment to the proper posi- 
tion for reading, writing or drawing to insure 
correct posture, physical comtort and practical 
convenience. Illustration shows how top may 
be tilted to any desired angle. All desks have 
perpendicular and plus and minus adjustments. 


HILDHOOD is not the time for restraint, fo®s, for infi 

as of pedagogy. There are so many ffeasons { 
that they are rapidly being installed in most mols wher 
INING WH 


Twelve Convincing Reasof zen iw: 


LANGSLOWOW 


NEW YORK OFFICE ROC m, N.* 
Langslow, Fowler Co. ‘Ty 
CH FICE 


BOSTON OFFICE RE. Gibs 
Langslow, Fowler Co. 218 S. Wabase®. Gidson 
VIRGINIA OFFICE ie FICE 


Virginia School Supply Co., Richmond Nebraska S# House, Linc 
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For the regular exercise period, for variety 
of entertainment, or for evening use, the pupil 
easily moves his Moulthrop Chair-Desk to the 
side of the room, or to corridor. 


Moulthrop Chair-Desks are easily moved by 
the pupil to face any direction or to assume 
varied groupings. All blackboard space is thus 
fully available. 











int, fos, for inflexibility. This is just as true of seating Reason No. 7. They simplify the school furni- 
any c#reasons for Moulthrop Movable Chair-Desks ture, combining in one unit both seat and desk. 


ost m#bols where they are given fair consideration. 


ce ° ° 9? 
° h 1. 
INING WHY MOULTHROP MOVABLE CHAIR-DESKS Reason No. 8 They help to socialize the schoo 


SOM BEEN INSTALLED IN THOUSANDS OF SCHOOLS 


O 


Reason No. 9. They permit clearing of the floor, 


‘OWLER CO removing the prohibitive limitations placed upon school 


exercise and entertainments by fixed seats, and invite the 

















) | I FFICE e ‘ 
a my Y. Whitaker & Ray-Wiesin Co. broadest use of the school building. 
, oe FARGO, N. D. , 
WabasE. Gibson, Mer. Northern School Supply Co. Reason No. 10. They make available for conven- 
FICE ARIZONA | ient use all blackboard space, wherever located. 
ebraska ™ House, Lincol: McNeil Co., Phoenix 





Reason No. 11. They exem- 
plify advanced thought in modern 
education. 


Reason No. 12. They repre- 
sent the highest possible degree of 
ingenuity and stability in special- 
ized manufacturing. 





VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT THE N.E. A. 
MEETING AT DETROIT FEBRUARY 
22ND TO 26TH 
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FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 


FOR SCHOOLS, DORMITORIES, ETC. 


To meet the requirements of 
State and City Authorities and Fire Underwriters 


Closed or Open Circuit 
Plain or Code Signaling 


Auxiliarized 


Non-interfering 


Combination Watchman 
and Fire Alarm Boxes 


Give the Children Protection 


HourzerCapor ELectricCe 


BOSTON, 


6161-65 SO.STATE ST 101 PARK AVENUE 
CcwicaA GO O NEW YORK 
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AND 


QUICK ordércy EXIT 


signals, with or without 
the will of the operator. 


The cut above shows 
normal appearance of 
signal station, and the 
cut below shows method 
of operating same to 
give a fire drill signal 
without calling the fire 
department. 


1104 UNION TRUST BLDG 
BALTIMORE 


Fire and Panic Hazards 


Suggestions for a Survey to Discover and Remedy Flagrant Conditions 


The New Jersey State Department of Public 
Instruction, thru Dr. Calvin N. Kendall, com- 
missioner of education, issued in December an 
outline for surveying school buildings to dis- 
cover fire and panic hazards. The outline and 
the letter which accompanied it are of interest 
to every school board in the country in that the 
reasons for safeguarding schoolhouses are made 
so clear that no school board who reads them 
can escape its responsibility. 

“The safeguarding of children in school build- 
ings,’ writes Dr. Kendall, “is of the greatest 
concern. Important as education is, it is not 
worth what it costs if this education involves 
physical danger to pupils and teachers in the 
buildings provided by the people of the schoo! 
districts of the state. Owing to a recent fire in 
a school building in a neighboring state, in 
which a number of children lost their lives, the 
public mind is at present sensitive to fire haz- 
ards and panics in schoolhouses. 

“The school law is explicit and mandatory 
that every school district shall provide suitable 
school facilities and accommodations; the law 
further provides that such facilities and accom 


modations shall inelude proper school buildings. 

“Should there exist in your district a building 
containing p ble fire or panic hazards, you 
are not doins r duty as required by law until 
means ol ( t h been provided and the 
possible danger to the children from these haz- 
ards eliminated 

“The respons ty for providing safe exits 
(safe under all { en conditions) is great. 


The erection of app 
ing over and around | s and heaters, ete... is 
comparatively inexpensive. You cannot afford 
to ineur the criticism and censur 


i fire escapes, fireproof- 


of the public 


should an accident occur. 

“Boards of education have, during the past 
few years, made very commendable progress in 
the improvement of the buildings erected before 
the present Building Code (which provides ade- 
quate provisions for safe exits free from fire or 
smoke should a fire occur) became effective, 
especially in the matter of proper exits, fire es- 
capes and boiler or heater room fireproofing. 

“Our publie school buildings, as a whole, were 
never so safe as at the present time; but any 
building under your charge, and for which you 
are directly responsible, which does not have the 
proper fire and smoke safeguards for the quick 
and safe exit of the pupils should be closed until 
you have provided a safe building. A board of 
education does not hesitate to close.a school on 
the appearance of a contagious disease among 
the pupils. 

“Tf you have a doubt concerning the existence 

’ possible fire or panie hazards in a building 
under your charge, I urgently request that you 
at once either: 

“1. Appoint a committee consisting of: (a) 
The president of your board, (b) the chairman 
ov the building committee, (¢) The city super- 
intendent or supervising principal, and (d) A 
competent builder or architect; or 

“2. Bring about the appointment of. a com- 
mission consisting of: (a) One member of the 
board of education or a representative of the 
board, (b) The superintendent of schools or his 
representative, (ec) The director of Public 
Safety or the chief of the Fire Department, (d) 
A well known architect or builder of high stand- 
ing, and (e) A prominent citizen, to be ap- 
pointed by the mayor, upon the request of the 
board of education.” 








IN CASE OF FIRE 


is accomplished with certainty when uniform and distinctive signals are 
used in connection with the SCHOOL FIRE DRILL. The “FASCO” Com- 
bined Local and Auxiliary Fire Alarm System provides uniform and distinctive 


connection to the Municipal Fire Department, at 
This is the only system operated in a DOUBLE 
PROTECTED CIRCUIT which insures absolute 
RELIABILITY AND 
CERTAINTY OF 
OPERATION. 
Designed to meet school 
requirements. Over three 
hundred systems in suc- 


cessful use for more than 
seven years. 


THE SYSTEM WHICH 
HAS BEEN TRIED 
OUT AND IS KNOWN 
TO BE RIGHT. 





The cut above shows glass 
being broken to give ac 
cess to the lever operating 
combined drill and _ fire 
department signals, and 
the cut below shows this 
lever being pulled. 


Approved by the 
National Board of 
Fire Underwriters 





Send for ‘‘“FASCO” Bulletin giving detailed information. 


FIRE ALARM SIGNAL COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


So that all school boards in New Jersey may 
take prompt action, Dr. Kendall has prepared 
an outline for a complete investigation of the 
condition of each building. In the letter to 
school boards it is directed that: 

“One of these forms should be handed to each 
principal of a two or more story building erected 
prior to 1913, and he should be asked to answer 
all questions with the exception of the last two, 
for the information of the committee or com- 
mission. The last two questions should be an- 
swered by the board of education itself thru 
its officials, and in the light of the information 
it receives as a result of the personal inspection 
of the building by the committee or commission. 

“The clerk or secretary should make a copy of 
the completed report and send the original to 
the Department of Public Instruction, Business 
Division, Trenton.” 

The survey outline is as follows: 

i ee | | OEE CELE e reer Tree NO. ...- 
School District of 
SE (Oe Sek WSN Od 4a 0 CANSECO SCONES EEE 
Approximate Date of Erection 


Construction. 

Number of stories in height (If base- 
ment ceiling is 7% feet or more above the 
finished grade line it should be counted as & 
story in determining the height of building.) 

Of what materials are the outside walls con- 


structed? (masonry or frame)............ - in 
terior walls? (fireproof or wood studding).....- 

Of what materials are the classroom floors? 
(frame or fireproof)........ : corridor floors? 


(frame or fireproof 


Of what materials are the stairs constructed? 

Are the walls surrounding the stairs of fire 
proof materials?......... 

Of what materials are the ventilating flues and 
ducts constructed? ........ 

Is the heating apparatus, including smoke pipe, 
enclosed within a room having fireproof walls 
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| “Fun-Ful” “Fun-Ful” 
Slides of all kinds and Marathon Racer 
sizes 
Ocean Waves 
M -_Go-R 
erry-Go-Rounds Large Outdoor Gym- 
Horses 


nasium Combinations 
Parallel Bars 
Home Outfits, etc. 








Pontchartrain Hotel, O. W. Douglas in charge. Be sure to ‘‘Take the Elevator.”’ 


Our “Fun-Ful” Line of Playground Apparatus 


IS BIG, NEW, AND UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 


Don’t Fail to See Our Big Exhibit at the Detroit Convention Feb. 22-26 
} 


For fifteen years we have been successfully manufacturing a line of toys and vehicles that have furnished joy and health to 
thousands of boys and girls throughout the entire civilized and uncivilized world. 


Our line is more complete. It is mechanically up-to-the-minute. In design it is the last word. Our engineers are con- 
tinually developing new ideas and improvements. 


We furnish all the standard combinations, with many new features, and a number of new devices. 
Be sure to ‘“‘see the man”’ at the Big Convention. He will gladly explain our superior features. 


Send for free catalog. 


-ST ~ CO. anpersox, INpIana, U. 8. A. 
HILL-STANDARD MFG. C 
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The Desk that is Different from All Others 
and the Crowning Achievement of 
Many Years’ Experience 





(Patented) 


The Standard Steel School Desk 


Supports of high grade‘pressed steel, and the floor standard in one 
piece. The steel pressed! over on itself, at right angles, forming a four- 
walled hollow construction. Finished in a rich olive green. Result: A 
combination of strength, beauty and sanitary outline never before realized 


School Board Journal 


electrically welded. 





This is the Girard Steel Standard Combination Desk 


Constructed to Withstand Hard Wear 
Incidental to School Furniture of this Class 


THE STEEL STANDARDS are of heavy gauge angle steel, bent to shape and 


There is a curved dust cap fitted to the extended foot which serves to prevent the accu- 
mulation of dust, at the same time forming an exceptionally large bearing area on the 
floor. The sanitary features of this desk have been planned scientifically and the result 
is most satisfactory, according to the exacting demands of experts. 


THE WOODWORK, is the best grade rock maple, thoroughly seasoned and kiln- 
dried, machined and sanded inside and out. 


A waterproof finish of cherry color is rich in appearance and easy to clean. The wood is 


: ; ; ; attached to the steel parts by solid cone-shaped studs, dove-tailed in such a manner that 
in a school desk. Woodwork of genuine cherry, every part, including the wood and steel are immovably locked. There are no screws to become loose and im- 


shelf, and finished with shellac-varnish all over. 
Seat folding up close against back. 
Simple, noiseless seat-hinge, and enduring. 
Pneumatic inkwell with non-corroding cover. 
Metal pen groove. 


Like prices for like quantities to all school boards, direct from 


factory or through nearest agency. 


Send for Special Circular 2-S-15 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL-CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 


TRENTON, N. J. 


are crossed by fire-escapes glazed with wired 
0 ee Are the doors from the heater 
room tin clad and equipped with proper self- 
closing device? ......... Is the building sup- 
plied with fire extinguishers? ......... How 
many on each floor? ......... Is the building 
equipped with fire hose? ......... 


Fire Drills. 

How frequently are fire drills conducted?....... 
Are all exits used in fire drills; viz., fire-escapes 
and all stairways, or fire escapes only? ....... 
What time is required to empty the building at 


MPO GPIMST sc csccss TRIDUICS occcnses seconds. 
Hazards. 
Are there any closets or store rooms under 
GOES 4 a46.4s04 50 Gas or electric meters? ........ 
Is there a book lift or elevator in the build- 
MOT 65.08 was ¥ If so, is the shaft built of fire- 


proof materials and the openings equipped with 
self-closing fireproof doors? ......... 

Are there dust or waste paper chutes in the 
WSOEMNET 6.4 sw e.0cd 00 If so, are they constructed 
of fireproof materials and provided with self- 
closing fireproof doors? ......... 

How is the building heated? (Steam, warm 
aif, BOt WHEE.) .ccsccccs 

Is the building ventilated by a mechanical 
system, by gravity or windows?......... What 
is the distance between the smoke pipe and the 
nearest woodwork? ......... 

How frequently are ashes removed? 


Are they kept in metal cans? ......... What 
disposition is made of waste paper? .......... 
Bee ROOTS 6 bce bce ee Are shavings and chips 


removed from manual training room daily? 


Are the classroom floors oiled to prevent dust 


from arising? .......... When a signal is given 
for fire drills does the janitor stop the fans from 
| ree Where are the floor oils and 


SGD TG! bcsees dae 
Is the building wired for electric lights? ....... 
If so, are the wires run in conduit, knobs and 
tubes, moulding (metal or wood) or open work? 
ceekene Is gas used for lighting or cooking? 
; Are any of the fixtures of the swing- 
irm bracket type? 


pair the close union. 


The illustration conveys the general appearance of this desk but it might be well for us 


to mention: 


The Seat Folds Close to the Back. 


The Seat Hinge is Extra Strong and Noiseless. 
The Pneumatic Inkwell Has Corrode-Proof Cover. 
The Plan of Desk Simplifies Cleaning. 


sa*WE CARRY ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL FURNITURE*@a 


SEND FOR RATES 


N. SNELLENBURG & C0., ermaDetbaia Pa: “contract Department 


| 


General. 

Does your Board consider this building, in 
view of the report, hazardous from fire or panic 
Stanadpoint? «......6% ; and in the judgment of 
the Board would the occupants be able to make 
a safe escape from all parts of the building by 
means of the present facilities in case a iire 
should occur in any part of the building? ........ 

SPECIAL STUDIES. 

Mansfield, Mass. The school board has ordered 
the introduction of a form of savings system 

Ogden, Utah. The board is seeking a site for 
the location of a building for subnormal children 
It is estimated there are 52 children in the 
city who should be in the school. 

Chicago, Ill. A systematic study of safety has 
been undertaken in the schools of Chicago and 
Cook County. Thru the courtesy of the public 
safety commission of Cook County, teachers in 
all the city and county schools have received 
copies of the commission’s book, “Things You 
Must Know for Safety.” Teachers will devote 
one-half hour weekly to the subject, directing 
the attention of the children to avoidance of 
accidents, the course to pursue in case of acci- 
dents, and the general causes of accidents. The 
book contains 184 pages and was comniled and ed 
ited by the coroner, Mr. Peter Hoffman, who also 
originated the so-called public safety commission 

Albuquerque, N. Mex. A stamp form of sav 
ings system has been successfully used for the 
past two years in the public and parochial 
schools. The system consists of cards, upon 
which are affixed stamps to represent the 
amounts deposited in the savings. When the 
account reaches the sum of $2 the amount is 
placed in a regular savings account. Deposits 
are received at regular intervals in the school 
buildings and money can be withdrawn only after 
the amount reaches a total of fifty cents. The 
system was originated by the local savings bank 
and was put into execution with the approval of 
the school board and the director of the parochial! 
schools. 

New York, N. Y. Violin classes have been be 
gun in a number of the public schools of Brook 
lyn and Queens Boroughs. Pupils who enroll in 
classes must pay tuition, and must be responsible 
for the cost of instruments and music. 





Boston, Mass. The board has recently added 
Italian to the list of foreign languages taught in 
the elementary schools. The number of foreign 
languages has been increased to four and the 
courses have reached twentv. 

According to Supt. W. E. Maddock of Superior, 
Wis., thrift teaching in the public schools is 
decidedly worth while during the plastic period 
of the children’s lives. The Superior savings 
system was inaugurated ten years ago, to in- 
culeate the ideas of economy and appreciation of 
the value of money. At present, the total de 
posits amount to $36,467. The deposits for last 
year were $3,890. 

To eliminate monotony in reading, and to de- 
velop good taste in the selection of books, Supt. 
L. R. Alderman of Portland, Ore., has devised a 
new plan. Instead of all pupils studying from 
the same reader, it has been ordered that each 
pupil select a book which he or she likes. The 
book may be prose or poetry, and it may be on 
a subject which the pupil especially likes. 

For classwork, the pupil prepares a summary 
of the story he has read, leading up to the parti- 
cular portion he or she intends to read. The 
summary is presented before the class and the 
most interesting part is read. 

The advantages claimed for the plan are that 
it provides a motive for all reading; that more 
real benefit is derived from the reading period; 
that teachers are able to give assistance to pupils 
who have not been trained or directed toward 4 
taste for good reading. The plan is in opera 
tion in the grades from the fourth upward and 
has resulted in a large patronage of the city 
library by the pupils. 

Lima, O. The board has ordered the installa 
tion of a movable motion picture machine in the 
schools. The machine will be used for lectures, 
lessons and entertainments and will be used 
jointly by all the city schools. 


Chicago, Ill. The board has removed the aud! 
tor’s office from the regular administration sy> 
tem of the schools and has made it a separate 
independent department. The change has beet 
made to make the organization more scientifi¢e 
and to prevent the possibility of errors, should 
the board not be so fortunate as at present in the 
character of its executive officers. 
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SE SUPERIOR LINE OF SANITARY DESKS 
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At N. E. A. Convention, Detroit, February 22 to 26, 1916 
A FULL LINE OF SUPERIOR SANITARY 
SCHOOL DESKS AND CHAIRS WILL BE ON 
: Hotel Tuller, Booth 11 
Disp lay at Hotel Pontchartrain, Booth 28 
| during the Convention week. In addition there 
will be small but special exhibits in our 
RECEPTION ROOMS 
_— . No. 132. uditorium Chair. 
— ee mas Ve- Hotel Statler and Hotel Tuller Tubular ‘a Standards, Double 


neers Full Roll Seat 4 splendid 


Feet Five-ply Veneers, Full Roll 
medium priced chair 


Suite 528-30 Suite 405 a Sanitary. Durable. Medium 
These reception rooms aie furnished to provide for the comfort and convenience 
of visiting Superintendents. You will find Club-like accommodations for per- 
sonal conferences with your friends, with no one to intrude or interrupt. Our 
stenographers will gladly take care of your correspondence. 

Remember the Suite Numbers and that the latch string always will be out for 
you and your friends. 


SUPERIOR DESKS AND CHAIRS ARE A QUALITY LINE, representing 
the best obtainable in Modern, Efficient and Sanitary School Furniture, and sold 
at reasonable prices. 





When in the market kindly write us or the representative nearest you, (See list 
below) and we will send descriptive matter, or, if you prefer, arrange to have a 
salesman call with samples. 





j No. 49. Movable Chair Desk. No. 31. Steel Desk and Chair. 
' The only practical movable desk Adjustable. Tubular Steel Standards 
made Steel frame construction Double Feet. Single Piece, 14 gauge, 
Electrically welded. Three styles, Pedestal Base. Select hard maple 
each in three sizes, to accommodate woods, Cherry finish 
ll ies 
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‘ior, i a iy ol No 31 1-2 Steel Desk and ettee 
is 0. 43. St. Louis Pedestal Desk. Adjustable. Same as No. 31 except 
jh The most sanitary desk on the mar furnish with settee seat. We furnish 
riod mee Makes easy the thorough non-adjustable desks of same design 
ings cleaning of floors as No. 31 and 31 1-2 
in- 
n of 
de- 
last 
de- 
upt. 
d 8 No. 29. Semi-Steel Sanitary Desk. 
rom : . ; 
ach Thoroughly up-to-date designed to meet the demands for a strictly Sani- 
The tary Desk. The plain smooth surfaces of the metal parts prevent any accumu- 
. on ' lation of dust and germs so prevalent in old style filigree desks. 
ary ae aan om a ge ac a 
arti- | No. 64. Non-Adjustable Desk. FOR CATALOGS, PRICES, SAMPLES OR INFORMATION, WRITE “. os amr beer sg ae om 
~ Ste C4 « ar hay * : s ‘ s ‘ * . ubular Steel Standaras ard maple 
The itatameaee Lee Authorized Representatives Selling Superior Line woods. Furnished in two sizes with 
e ox 1 ae ( nag rhe oods 0K ; either chair or settee seat Sta 
™ —— Representative Territory Assigned tionary or adjustable 
that CLEVELAND SEATING CO., Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, West 
nore Cleveland, Obio Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan, West- 
iod; Warehouse stock in Cleveland ern New York, Southern New Jersey. 
’ 
ipils NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, South Da- 
rd a Minneapolis, Minn kota, Wisconsin, Northern Half of Iowa and 
era- Warehouse stock in Minneapolis W yoming 
and SUPERIOR SEATING COMPANY, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Southern Half 
: Kansas City, Mo of Towa, Northwestern Oklahoma, Colo 
city Aansa y; ‘ — a eg a Me } 
Warehouse stock in Kansas City, Mo. rado, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico and North 
western Texas 
lla- 
“a J. H. ADAMSON, Connecticut, Eastern New York, and North 
s 141 W. 42nd St., New York City ern New Jersey 
1res, ; 
ed C. A. BRYANT COMPANY, 
= Dallas, Texas—Ft. Smith, Ark Texas, Arkansas and Southeastern Oklahoma 
‘ Warehouse stock in Dallas, Houston, and 
i No. 34. Adjustable Desk. Longview, Texas, and Ft. Smith, Ark. No. 37. Adjustable Desk. 
yudi- Standards. Select hard - . eneeateete . . Semi-Steel Standards Easily ad 
sys- Improved adjusting SOUTHERN SEATING COMPANY, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Georgia, justed Select Hard Maple Box 
te mpanion desk to No. 29 New Orleans, La Alabama, and Florida. Elm chair, cherry finish 
oe Warehouse stock in New Orleans. 
e 
itific | 





a) SUPERIOR SEATING COMPANY  wusemt Sheu. 
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SILENT GIANT | FOR SCHOOL DESKS? 
i ae 






Insured for a lifetime 
against all 


Defects and Breakages 


a iteminanl 


Get the Desk that will give you 
STRENGTH, SERVICE AND SANITATION 


ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


PETER & VOLZ CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
School Furniture, Assembly Chairs and School Supplies 


i Office and Factory: ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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LEGAL NOTES. 


According to a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of Washington, initiative measure No. 8 


commonly known as the “employment 


agency” 
law, 


abolishing private employment agencies in 
the state, is not applicable to teachers’ - ncies. 
The decision was given in the case of F. A. Hunt- 
worth of the Pacific Agency, against we V. 
Tanner, attorney general, and A. H. Lundin, 
prosecuting attorney of King County. Suit was 
brought to restrain a threatened arrest for vio- 
lation of the new law and the lower court ren- 
dered an opinion that the act was valid and that 
it applied to a teachers’ agency. 

The Supreme court holds that the employment 
agency law does not apply to teachers’ agencies, 
but simply to agencies for “workers” in the strict 
sense of the word. The act is not intended to 
apply to agencies supported for the benefit of 
those classes of professional people who are 
capable of supporting themselves, but to employ- 
ment agencies for workmen who have to rely 
on them for their subsistance. 

Attorney General Brown of Oregon has ren 
dered a decision to the effect that tuition of non 
resident pupils over the age of 21 years, may not 
be paid out of the high school fund of the 
county. Neither is the tuition to be paid from 
the county high school tuition fund by those high 
schools where the tuition law is operative. The 
decision, in effect, means that high schools in 
the counties of Oregon will not receive tuition 
from the county high hool fund for those 
pupils who are over 21 years of age 

A decision recently given by the Common Pleas 
Court of Columbus, O., is to the effect that the 
manner of selecting county school boards under 
the new school code, is unconstitutional. The 
decision was given in the case of the taxpayers 
of Auglaize rural school district, Allen County, 
who sought an injunction to prevent the county 
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MADE IN DIFFERENT SIZES 


This Sanitary Movable Chair Desk con- 
sists of a steel frame, electrically welded. 
It is adjustable. Contains a book drawer. 
Durable and indestructible. 

Send for Our Latest Catalog. 


Examine our samples at the N. E. A. Convention 
in Detroit. 


We will quote you a delivery price. State size of Will Bear 
room, and number of desks wanted. 


Any Weight 
We carry a complete line of School Desks 
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school board from dividing the district. The it could have no binding effect for the reason 
court decided in favor of the complainants, hold- that the amount to be paid the teacher cannot be 
ing that members of such county boards are determined. Neither can the length of term be 
“county officers” and that hence they should be’ ascertained, nor whether or not the teacher 1s 
chosen by the electors of the county and not by’ eiigible, and for this additional reason such a 
the presidents of the village and township boards. contract would be void for uncertainty.” 

Should the decision of the court stand, the The attorney general of Texas has rendered an 
work of the school code would be seriously opinion in which he holds that a contract en- 
hampered. Present county school boards would’ tered into by and between the trustees of @ 
become nullities, and the code would be thrown — school district and a teacher is invalid until it is 
into discard until new legislation could be en- approved by the county superintendent. The 
acted for its remedying. attorney general holds that neither party is 

A recent decision of the Supreme court of bound by the contract until approval has been 
Louisiana in the case of the New Orleams School given by the superintendent. The ruling was 
Board and the New Orleans Land Company, in given to State Supt. Doughty and affirms a pre- 
favor of the land company, appears to be the vious opinion of the state superintendent’s de- 
final word in the fight between the two factions. partment. 
The case arose thru a dispute over a section of The Kansas Supreme court has rendered 4 
land bordering on a certain street of New decision upholding the validity of the rural high 
Orleans. The land is estimated to be worth be- school law. The case reached the court when 4 
tween $400,000 and $500,000. It was sold under writ of mandamus was requested to compel the 
a special act of the state legislature, and the _ state auditor to register bonds issued under the 
land company has paid taxes on it for a number’ act. The auditor had refused to register the 
of years. The schoo] board made claims that the bonds in an attempt to test the validity of the 
land was part of the McDonough tract and the law. The decision of the court means that work 
litigation has extended over a period of five will be commenced on new buildings in the state. 
years. The decision of the Supreme court is a A certificate issued by the board of health of 4 
reversal of a former judgment and of a decision city or town or by a physician exempting from 
of the lower court. vaccination a pupil of the public schools, does 

A recent ruling of Attorney General Webb of not create an exemption for all time and school 
California is that cadet teachers in the state authorities may require a new certificate in order 
schools must serve without compensation. They to continue the exemption, according to a rec ent 
are not rated as teachers by the state board of opinion of Attorney General H. C. Attwill of 
education and their duties which consist only of Massachusetts. What reasonable time may 1 
the grading and correction of papers does not tervene, largely depends on the circumstances of 
give them the standing of a teacher. The ruling each case, and should include the apparent satis- 
of the attorney general makes clear that schools factory physical condition of the child. 


employing cadets for teaching duties, and allow- The Attorney General of Texas, in an opinion 
ing them pay for their services, are in dange! to State Supt. W. F. Doughty, holds that a waiver 
of losing their state morey. Teachers who re- on the part of the state board of education t0 
ceive pay must hold a teacher’s certificate. The purchase an issue of bonds, is construed to mean 


decision is intended to prevent the assignment of a “refusal” 
normal] school students as teachers in the schools 
and the payment of salaries for such services 


on the part of the board to buy such 
bonds, and that as a result, the board is not 
authorized or empowered to buy from a third 
The attorney general, in his opinion, states that party an issue of bonds on which it has waived 
“in the event the trustees and the teacher should its rights to purchase the bonds. 

attempt to enter into a contract and stipulate The Texas State Board in 1914 had waived 
the amount of salary to be paid therein, as well its right to purchase an issue of $80,000 city of 
as the length of the term of school to be taught Angelo bonds, after which the municipality sold 


and the grade of certificates held by the teacher,” the bonds to a local bank. The bank desires to 
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Officers of Board 
Board of Birectors ker is . . 
Titusville School Bistrict Seeks! 


oF atin Suan 
Geary Brest’ Buh of Brvcote 


Titusoiile, Pa., april 4, 1913. 


Tuec Co., 
Canton, Ohio. 


To whom it may concern: 


The Titusville School District having completed a ner 
$100,000.00 High Sehool Building during the summer of 1912, 
finding it necessary to install a Vacuum Cleaning System, and 
after giving the matter due consideration, selected the 
Tuec Machine. The building was occupied the first of September 
1912, and the Vacuum Cleaner has been used daily every since 
and we find it at this writing giving the very best of 
satisfaction. 


The Tuec machine warn selected from among the leading 
machines of the country, but not the lowest bide, and we feel 
that were we to use numerous machines nothing could be install- 
ed for us except the Tuec machine. 


Great claims have heen made for this machine, but 
experience has taught us that they have not cbeen exaggerated 
I wish to add that this communication ie unsolicited on the 
part of the company and that I am ready at all times to answer 
any inquiries regarding the machine. 


At the time of purchase was made of the Tuec Vacuum 
Cleaner, the following machines were considered: The Arco Wand, 
Invincible, Vacuum Sweeping System, Invincible Sweeping System, 
Spencer Turbine, and the Hydro Vacuum Cleaning Syetem 


Trusting that this communication may be of some 
importance to you, I remain 


Very respectfully yours 


Zinys Jp ? wei 
Due Sx. Zack fe 


File hkeot Stca 


School Soard Journal 


THIS LETTER CONVEYS 
A MESSAGE 


to those who are trying to solve the problem of 
cleaning in their School Building.™ And to have a 
clean schoolroom surely is a problem, unless the 
proper methods for cleaning are installed. Of 
course there are many different cleaners on the 
market today. Some are claimed to be practical, 
some are not. BUT—Jjust stop for a moment and 


read what Mr. G. B. Moody has to say in the 
accompanying letter of the 


TATIONAR 
SCLEANER* 


This letter was entirely unsolicited on our part. And we 
receive thousands of letters similar to this one, and nearly 
all of them contain words of praise for the TUEC. 

We claim thousands of victories for the TUEC for the 
year 1915. The TUEC has more friends, and is at the pres- 
ent time making more friends than any other cleaner on 
the market. Simply because it gives the least amount of 
trouble to the user, and the greatest amount of efficiency. 


In addition to this the TUEC has won in every contest 


it has ever entered. 
its specific field. 


The Tuec is recognized as a leader in 


Write us today, we will give you all particulars as to piping, etc. 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC CO. 


sell the issue to the State Board for the perma- 
nent school fund, but under the present ruling, 
the bonds cannot be bought. 

Attorney General Turner of Ohio, in an opinion 
to the prosecuting attorney of Richland County, 
holds that an elector cannot serve both as town- 
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ship trustee and member of the township board 
of education. The Attorney General holds that 
the offices are incompatible. 

A decision of the Supreme court of Florida, 
recently rendered, is to the effect that the county 
superintendent of schools may by mandamus be 

















7 HURFORD ST. 
CANTON, OHIO 





required to countersign a warrant duly ordered 
and drawn by the county board of education, in 
a proper amount, and for a proper purpose, where 
there is no fraud, illegality or abuse of authority 
in the action of the board. The county superin- 
tendent will not by mandamus be required to 
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Look for this Trade-mark 
at the Detroit Exhibit 
Feb. 22nd-26th 


What we have to show you 
there cannot fail to be of 
interest to you, for we spe- 
cialize in school sanitation. 


Rural School Sanitation--the problem. 
Our Products--the answer. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





countersign a warrant that is drawn for a pur- 
pose not authorized by law. 

The Illinois Supreme court has denied a rehear- 
ing of the case of Rosenthal against the board of 
education of Chicago, which recently was decided 
in favor of the board. The action of the court 
ends a ten years’ litigation involving the validity 
of the 1905 appraisal of school fund property. 
Two lots, owned by the partners in Stumer, 
Rosenthal & Eckstein, are aifected by the decis- 
ion, which will bring into the school treasury 
approximately $200,000 as back rent for the ten 
years. 

The county court of DuPage County, Ill., has 
declared the Tuition Act of the last legislature 
unconstitutional. The ruling involves more than 
twenty students now attending the Waukegan 
High School, and some action will be necessary 
to compel them to pay their tuition to the board. 

The act which has been declared unconstitu- 
tional provides for the payment of the tuition of 
non-resident pupils out of the state school fund, 
to be paid by the county superintendent before 
the fund is divided. 

Attorney General Brown of Oregon has ren- 
dered an opinion that in the absence of negli- 
gence, directors of school districts cannot be held 
liable for injuries sustained by children from 
apparatus on the school playgrounds. 

THE NATIONAL CHILD BUREAU 
REPORT. 

Problems which are largely educational in char 
acter and which intimately concern school au- 
thorities are discussed in the third annual report 
of the United States Children’s Bureau, 
public on December 27. The need for developing 
standards of rural child welfare, physical stand- 
ards for children in industry, and standards of 


law for the protect ill children, is the key 
note of the report. 


It is pointed out in 
“Three-fifths of the 30 
United States are rural c! 
facts as to rural child wel They are not 
known. But it is noteworthy that the percent 
age of illiteracy in rural communities, according 
to the 1910 census, is double that in cities 
Where the rural child labor is great, the per- 
centage of child illiteracy is high. The juvenile 
delinquency laws on the statute books of most of 


made 


cument that: 
children in the 
What are the 


School Board 


Mr. School Man, 
Dear Sir:— 


AMCO QUALITY. 


Towel Fixtures 


Disinfectants 
Paper Towels 


DETROIT, MICH. 


our States are ineffective over the greater part of 
those States because rural probation officers are 
lacking; and the figures of correctional institu- 
tions show that the country is largely repre- 
sented. 

“Time and money are required to secure the 
facts about the physical, social, and economic 
conditions surrounding rural children, but these 
conditions must be understood if we are to be 
sure that we are making progress in securing a 
fair chance for every child.” 

“As a general rule compulsory school attend- 
ance ceases at the age of 14, the crucial point of 
maturing life, which educator and physiologist 
well know to be the most critical period of 
growth. Yesterday great authorities were experi- 
menting on the best methods of training their 
minds, of developing their bodily powers. To- 
day the same children are beyond the reach of 
all this costly solicitude—they have gone to 
work.” 

After quoting the opinion of various scientists, 
the report continues: “Full and intelligent pro- 
tection of the physique and mental powers of the 
youthful workers of this country requires costly 
and laborious studies in laboratory and in work- 
shop. The Children’s Bureau desires to submit 
the reasonableness of spending money to make 
them so that we may secure just standards for 
the use of labor, as new standards for material 
are being developed.” 

“Various States have secured commissions to 
review and codify the laws relating to children. 
The needs of unfortunate children have first en: 
gaged the attention of philanthropic persons. But 
in preparing a complete code for the children of 
any State, the rights of all children must be con- 
sidered. The study of legislation affecting chil- 
dren in the various States and Territories which 
the law requires the Children’s Bureau to make 
should afford an increasing body of information 


at the service of those engaged in codifying the 
children’s laws of any State.” 


A STUDY OF SPELLING EFFICIENCY. 

The immense possibilities of research work 
which are opened thru co-operation between 
teachers actually engaged in the classroom and 
experts who can guide the activities of class- 
room workers, is illustrated in a report just 


APPLIANCES 


Towel Paper Fixtures 
Soap Dispensors 
Drip Machines 
Drinking Fountains 


SANITARY PRODUCTS 
all kinds 


Toilet Paper 
Liquid Soap 


President’s Office. 


SANITARY PRODUCTS 


Main Office 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Specify AMCO Sanitary Appliances, Sanitary Products and School 
Supplies—you will save money—not because you pay less money for them 
but because they are worth what you pay for them. 
AMCO Towel Fixtures and Toilet Paper Fixtures save you money, 
because they serve but one sheet at a time. 


Here is a partial list of pro- 


ducts, that we manufacture, and all of them are of the same high standard— 


JANITOR SUPPLIES 
Brushes 
Mops 
Door Mats 
Mop Wringers 
Soaps—all kinds 


SUPPLIES 
Palmers Can’t Spread Erasers 
Writing Fluid 
Dustless Crayon 
Colored Crayon 


Fumigators Library Paste 


We will send you a catalogue and quote you interesting prices on such 
articles that you are interested in. 


Write us. 


Very truly yours, 





issued by the Bureau of Information and Educa- 
tional Research of Oakland, Cal. 

In September, 1914, the Principals’ Study Club 
of Oakland determined to undertake a study of 
spelling in the Oakland schools and for this pur- 
pose sought the co-operation of Prof. J. B. Sears 
of Stanford University to plan the study and 
to prepare the final report. The study as under- 
taken sought: 

(a) to determine the spelling efficiency by 
grades, by schools and for the city as a whole. 

(b) spelling efficiency and individual differ- 
ences due to age, grade, sex, etc. 

(c) the effect of social differences on spelling 
efficiency. 

(d) the administration and teaching of spell- 
ing in the Oakland schools. 

The tests were based upon the Ayres tests as 
worked out at Springfield, Ill., Butte, Mont., ete. 
They were given in 40 schools to a total of nearly 
13,000 children from the second to the eighth 
grades inclusive. 

The papers were scored by students of Stanford 
University and the statistical work was done by 
Prof. Sears and Mr. Wilford E. Talbert. 

The test showed that for grades above the 
third the standing of the city is 7.4 above the 
averages in other cities which have undergone 
similar tests. Some rather interesting and not 
altogether expected results were obtained. For 
example, in all grades but one the accelerated 
children out-stripped in spelling ability the chil- 
dren of normal progress and in all grades ex- 
celled the retarded children. The girls generally 
were superior to the boys. The eighth grade girls 
excelled the boys by 5.7 per cent. It was clearly 
demonstrated that the children of professional 
men and business men are superior in spelling to 
children of artisans and laborers. The language 
and the social condition of the home have 4 
decided effect upon spelling, and the nationalities 
are not all equal in ability. 

In general, the report shows that the Oakland 
policy for handling the subject of spelling is 
sound but that considerable adjustments are 
needed in respect to the length of the lesson, 
assignments and the methods and devices used 
in teaching. 

Copies of the bulletin may be had at the rate 


of 25 cents each from Mr. W. E. Talbert, City 
Hall, Oakland, Cal. 
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EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Furnishings for Schools, Churches 
Auditoriums and All Public Buildings 
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“OLIVER” No. 35 BAND SAW 
36 inch. 
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MICHIGAN 


Your State Laws Compel You 


to safeguard all power driven machines to the maxi- 
“OLIVER” tools comply with these 


The No. 35 Oliver Band Saw here shown is a good 
example of a machine 
properly guarded. This 
is only one of our vast 


“Quality” Tools 


Write us for information 
covering your require- 
ments for your 
Manual Training 
Department 


Our Latest General 
Catalog No. 18, entitled: 
‘‘Wood Working Machin- 


E ery of Quality”’ is ready 
copy NOW. 


OLIVER MACHINERY CoO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, 
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An Interesting Fraternity Decision 


School boards may suspend students for in- 
fringing rules directed against fraternities and 
sororities and substitutes for these organizations, 
according to an interesting decision recently ren- 
dered by the District Court of Shawnee County, 
Kansas, in a suit brought by the parents of a 
group of high school girls against the board of 
education of Topeka. 

The case which aroused a good deal of atten- 
tion, was the culmination of bitter conten- 
tions between the parents of high school stu- 
dents and Supt. H. B. Wilson and his associates 
in the administration of the Topeka schools, In 
1907 the Kansas legislature made it unlawful for 
high school pupils to belong to secret fraternities 
or other secret organizations which are in any 
degree school organizations. The law was en- 
forced strictly by the Topeka Board of Education 
and the societies which had existed in the high 
school gave up their charters and apparently dis- 
banded. There was evidence from time to time 
that, tho the organization no longer existed offi- 
cially, their members continued to be active 
socially and otherwise in groups corresponding 
very closely to the original societies. The con- 
tentions between the school authorities and the 
students were brought to a head in December, 
1915, as the result of a dance held by a group of 
girls who had formerly belonged to the Lambda 
Alpha Lambda Society. On December 13th, the 
board made an order suspending the girls from 
the privileges of the high school for the remain- 
der of the present semester, or until the first 
week in February, on the ground that they were 
seeking to perpetuate an organization or relation- 
ship among themselves in connection with a 
secret society or substitute therefor. The girls 
thru their parents, promptly brought suit for an 
injunction to compe! their reinstatement. 

Following the trial of the case for a temporary 
injunction Judges A. W. Dana and George H. 
Whitcomb, refused the application rendering a 
very complete opinion. 


The court held that t rovernment of the 
schools is in the hands of boards of education 
with full power to make all t necessary rules. 


From the orders of the board of education the 


law provides no appeal. The case as brought by 
the girls involved no right or power of the 
school authorities to suppress sororities or sub- 
stitutes therefor. It was conceded that the exist- 
ence of such organizations is harmful and that 
the law and rules of the school board should be 
enforced. The point at issue was whether the 
board had acted in bad faith and whether its 
conduct was arbitrary and oppressive. The court 
said on this point: 

“It should first be observed that the law in 
this state makes no provision for an appeal to 
the courts from any order made by the board of 
education. The order of suspension complained 
of being within the power of the board of edu- 
cation to make, cannot be reviewed in this court 
as On appeal or retried on the merits... The only 
method of reviewing the action of the school 
board, or of testing its validity, is by a suit such 
as this wherein it is alleged that the board acted 
in bad faith and that its conduct was arbitrary 
and oppressive. 

“The courts will not attempt to dictate the 
policy of the board of education in regard to the 
government of the schools, but will leave that to 
the judgment of the board, where the law has 
placed it; nor will the court attempt to regulate 
sororities or fraternities in the Topeka High 
School, all this must be left to the discretion of 
the board of education, which discretion under 
the law, is wide and necessarily so. It is only 
when bad faith on the part of the board is shown 
that the court will interfere, and then only for 
the purpose of determining whether the board 
has exceeded its power or acted in bad faith. It 
is not for the court to question the correctness 
of the findings made by the board in any given 
case, or to criticize the wisdom of its conclu- 
sions; provided, it has acted in good faith and 
upon facts tending to support its determination.” 

In sustaining its position, the court cited 
authorities in part, as follows: ‘In the dis- 
charge of their duty it is held by our Supreme 
court that the discretion committed to boards of 
education should be exercised ‘untrammelled by 
judicial interference.’ (Williams vs. 


Parsons, 
79 Kans. 202; 81 Kans. 593.) 


It is established by 
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BUY STANDARDIZED EQUIPMENT 


This picture shows one of ten different drawing tables which we manufacture and 
Every detail in their construction has been developed by long experience, 
and our immense trade in this line shows how thoroughly they have been approved by 
These tables are described in our catalog No. 14 of Industrial School Appli- 
Our catalog No. 15 shows Domestic Science and Laboratory Tables. 


They are sent on request 





Muskegon, Mich. 








the decisions of our Supreme court, as well as 
those of most of the other states, that the dis- 
ciplinary orders of a board of education can only 
be distributed or set aside in case they are made 
arbitrarily or in bad faith. The law is stated in 
Hodgkins vs. Rockport, 105 Mass. 475, where the 
plaintiff had been expelled from school because 
of his disobedience to a rule, as follows: Whether 
they (plaintiff's acts) had such an effect upon the 
welfare of the school as to require his expulsion 
was a question within the discretion of the com- 
mittee and upon which their action is conclusive. 

“In another Massachusetts case, Morrison vs. 
City of Lawrence, 72 N. E. 91, decided in 1904, 
it is said: It must be taken as settled in the 
management of the public schools that when a 
school committee acts in good faith, while exer- 
cising the plenary powers conferred upon it by 
statute, and orders the permanent exclusion of a 
scholar therefrom, no suit can be maintained by 
him because of their actions. 

“Good faith on the part of the school officials 
is made the sole test in that case.” 

In summing up a review of further decisions, 
bearing on the inability of the courts to view 
the act of school boards except to remove error, 
the court said: “It is not necessary that the 
board of education follow the procedure of courts 
in its investigations. When the board makes an 
honest and reasonable effort to ascertain the 
facts in the usual and customary manner of the 
board, and especially when all parties aggrieved 
are given a full and fair opportunity to be heard, 
all reasonable requirements in this regard have 
been met. It has been held that notice to the 
pupil, or his parents, is not an absolute require 
ment. Vermillion vs. State, 78 Neb. 107. 

“The evidence in this case shows that at the 
time the order of suspension was made the board 
had in its possession facts tending to support the 
determination made, and there is no evidence to 
show bad faith on the part of the board or that 
the board acted with any other motive than for 
the best interests of the school. 

“In a proceeding such as this the court, for 
manifest reasons, is precluded from entering UD 
on a decision as to the wisdom or the necessity of 
a disciplinary order of the school authorities. 
Such matters are committed solely to the discre- 
tion of those administering the affairs of the 


Concluded on Page 5S) 
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THE ‘ECLIPSE”’ 
Adiustable Steel Chair Desk Set 





PATENT APPLIED FOR 


The eight novel and exclusive 
features embodied in its con- 
struction, merit the critical in- 
we et vestigation of every purchaser 


Bevel Gear Adjustable Steel Desk of school furniture. 


Send for Our New Descriptive Booklet 
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TRADE MARK 


steel reinforced lid, the answer to all lid 
desk troubles. 
WE MANUFACTURE AN EXTENSIVE LINE OF 


on — Unbreakable Combination and Chair Desk 
the stationary Steel Chair Desk Set 


Sets, Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks 

and Chairs, Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly 

eB Hall and Opera Chairs, Library Chairs, 

a Cocoa Mattings, Reed and Rattan Furni- 
ture for the rest room. 

Visit or address our nearest warehouse in relation to prices, 
catalogs, the submitting of samples or any information as to school- 
house furnishing 

516-520 W. 34th St. 174 Portland St. 244-254 S. 5th St 
. NEW YORK, N. Y. BOSTON MASS. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
113-123 W. Conway St. Wells and C — Sts. 1415- pi Mic _— Ave. 
BAL TIMORE, MD. BUFFAL( Y. CHICAGO. ILL. 
737-743 Howard St 148-154 Tenth ‘Se. 211- -217 East 6th St. 
AI DJUST ABLE COMMERCIAL DESK SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. PORTLAND, ORE. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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school under the law, and so long as they act in 
good faith, the court cannot step in and sub- 
stitute its judgment for that of the school offi- 
cials. The harm that would result to the school 
from such action is too apparent to need com- 
ment. Therefore, in this case, in the absence of 
some showing that there is bad faith on the part 
of the school board, its order as to the plaintiffs 
in this case must stand.” 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 

Atlanta, Ga. The board has rescinded its 
former ruling providing that physical examina- 
tions of teachers may be made by family physi- 
cians. It has been ordered that in case a teacher 
demands examination by a woman doctor, some 
female practitioner whom the medical inspector 
designates, shall make the examination. If the 
examination is made by a designated woman 
doctor, the teacher must pay for the examination. 
Examinations by the medical inspector will be 
made without charge. 

Duluth, Minn. Sixteen annuities ranging from 
$20 to $50 monthly, are now being paid by the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund Association. Four 
teachers are receiving the maximum of $50 per 
month, one is receiving a special relief of $20, 
and others are receiving $30 or more. Teachers 
are paid annuities for ten months of each year, 
the highest being $500 and the lowest $240. 

Sioux City, Ia. The board has adopted a fixed 
policy regarding the holding of teachers to their 
contracts. Teachers who request that their resig- 
nations be accepted in order that they may accept 
positions elsewhere, will not be released from 
their contracts. The rule is the result of re 
peated efforts on the part of outside school super 
intendents to procure the services of teachers in 
the Sioux City schools. These teachers have 
been especially trained by Supt. Clark and the 
results have attracted attention thruout the sur 
rounding states. 

Lancaster, Pa. The board has taken steps to 
ward the insuring of teachers, janitors and other 
employes of the school system against accidents. 
The action has been taken to protect the board 
against claims for damages from employes who 
may become injured while engaged in their 
duties. 
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The Chicago teachers were given increases in 
salary by the Board of Education at a recent 
meeting of the board. This increase which had 
been promised for some time, will probably hold 
good for the year 1916 only. The second in- 
crease of $120 planned for 1917, and which, 
according to the action taken in 1914, would have 
been effective some time during January, 1916, 
was repealed. 


Whether or not the teachers get the second 
increase will depend on the condition of the 
finances a year from the time the first increase 
was given. 

About 3,200 teachers will be affected by the 
increase, the amount of the raise totaling about 
$390,000. 

North Adams, Mass. Increases of $50 have 
been given to all teachers in the graded schools. 
Additional increases have been allowed for those 
who have served from fifteen to thirty or more 
years. 

Lawrence, Mass. The board has raised the 
maximum salaries of elementary teachers to $850 
per year. Teachers not receiving the maximum, 
were given an increase of $50. 

Galena, Ill. A Parent Teachers’ Association 
was organized on December 10. By a vote of the 
organization it is affiliated with the state federa- 
tion of Parent Teachers’ Associations. The presi- 
dent and treasurer are businessmen of the town. 
While the community has for some time shown 
a splendid interest in the school, it is hoped that 
the association will focus attention upon im- 
mediate problems and assist in their solution. 


Atlanta, Ga. The board has introduced a sys- 
tem of credits whereby teachers of other cities, 
with sufficient experience and proper credits, 
may be appointed to teaching positions in the 
local schools without examinations. It is the 
purpose of the board to remove obstacles in the 
way of obtaining skilled instructors. 


An increasing use of the State Registration 
Bureau of Massachusetts by teachers and school 
authorities has been reported recently by the 
State Board of Education of that state. In one 
year’s time the bureau has more than doubled the 
number of the positions filled, has trebled the 
registrations of teachers, and has increased by 29 
the number of superintendents who have con- 
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sulted the bureau regarding prospective candi- 
dates for teaching positions. 

The total number of positions secured last year 
amounted to 227 as against 101 the previous 
year. These positions were secured thru the 
Bureau in eleven cities and 104 towns. Even the 
superintendents of school systems have shown an 
increased interest in the work, 143 heads of 
schools and thirteen assistants having asked for 
prospective candidates for teaching positions. 

The number registered showed a tremendous 
increase, no less than 1,099 having registered 
last year. The number of high school teachers 
registered has increased from 142 to 380, ele 
mentary teachers from 149 to 503, and special 
teachers from 73 to 216. 

The bureau seeks to assist school officials in 
securing competent teachers at a minimum of 
expense to the teachers. It does not encourage 
teachers to change positions but merely main- 
tains an egency to enable competent teachers to 
secure the best positions which they are capable 
of filling. 

At present, there are sufficient teachers en- 
rolled to meet all reasonable demands in filling 
positions and there seems to be no decrease in 
the number of registrations. There is a shortage 
of male instructors at present for supervisory 
positions in the high and elementary schools but 
it is the hope of the bureau officials that the num- 
ber of men will increase as the work becomes 
more widely known among teachers. 

Chicago, Ill. The board has amended its rules 
providing that teachers when absent from school 
shall forfeit their salary during the continuance 
of such absence, except when the same is 
occasioned by sickness of the teacher, or by the 
death of a relative. Teachers who are absent not 
more than two weeks, thru illness or the death 
of a relative, will be paid the difference between 
the amount of the regular salary and the amount 
paid the substitute. 

Teachers who are absent more than two weeks 
thru illness, will be given a refund of the differ- 
ence between the regular salary and the amount 
paid the substitute, for a period of ten weeks fol- 
lowing the first two weeks. 

Compensation will cease after an absence of 
two weeks. In computing the days of absence, 
the period from the first day of absence to that 
of the final return will be treated as continuous. 
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School Board Journal : 





EXTENSION ACTIVITIES OF A RURAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


The LaMoure, N. D., State Agricultural High School has announced six 
extension activities which have been undertaken since the beginning of 
the year 1916. 

1. The school has arranged to send out select package traveling 
libraries of five to twenty volumes to individuals, farmers’ clubs, rural 
schools, ete. Applicants must pay for transportation only. Materia] for 
school entertainments, debates and reference material on any topic will 
be sent. 

2. A Farmers’ Institute has been provided for the month of February. 

3. Lectures and entertainments are offered to rural communities at 
cost. 

4. Thru co-operation with the rural schools of the county a phase of 
the agricultural problem will be taken up in the form of a survey. 

5. Practical demonstrations and lectures on agriculture, dairying, etc., 
are offered thru the director of the agricultural department and the super- 
intendent to farmers’ clubs and schools. 

6. Counsel and co-operation in community school and agricultural 
problems are offered to the people of LaMoure County. Especial atten- 
tion is given to the organization of farmers’ clubs, boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
industrial contests, etc. 

The LaMoure High School is under the direction of Mr. J. S. Bjornson, 
Superintendent. 


RULES FOR FIRE PROTECTION. 


Milwaukee, Wis. The special committee on safety has approved the 
recommendations of the city fire department and has prepared a set of 
rules for future regulation of schoo] buildings. 

The rules read: 

Protection Against Fire. 


1. All stairways, landings and passageways and corridors shall be 
kept free at all times from furniture or any article tending to block or 
narrow the exits. 


9 


2. Loose sheets of paper shall not be hung on or about classroom 
doors. 

3. Exit doors must not be locked or bolted at any time during the 
time when school is in session. This applies to all swinging doors. 

4. All openings under stairways shall be kept free and clear from 
rubbish and material of all kinds, whether inflammable or not. 

5. Waste paper must not be allowed to accumulate in any portion of 
the building, particularly in basements. 

6. Janitors shall each day either remove waste paper from the build- 
ing or cause the same to be burned, said burning to be done in ash-pit if 
burning above grates is likely to interfere with firing. 

7. Sawdust used for sweeping purposes shall not be saturated with 
kerosene or any other kind of oil, unless 50 per cent water is mixed with 
the kerosene before saturation. Saturation shall not be made until ready 
for sweeping and sawdust saturated but not used, shall be burned im- 
mediately after sweeping is finished. Oil must not be allowed to drip on 
floor above gas engine or about oil containers. The use of sawdust to 
absorb oil drip is strictly prohibited. 

8. Basement rooms must be clear and free from rubbish or waste 
material at all times. 

9. Stairways and paths leading to building must be kept free from 
snow and ice, also all fire escapes and fire escape exits. 

10. Principals shall report promptly violations of any of the foregoing 
regulations. Failure of the principal to report negligence or violation 
upon the part of the janitor shall be deemed negligence upon the part of 
the principal, who shall thereupon be held jointly responsible with the 
janitor. 

The head of the fire department inspection force has submitted the 
following suggestions regarding the duties and conduct of school janitors: 

1. He should know the exact location of fire alarm box and also how 
to operate the same. 

2. He should refrain from smoking while on duty in the school. 
Many fires owe their origin to smoking and to carelessness in the use of 
matches, disposal of ashes and burning tobacco. 

8. He should examine daily all the exit doors and latches and see that 
they are in good working condition and work freely. 

4. He should see that all the exits to fire escapes are free from ob- 
struction and the windows and doors work properly. 

5. Fuel and kindling should be kept within a fireproof enclosure. 

6. Extreme care should be given the storage of ashes, rubbish and 
useless material and the same promptly removed from the premises, as 
many fires are due to careless handling and storage of refuse and ashes. 

7 He should know the exact location of the gas meter and shutoff 
that he may be able to shut off the same in case of the bursting of the pipe. 

5. Never look for a gas leak with an open light. Notify the gas com- 
pany at once. 

¥. Do not hang clothes, rags or other inflammable material on steam 
Pipes, radiators or other heating apparatus, as many fires have occurred 


by doing so 


‘) 


He should carefully observe the matter of cleanliness, especially 
ence of oily waste, rags, rubbish, hay and straw and useless in- 
iterial, which should be disposed of at once in the furnace 


is complained of by the fire department are rapidly being 


JANITORS’ DUTIES. 


The board has amended the rules governing the duties 
id Matrons in school buildings. 
rhe rules read: 


OL Janitors a} 


No janitor shall absent himself from duty unless on leave of absence 
or On vacation, in accordance with these rules, except because of some 
unforseen emergency, in which event he shall immediately notify the 
Schoolhouse Custodian, and the principal or teacher in charge. 
Janitors may be granted leave of absence by the Schoolhouse Custodian 
— & period not exceeding five days and without loss of pay, on account 
™ Critical illness or death in the immediate family. Applications for 
sence for longer periods or for other causes, shall be made in 
> to the Schoolhouse Custodian, and be by him reported to the Board, 
recommendation, for action. 
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Janitors granted leave of absence with pay, 
shall be required to employ a substitute satisfac- 
tory to the Schoolhouse Custodian, or failing to 
do so, the Schoolhouse Custodian shall appoint a 
substitute, in which case deduction shall be made 
from the salary of the absentee at the rate of 
$11.54 per week for the services of the substitute, 
who shall also be allowed such additional assist- 
ance as the Schoolhouse Custodian may deem 
necessary, at the expense of the absent janitor; 
provided, however, that in no case shail the 
amount deducted from the salary of the janitor 
exceed the regular compensation for the janitor 
service of the buildings concerned. 

Janitors on leave of absence without loss of 
pay shall be required to provide a substitute 
satisfactory to the Schoolhouse Custodian, or 
failing to do so, the Schoolhouse Custodian shall 
appoint a substitute. Substitute janitors so pro- 
vided or appointed shall receive from the Board 
such compensation as it shall determine, on 
recommendation of the Schoolhouse Custodian, 
and shall be allowed such additional assistance 
as the Schoolhouse Custodian may deem neces- 
sary at the expense of the absent janitor; pro- 
vided that the cost of such additional assistance 
shall be less than the salary of the absent janitor 
to an amount determined by the Board on recom- 
mendation of the Schoolhouse Custodian. 


Matrons. 

They shall be on duty each school day thru- 
out the year, and on such days immediately pre- 
ceding and following the beginning and close of 
the school term, as may be required by their 
respective principals. 

No matron shall absent herself from duty un- 
less on leave of absence, except because of some 
unforeseen emergency, in which event she shall 
immediately notify the Schoolhouse Custodian 
and the principal or teacher in charge. 

Matrons may be granted leave of absence by the 
Schoolhouse Custodian for a period not exceed 
ing five days, and without loss of pay, on account 
of critical illness or. death in the immediate 
family. Applications for leave of absence for 
longer periods or for other causes, shall be made 
in writing to the Schoolhouse Custodian, and be 
by him reported to the Board, with his recom 
mendation, for action. 

Except for leaves of absence 
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pay granted by order of the Board or in accord- 
ance with the privisions of this rule, deductions 
shall be made at the following fractional parts of 
the annual salary of the absentee for each day 
of absence: 
Deduction for absence with pay or without 

ESL shina cae te dd eA dA bak Gx abeees aks 1/200 
Deduction for absence on leave granted... 1/400 


WORK OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

The Secretary of the Interior has issued a 
statement of the activities of the United States 
Bureau of Education for the year 1915. The 
statement does not, of course, include all of the 
usual activities of the Bureau in acting as a 
central source of information and assistance to 
school authorities. The specific work of the 
Bureau for 1915 was as follows: 

1. Inspected the work of 35 universities and 
colleges in North Carolina and Oregon at the 
request of the state superintendents of public 
instruction of those states; made a preliminary 
survey of higher institutions in the State of 
Washington; rendered decisions as to the eligi- 
bility of 402 universities, colleges, and schools 
for inclusion in the list of institutions to be 
accredited by the United States Military Academy. 

2. Completed a digest of all the school laws 
of all the states. 

3. Assisted committees of state legislatures in 
the preparation of proposed educational legisla- 
tion; assisted in a survey of normal schools in 
Alabama. 

4. Established a division of school and home 
gardening for the promotion of home gardening 
under the direction of the school. The plan 
advocated by the bureau has already been adopted 
by more than 100 superintendents. 

5. Established a division of industrial educa- 
tion, with one specialist in industrial education 
and two specialists in home economies, for the 
promotion and investigation of various types of 
vocational education. 

6. Completed the field work in the study of 
575 schools for negroes. 

7. Made studies of the provisions existing in 
various localities for the education of adult im- 
migrants and assisted education officers in such 
localities in preparing plans for the elimination 
of illiteracy. 
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Kewaunee Sets the Standard 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture sets the Educational Standard of 
America in scientific equipment. 
Originally specialists in strictly scientific furniture, such as equip- 
ment for the proper teaching of Physics, Chemistry, Biology, ete., our 
field has been extended by the broadening of school work until it now in- 
cludes furniture for such educationally-related lines as Manual Training, 
Domestic Science, Agricultural Study, Drafting, Physiography, ete. 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 
Designed to Educate 


It is acknowledged by the most prominent school men in the country 
Kewaunee typifies the highest 


scientific achievement and edu- 


It is adapted to satisfy the demands of the greatest uni- 
versities as well as the modest requirements of the grade school. 
Our advice as to what might be sufficient for your needs is given freely. 


LABORATORY 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


FURNITURE EXPERTS 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


TELEPHONE CHELSEA 3909 


8. Prepared home reading courses for distri- 
bution to interested persons. 

9. Prepared and put into operation a code of 
regulations for the self-government of the colony 
of natives at Metlakahtla, Alaska; procured the 
setting aside of two additional tracts of land as 
reservations for the natives of Alaska, one on 
the Kobuk River and another on Cook Inlet in 
southwestern Alaska; established two additional 
herds of reindeer, one at Atka and another on 
Annette Island. 


LEGAL NOTES. 

Rule 45 of the board of education of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., schools, which operates to auto 
matically vacate a teaching position of a female 
teacher who marries, has been held unreasonable 
by the District Supreme Court. The ruling, in 
effect, compels the reinstatement of Mrs. Gladys 
Strong Hellmann, the complainant in the suit. 


The court held that the board could not pre 
scribe by its by-laws a mode of dismissal incon- 
sistent with a mode indicated by a statute any 
more than it could, since the passage of the law 
specifically prescribing what pay shall be given 
the substitute teachers, pass a by-law prescrib- 
ing a different method of dealing with that sub 
ject. 

The court also held that the letter which Mrs. 
Hellmann wrote to the board after her marriage, 
and which was construed by the school author: 
ities to be a resignation, could not be made to 
bear that construction. On the contrary, it was 
an argument, and an exceedingly able and con- 
vincing argument, demonstrating the unreason- 
ableness of the rule. 

Attorney General Brown of Pennsylvania, wh? 
holds that employment certificates issued to chil- 
dren before January, 1916, will be valid until the 
holders become 16 


years of age, has given @ 
further opinion that after January first, these 
children must attend continuation classes for 
eight hours a week, and cannot be employed 


more than nine hours a day or 51 hours a week. 
The decision was given to Commissioner John 
Jackson of the Department of Labor and Im 
dustry. It clears away all doubt as to the valid 
ity of certificates, and acts as a guide for a num 
ber of persons who have requested an opinion 
of the commissioner’s department. 
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“Grand Rapids” 
Cooking Room Equipment 





The January Issue con- 
tained views of South 
Bend, Ind., High School 
Sewing Room. 








Suggestive arrangement for 
Cooking Room Tables. 





Special designs can be made 
to take care of your 
requirements. 


Grand Rapids Model No. 812 
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The above cut shows one of the many schools using our High Grade Cooking Room Equipment. Wehavea 
large variety of patterns to choose from. Individual requirements taken care of by our special designs, and 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. When in need of Equipment 
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have adopted the a Sickness means a discouraging pe- But if you are protected, how dif- 
riod at best, but oh, how depressing it erent is thesituation; Little MissSun- 

N JO ROROPF, may be to the teacher who cannot af- shine comes dancing into your room 

Vermin Proof ford the expense and the loss of time, €V¢ry month with a $50 Cheque. What 


is not protected. Then it is 2 Stimulant for drooping spirits. Read 
and was % act # what J. B. Crabtree, President of the 


IP that Mr. Gloom comes stalking right : 1 
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pee ities ever been in the hospital, confined 
octor’s prescription. a = ie : 
A staunch, sturdy, dependable product; offering advantages both in P - there, knowing full well that your ex- 


the installation and service, not to be realized in the use of stalls constructed ; ; penses are going on at an enormous 
from other materials. As Miss Katherine Hitchcock, Clare- rate, and that your income is cut off. 
mont, N. H. writes on July 2, 1915: I’ve been there. When I sent my pre- 
miums to the Teachers Casualty Un- 
derwriters, I did so, believing that I 


It will be necessary to carefully study details and specifications cover- 

ing the ‘“‘Nokorode”’ Sanitary Closet Partition, to gain a full appreciation } ‘tal ; 
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of its value and understand its comparative low cost. T am in the hospita ae "8 was contributing to a good cause. I 
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floor flanges, permanently tight interlocking joints (rivetless) and rein- 2ist, and am using my money which good investment. While enduring the 


forced posts. had been saved for other purposes. I period of hospital confinement myself, 
Furnished without doors when desired. am glad to know that in the future I [| received without request, and with- 
Equally adapted for Latrines, Dry or Individual Closets and am protected. My only regret is that out expectation, a cheque for $100.00 
Shower Stalls. I did not know of the T. C. U. to my order. It helped. Certainly, 
: ; Write for before.” the cheque looked good.”’ 
You can have full information for the Special Bulletin describing 
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Henry Weis Cornice Co. 


KANSAS CITY 


Send a Postal for Booklet containing complete infor- 
mation as to how we protect teachers from loss of salary. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters ‘“sioc.” Lincoln, Nebr. 





direct responsibility is to the child, who is both 
the cause and effect of our educational system 
and the real person to be considered. That 
means that every energy of the board must be 
directed towards providing for the child the best 
and most efficient means for educating and pre- 
paring it for life’s activities and the proper 
recognition by it of, and participation in the 
rights and duties of citizenship, and its share in 
the community’s activity and welfare. Allied 





A SCHOOL-BOARD REFORM. for the board to adhere closely to principle and with this duty, of course, is the responsibility to 
While a growing majority of school boards System in its activities. the public to accomplish the desired object in the 
thruout the country provide in their rules that “The responsibility of the board is to the pub- most economical way, compatible with the desired 


the superintendent shall have initiative and con- lic that creates and maintains it, but its more and required efficiency. 
trol in all matters affecting the educational ad- ee capa atabcammimcracapaaa tans 


ministration of the schools, complaint is heard errr 
from time to time that the rules are broken with ees Ss . o—Y 


impunity on the slightest pretexts. One observer 
of school board conditions in small cities of the 

Pl UBLIGC 
= oe ~_____RIGHT OF APPEAL ee oe 


United States is quoted as declaring that the 
spirit of the rules is broken more frequently than 
—— ——. —F 


it is observed. 
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Minneapolis, Minn., Mr. Henry Deutsch, a Veteran 
member of the Board of Education, recently made 
a proposal that is in line with the best thought 
in advanced school administration. The rules 
of the Minneapolis Board provide that the super- 
intendent shall have initiative and control in all 
matters relating to the educational management 
of the schools and that he shall be the instru- 
ment thru which all legislative enactments of the 
board are executed. 

In discussing these rules Mr. Deutsch in a 
letter to the board of education recently wrote: 

“There is one phase of our work which it seems 
to me is of the utmost importance and it is to 
this that I have directed for the present, parti = _ fem mt 
cular attention, and that is the question of direc- 
tion and responsibility in school administration. 


NV 
“I have had prepared a chart which represents, \| 
oll Neves i | 














In seeking to enforce the spirit as well as the 
letter of a new compilation of the local rules of 
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as it seems to me, the letter and spirit of the TEACHERS 5 
rules which we have adopted as the fundamental | | Lesnenesteseenein 
lines of activity of school administration. The 

weakness of political and business administra- | | 

tion lies in the injection of personality and spe- ies 


cial privilege which interfere with proper organi- 2 re - en = = Se Wee Tks 
zation and its consequent efficiency. Therefore, _ as i 


it appears to me that there is an utmost necessity 





Chart to illustrate the organization and administration of the Minneapolis School System. 
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“The administration of the school system in- 
heres in the board and should be exercised by it. 

“Reference to the diagram indicates that all 
activities are initiated by the board, acting 

1. Directly thru resolutions spread upon its 
minutes. 

2. Thru committees: 
B, with power to report. 

“The line from the latter returns to the board 
and the line from the former leads directly to 
the superintendent of schools, as do the lines 
from the board. 

“The board should act only thru its superin- 
tendent in the school administration, both in 
the educational and business department. Every 
proceeding requiring such action should be in the 
nature either of a written requisition or a board 
resolution reflected on the minutes, requesting 
or directing the superintendent to do or perform 
certain things. The board, of course, retains the 
right to direct or require certain action from 
any of its employes without going thru the super- 
intendent, if the board so desires, but as it seems 
to me this right should be exercised only in 
extraordinary circumstances and always with a 
duplicate notice of the same to the superintend 
ent Of course, this limitation to exceptional 
cast would not apply to direction for instance 

the business superintendent where he is pres 
ent with the superintendent at meetings of the 
vhere it seems advisable for the board to 

instructions for work in his depart 


A, with power to act, 


ntendent acts thru two lines: One 

nal department where the action 

tant superintendents, supervisors 

| teachers; the other to the depart- 
of the business superintendent whose lines, 
to the architects, engineers, 
All employes of the school system 
should act only under orders from the heads of 
their departm: nts, or directly from the superin 
tendent or th board, where for any reason such 
direct action may seem advisable, but in such 


turn, radiaté 
janitors. ete 


Instaneac . . . 
instanc written duplicate of the order or 
aires O1 hould be furnished the head of the 
Ccepartment, and such action should be only in 
XCEé cases 

agra you will note shows also return 


ever, 


part of the system to the board, 


and sciences--BY SIGHT. 
You can do this with 


pictures and stereopticon. 


less than $200. 


these being to indicate that there is always an 
appeal from every individual in the system thru 
the respective head, and eventually to the board. 

“In the upper part of the diagram you will 
note that there is also a division of the Secre- 
tary of the Board and Superintendent Emeritus 
who act only thru orders from the board and 
have no authority beyond that which is received 
thru the board. They have no connection with 
any other part of the system except so far as the 
board may specifically indicate such on special 
occasions. 

“Tf I am correct in my deductions, it seems to 
me that the transaction of our school business 
along the lines of the diagram indicated would 
result in a proper order and arrangement in our 
school administration and enable those under 
authority to know from whom they must receive 
their orders and likewise, the board to place the 
responsibility for what occurs. 

“It seems to me that it conclusively appears 
from this arrangement that all action in school 
administration on the part of the board must be 
joint and not several, that is to say, it eliminates 
al! action and interference by individual mem- 
bers of the board as such, bringing the definite 
realization that members as individuals have 
neither power nor authority and therefore should 
not endeavor to exercise the same. The action 
of the members of the board in all instances 
must be joint and not individual, and the em 
ployes of the board, from the superintendent to 
the humblest, should be permitted to know that 
they are independent of any direction or instruc 
tions from individual members of the board, or 
in any other manner than by the direct resolution 
from the board thru its administrative agencies 
as shown by the diagram.” 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Oakland, Cal. The board has ordered that the 
Gary plan be tried out experimentally in the 
Prescott School. The school is cosmopolitan in 
character, the pupils in attendance representing 
eighteen nationalities. The success of the plan 
in the Prescott School will determine its adop 
tion for the remaining buildings 

Sioux City, la. Safety zones have been estab 
lished in the neighborhood of the schools 
Standards bearing targets “School, Go Slow,” 
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What the Eye Sees, the Mind Comprehends 


Take your students on a tour of the world—weekly—tight in the school room. 
the American continents—Egypt, Palestine, the war zone—where you will. Show them 
the peoples of the world, civilized and uncivilized—at work and at play. Take them 
into countless laboratories—educate them in history, geography, botany and the arts 


Across 





It is simple, understandable and 100% efficient—completely equipped for both motion 


The VERISCOPE projects a steady, clear and flickerless picture—the ideal machine 
for educational purposes and the only first-class standard machine selling for 
It will cost you nothing to investigate the VERISCOPE. 
Write and we will quote you an interesting price, send you descriptive 


literature and tell you all about Educational Films—-what they 
are and where to obtain them. 


Wilboken Manufacturing 


Company 
248 Reed Street 


Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


have been placed in the streets near the build- 
ings. 

Canton, O. Four banks have been selected by 
the board as depositories for the school funds. 
The board will have about $650,000 which it will 
have to deposit on active and inactive accounts 
during the next twelve months. Bids of in- 
terest are asked on each form of deposit. 

Canton, O. The new board of education which 
went into office in January, will have for one of 
its duties the appointment of a school architect. 
The appointee will be a man with a thoro knowl- 
edge of schoo] work and the standards governing 
the construction of buildings. He will be ex- 
pected to supervise the design and construction 
of all buildings to be erected in the future. The 
salary will be between $4,000 and $5,000 per 
annum. 

Mobile, Ala. The board has rescinded a rule 
adopted a month ago, prohibiting teachers from 
selling candies and lunches for the benefit of 
school improvement associations. The latter 
were able to show that great benefits to children 
were possible thru the serving of wholesome 
lunches. 

Portland, Ore. A number of local merchants 
and druggists, dealers in school books, appeared 
before the board recently to ask that the mem- 
bers reconsider the granting of rights to high 
school students for co-operative sales. The stu 
dents were members of the Washington High 
School Chamber of Commerce and were given the 
right so that pupils might secure books at cheaper 
rates. It was held by the members that the 
school system should not be exploited for the 
benefit of any particular kind of metchant or 
for any class. The action was justified, in the 
opinion of the members, even tho it might work a 
hardship upon book stores 


School Administration Charts. 

The Public Education Association of Buffalo 
has just issued a second edition of its well 
known charts on the Organization of School Ad 
ministration in the 24 principal Commission 
Governed Cities and in the 24 principal Non 
Commission Governed Cities of the United States 

The charts will be sold at 40 cents per set 
Orders may be sent to the Association at 807 
Iroquois Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 











As Necessary Today as 
a Heating System 


No child should be asked to attend classes 
in a school building that isn’t clean. 


Dust from the blackboards, chalk from the 
erasers, dirt tracked in as mud--all these 
combine to make chalky, dust-laden air. 


Spencer Turbine 
Vacuum Cleaners 


insure school buildings as free from dust and dirt as your home. 
The Spencer swivel tool gets a// the dust at one pass. Four 
men can do more cleaning with it than five can with old- 
fashioned, dust-scatterine brooms. 


A school building 20 to 25% cleaner and at a lower janitor 
expense, is the Spencer result. 


Installed in such institutions as Yale, Harvard and Cornell 
Universities, the Bankers Trust Bldg. and the Municipal 
Building in New York and in the Cin- 
cinnati Hospital Buildings. 
More Spencers are installed in school 
buildings than any other make. 


General 


Installed in old buildings as well as in 
new ones. 


We shall be pleased to mail interesting 


data to any member of a schoolboard 


who will communicate with us. 


The 
Spencer Turbine 
Cleaner Co. 


CAPITOL AVENUE 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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TEACHERS MAY MARRY. 


The Supreme court of Oregon has ruled that women teachers may 
marry and not risk being dismissed by the school boards employing them. 
The ruling carries with it the reinstatement of Mrs. Maude Richards, who 
was dismissed from her position in the Portland schools because she 
married. 

In rendering its decision, the court made the following remarks: 
“Efficiency and competency of teachers and the welfare of schools are, 
of course, the consummation devoutly to be wished. If a teacher becomes 
inefficient, or fails to perform a duty, or does some act which of itself 
impairs usefulness, then a good or reasonable cause for dismissal would 
exist. The act of marriage, however, does not of itself furnish a reason- 
able cause. 

“That the marriage status does not necessarily impair the competency 
of all women teachers is conceded by the school authorities when they 
employ married women, as they are even now doing, to teach in the 
schools. The clerk of the board admitted that in some instances a woman 
becomes a better teacher after marriage than she was before. 

“The reason advanced for the rule is that after marriage a woman 
may devote her time and attention to her home rather than to her school 
work. It would be just as reasonable to adopt a rule that, if a woman 
teacher joined a church, it would work an automatic dismissal from the 
schools on an imagined assumption that the church might engross her 
time, thought and attention to the detriment of the schools, but such a 
regulation as the one supposed would not even have the semblance of 
reason. The act to which the rule relates does not involve a single 
element of wrong, but on the contrary marriage is not only protected by 
both the written and unwritten law, but it is also fostered by a sound 
public policy. 

“It is impossible to know in advance whether the efficiency of any 
person will become impaired because of marriage, and a rule which 
assumes that all persons do become less competent because of marriage, 
is unreasonable because such a regulation is purely arbitrary. If a teacher 
is just as competent and efficient after marriage, a dismissal because of 
marriage would be capricious. If a teacher is neglectful, incompetent 
and inefficient, she ought to be discharged whether she is married or 
whether she is single.” 


A MELTING POT PROGRAM. 


That the high school in the small American city should include pupils 
who speak eight different foreign languages, was recently demonstrated 
in the Joliet Township High School presided over by Dr. J. Stanley Brown. 

The program which was under the direction of a student, includea 
French songs and readings, a Swedish song, a Hebrew solo, Spanish read- 


ings and dances, Armenian song, German songs, an Italian song, Greek 
and Hungarian dances and a Negro dialect reading. At the close of the 
program pupils who took part, grouped themselves in the shape of a 
melting pot, the tallest one standing in the center with the American flag 
uplifted. The program then closed with the singing of the National 
Anthem. 


SCHOOL BOARD NOTES. 

Argenta, Ark. Thru an arrangement between the board and the Little 
Rock Public Library, twenty books are furnished each schoolroom of the 
Argenta schools for circulation among the pupils. The books may be 
exchanged three times during the school vear. 

Lincoln, Neb. The board has undertaken a solution of the problem 
of adequate accommodations for the school population. A building pro 
gram covering an indefinite number of years will be prepared. In the 
construction of new buildings, it is planned to erect so-called ‘‘units” of 
four rooms, providing for additions of four rooms as the need for increased 
accommodations arises. These units could be added almost indefinitely 
until the original structures compose part of a sixteen or twenty-room 
or larger school building. 

The growth of the school population in Lincoln is between four hundred 
and five hundred each year, which is enough to fill an eight-room build: 
ing. To accommodate increases each year, the board has been compelled 
to erect practically one new building. Up to the present, the board has 
never considered a real building program, and has depended for its over- 
flow accommodations on rented buildings in the immediate vicinity. 
Later, when the new building has been erected, it became necessary to 
rearrange the districts so as to even up the distribution of children in the 
other buildings and to fill the new one. Under the new plan, the board 
would be able to take care of immediate overflows in the various buildings 
and additions could be erected as the demand arose. 

West Springfield, Mass. The board has reorganized the elementary 
schools on the eight-year basis. The entrance age of pupils has been 
raised from 5% years to 6 years, and the kindergarten course has been 
lengthened. 

Spokane, Wash. The board has ordered the appointment of a school 
board attorney. The attorney will be selected by the president and will 
defend the board in damage suits brought against that body for injuries 
to children on playground apparatus. The Supreme court recently ren- 


dered a decision holding the Tacoma board liable for an accident to 4 
child on the playground and the members of the Spokane board feel 
that they are confronted with a number of accident cases which may 
result in suits. 


Rockford, Ill. The board has taken out an insurance policy to cover 
any indemnities which may accrue under the state employes compensation 


act. Previously, only janitors, repair men and manual-training teachers 
have been included. The insurance of school employes has been madi 
more inclusive thru the addition of teachers, principals and office clerks 

Supt. E. M. Cline of Nebraska City, Neb., in his annual report to the 


board, shows that truancy is becoming less frequent. Fewer children are 
absent from school sesssions, while those who find it necessary to help in 
the support of the family are encouraged to obtain work certificates. 
During the past year fiftecn children applied for such permits, while tem 
or a dozen were issued in deserving 

Duluth, Minn. The board in ruling against donations of pupils toward 
the fund for the soldiers’ and sailors’ monument, has upheld an old rule 
directed against collections of money in the schools. 
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MOTION PICTURES 


T 1s an accepted fact that the use of 
4 motion pictures in schools is becom- 
ing more prevalent every day, and we 
desire to call your attention to the all 
important matter of proper projection 
of the pictures. 


In purchasing a projecting machine, 
your aim should be to procure THE 
BEST, and with this thought in mind, 
too much consideration cannot be given 
to the selection of amachine that throws 
a clear, flickerless picture on the screen. 


FAULTLESS PROJECTION 


is attained through the use of 


Power’s Cameragraph No. 6B 


Used by Universities of Minnesota, Harvard, Yale, Co- 
lum bia, Nebraska, Cornell, Pennsylvania; State Normal 
Schools, Wisconsin, North Dakota, Michigan, Georgia, 
Virginia; Technical High Schools, Springfield, Mass., 
Halifax, Nova Scotia; Central High School, Minneapolis; 
Boys’ High School, New Orleans, and many others. 


Write for Our Catalog A 
Nicholas Power Company 
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Auditor- 

ium of Cen- 

tral High 

School, Minne- 

apolis, Minn. 

Note how “Walls 

of Daylight’”’ increase 

the natural lighting of 
this huge room. 


Below we show ex- 
terior view of Fenes- 
trated basement 
windows of this su- 
perbly designed 
school building. 


W. B. Ittner, Archi- 
tect, St. Louis, Mo. 


Pike & Cook, Contrac- 
tors, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The newidea—means 

greater protection and 

greater comfort for pu- 
pils and instructors. 


; es Protection for the eyesight by pro- 
viding an abundance of natural light—by ‘‘daylighting’’ the 
entire school. 


Protection for the health by assuring perfect ventilation —the 
entire elimination of close, stuffy rooms full of bad air. 


Protection against fire from both within and without. 


Protection against storms—and against the drafts that leaky wooden 
windows permit. 


And this new idea in school construction specifies 


CST 





REG. U.S. PAT. OF F.?? 


‘The Best School Insurance’’ 


Other reasons for the use of Fenestra are that it does enhance the 
beauty of both the exterior and interior of the building—it does 
minimize maintenance costs—it does reduce insurance expense. 


Send for our new Folder 
“BETTER SCHOOL BUILDING” 


Detroit Steel Products Co. 


Dept. B-13 Detroit, Mich. 
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COLORADO SCHOOL FUNDS FOR FARMERS. 

The farmers of the state of Colorado may obtain loans from the per- 
manent state school funds if an initiative measure to be voted upon at 
the next general election, receives a majority vote. The bill, it is claimed 
by its proponents, will do much to solve the problem of farm credits and 
will, at the same time, greatly increase the returns from the permanent 
fund. 

When the territory of Colorado became a state, Congress provided that 
4,000,000 acres of land should be devoted toward a fund for the main- 
tenance of schools and colleges. While most of this land has been sold, 
a permanent school fund of $4,000,000 has resulted. The investment of 
this fund has not been particularly wise as is evident from the fact that 
it brought a total interest of only $12,000 during the past year. 

The bill which is now proposed, provides that the school fund shall 
be securely and profitably invested so that the school fund may receive 
the greatest reasonable return. Five means of investment are provided: 
(1) Interest bearing warrants of the state, (2) Bonds of the state, (3) 
Loans on unincumbered, cultivated farm lands within the state, (4) Bonds 
of school districts, and (5), Bonds of municipalities, counties and towns. 

The investment for loans on cultivated farm lands must be made 
only to persons who are actual residents on the land. An interest rate 
of six per cent is fixed and only such lands may be considered as are 
valued at not less than $5 per acre. No loans may exceed $2,500 to any 
person. A minimum time limit of one, and a maximum of five years, are 
fixed. Promissory notes, properly secured and drawing six per cent 
interest per annum, payable annually until due, are required. As security, 
a deed of trust to the public trustee of the county in which the land is 
situated is required. The appraised value of the land must be at least 
three times the amount of the sum borrowed. It is also provided that 
interest at the rate of eight per cent per annum be charged after maturity 
on both principal and delinquent interest. 

The bill is practically identical with one presented at the last session 
of the Colorado legislature. This was killed in the senate largely thru the 
opposition of the banks which have been receiving the state school fund 
at an exceedingly low rate of interest. It is predicted that the investment 
of the fund under the bill will net at least $250,000 annually to the state. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF JANITORS’ HELPERS. 

The problem whether extra help for school janitors shall be employed 
directly by the board of education or indirectly thru the individual jani- 
tors, has been answered in favor of the latter method in a recent report 
adopted by the board of education of New York City. 

The problem is of interest to all school authorities because it in- 
volves not only the efficiency of the janitorial service and the consequent 
effect upon the cleanliness of the school buildings and the health of 
teachers and pupils, but also the questions of expense and central control. 

In arriving at a conclusion, the committee on the Care of Buildings 
of the New York Board of Education considered at length, a special in- 
vestigation made in 1910 by Mr. E. W. Stewart, expert in the employ of 
the City Board of Estimate and Apportionment. In addition, special sur- 
veys of two buildings were made by Mr. John R. Cave, the Engineer of 
the Bureau of Supplies of the Board of Education. 

The committee found in brief, five reasons for the indirect plan of 
paying scrubwomen, firemen, oilers and other janitors’ help. In the first 
place it was evident, from a number of trials in school buildings, that the 
direct payment plan would greatly increase the cost of the work. This 
was further demonstrated by actual experience in municipally owned 
buildings where the direct system prevails. 

It was found, in the second place, that in school buildings in which all 
employeés were hired directly and paid directly by the board of education 
no better results in cleaning were obtained. In addition, complications 
as to the respective duties of the individuals and other troubles arose which 
deterred the committee from recommending the continuance of direct 
employment. 

A third objection to the direct plan was the necessity of establishing 
an employment bureau with the attendant expenses in money and time 
in the control and management of extra help. At present the janitors 
employ their scrubwomen, etc., without any reference to the administra- 
tion offices of the board of education. 

The committee found in the fourth place: 

“That the difficulties and disadvantages incidental to the direct em- 
ployment and control of many persons, probably two thousand or more, 
are obviated by allowing the janitor to select his own helpers, leaving him 
free to obtain the services of suitable persons, directly responsible to him; 
thus concentrating authority of a kind which insures obedience and 
effectual performance of the duties for which the janitor is held account- 
able.” 

A fifth and final objection to the direct employment system was the 
possibility of outside interference with janitors and employees. The com- 
mittee found 

“That the indirect system is free from possible influence of any 
organizations which might, by the establishment of trade rules and regu- 
lations, occasion disadvantageous conditions, possibly resulting in strikes 
and other complications, to the detriment of the operation of schoo] plants.” 

It may be added that the board of education of New York City expects 
to experience great difficulty in conditioning the present efficiency of its 
janitorial service because its income for this purpose has been cut more 
than $71,000 below the amount used in the year 1915, which was $1,796, 
476.47. The present estimate allowed for 1916 is $1,947,531.67. 


CONDEMNS MILITARY DRILL. 

Prof. Charles H. Levermore, in a recent article in the World Peace 
Foundation, severely condemns the idea of instituting military training 
in the public schools. Prof. Levermore has been principal in a number 
of educational institutions and was president of Adelphi College from 1896 
to 1912. He writes: 

“Any proposal to introduce military training, compulsory or volun- 
tary, into the public schools should be unreservedly condemned. While 
indorsing any necessary strengthen ng of the militia organizations, we 
believe that such experience is unnecessary and unsuitable for childhood 
and youth. 

“The time of the public schools is already engrossed with the duties 
for which schools exist. They cannot safely or properly be asked to take 
more room for military education, which is, like other studies of college 
grade, essentially a training for men by men. Discipline can be and 
should be instilled without it. 
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“Commonly prescribed physical exercises are better adapted to the 
needs of youth than military training can possibly be. 


“Modern trench warfare has made battalion drill practically useless 
except for pageantry. 

“A majority of boys dislike the addition of military drill to their 
already crowded curriculum, and are on that account, as military men 
have regretfully noted, disinclined later to undertake military service. 


“*Patriotism’ has been, in the past, too much identified with military 
service. The misunderstanding of terms and of values would be aggra- 
vated by the requirement of military training in secondary schools, and 
would so much more surely inspire our people with an anti-social and 
anti-democratic philosophy of force. 


“We must not permit the brutal rush for world empire in Europe to 
dislodge us from our ways of peace. Reasonably securing our defense, 
and repudiating all ideas of aggression, we should resolutely adhere to 
the American principle that peace is the normal and war the abnormal 
thing, and that patriotism may render greater service in peace than in war. 


“The boy scout organization furnishes the kind of training and dis- 
cipline that boys need in personal sacrifice for the common good. In this 
country that movement has fortunately been kept free from the militarist 
influence, tho much of the boy scout training is distinctly valuable to the 
prospective soldier. 


“Happily we are not, and never have been, a militarist nation. It is 
one of our greatest safeguards and blessings that our democracy has 
neither inherited nor developed the militarist spirit. To perpetuate our 
freedom we must preserve our education, our society and our public policy 
from the follies of competition in armament and from the lust of aggres- 
sion. There have been occasions when American sentiment has been 
bitterly inflamed against England; but we have preserved peace with her 
for a hundred years because our country, in the words of Lord Bryce, is 
‘free from a pernicious military caste which works such frightful evil in 
Europe, being indeed driven to desire opportunities for practicing the 
work for which the profession exists.’ 

“Only as we are faithful to our ideals of justice, which is the purest 
patriotism, and only as we embody these ideals with common sense in our 
national administration and our international relations, can we remain 
in a position to exert our influence and our strength in the councils of 
nations for a world organization in the interest of permanent peace.” 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 

Supt. T. H. Harris of Louisiana has been nominated for the office of 
state superintendent on the democratic ticket. 

Joseph M. Frost, formerly superintendent of schools at Muskegon, 
Mich., has entered upon his duties as Superintendent of the Industrial 
School for Boys, Lansing, Mich. 

Mr. I. Z. Allen, of Litchfield, Conn. 
of schools at Biddeford, Me. He succeeds the late Royal E. Gould. 

Mr. George E. Gallagher has been appointed president of the board 


at San Francisco, Cal. Mr. A. A. d’Ancona has been re-elected as a mem- 
ber. 


, has been elected superintendent 


Mr. George C. Minard of Boston, Mass., has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Bristol, R. I., at a salary of $2,000. 

Rochester, N. Y. Mr. J. Sankey Mullen, secretary of the board, has 
been given an increase in salary. 

At the annual reorganization meeting of the board of education at 
Memphis, Tenn., Mr. Melvin Rice was re-elected accountant. Mr. J. P. 
Norfleet was elected president and Mr. A. B. Hill secretary. 

Mr. C. P. Wiles, principal of the junior and senior high schools of 
Evansville, Ind., has been selected as editorial head of the new depart- 
ment of junior high school texts organized by D. C. Heath & Company, 
New York City. 

Mr. Wiles’s first important work will be a thoro examination of all 
books now published by D. C. Heath & Company with a view of adapting 
and revising such as meet the demands of junior high schools. Later 
new manuscripts will be considered for publication by the firm. 

D. C. Heath & Company is the first textbook house in the United 
States to provide a special department for junior high schools. Its action 
is significant not only of the growth of the movement for junior high 
schools, but of the permanent success of the same. 


The appeal of former Superintendent John W. Carr of Bayonne from 
the charge of conduct unbecoming a school superintendent has been sus 
tained by the New Jersey commissioner of education. At the same time, 
Asst. Commissioner Enright, who heard the appeal, decided that the board 
of education legally dismissed Mr. Carr. 


FOR BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The School of Education of the University of California, Berkeley, is 
olering new courses for the training of students who expect to enter the 
eld of educational administration, as superintendents of schools, prin- 
cipals or other supervisory positions. The courses comprise “The Prin 
cipal Methods of Educational Administration” and “Problems in School 
\dmit stration,” and are under the direction of Prof. Wm. Webb Kamp 
of the Department of School Administration of the University. 

Jefferson, O. The board has ordered the elimination of the so-called 

inester” examinations. In place of these, the teachers will give fre- 

innounced written recitation work and reviews for all classes 

of the markings of the pupils. Tests in any subject must not 
Xtend beyond the normal recitation period, nor be of greater importance 
n g1 & than five daily recitations. The elimination of these half-year 
ms will mean that the students will be required to attend all 
sions. The change requires that all students take the periodical 
y come, without regard to the standings they may have received 


<0, Ill. The board plans to assume the business management of 

rooms conducted in high schools. The change will place the pre- 

par nd serving of lunches in charge of the household arts teachers, 
in a reduction in the price of food where profits have been 

in a report to the board, Supt. John D. Shoop showed that six 


unchrooms are operated with profits and four serve the food 
students 
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Cincinnati, O. Upon the suggestion of Supt. 
R. J. Condon, the board has approved the estab 
lishment of an exchange teaching system. The 
plan calls for an exchange of two teachers be- 
tween the local board and the board at Portland, 
Ore. It affords teachers a valuable opportunity 
to become acquainted with the work in other 
cities, helps to broaden their educational outlook, 
and affords a desirable change in the routine of 
teaching. The Cincinnati board pays’ the 
salaries of the Cincinnati teachers and the Port- 
land board those of its teachers. 

A “Go-To-School Week” was held during the 
week of December 11th at Litchfield, Ill. The 
occasion was made the means of inviting patrons 
to visit the schools and to observe the regular 
work of the classes. All phases of the school 
work was on exhibition and displays of the pro- 
ducts of the classes from the first grade to the 
high school were made. 

Boston, Mass. The board has adopted the plan 
of the Department of Education of Harvard Uni- 
versity, thru which the students of the institu 
tion will do practice training in the high schovls 
The plan will be tried out for one year. 

Duluth, Minn In the operation of the Gary 
plan at the Park School, which was recently 
adopted by the board. the authorities will be 
brought face to face with a law which says that 
schools must not be maintained less than five, 
nor more than ten months of the year. It was 
planned to make the school sessions continuous 
for twelve months. The Duluth school act does 
not apply to kindergartens or night schools. It 
is, therefore, probable that the Morgan Park 
School could be operated nights thruout the year. 

Supt. Milton C. Potter of the Milwaukee Public 
Schools has recently issued an order that teach- 


ers carefully distinguish between subnormal chil- 
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dren and children who are “pedagogically re- Ann Shea, Jerome;: Some Pedagogical Mirrors. 
tarded in one study only.” Dr. H. H. Foster, Department of Education, Uni- 
Mr. Potter holds that these children may be’ versity of Arizona; Paying of Salaries, W. C. 
classified in one of two groups: (a) Such as Miller; Co-operation, State Supt. C. 9. Case; 
have intelligence above or about average. (b) Announcements from University, Dr. F.. H. Fos- 
Such as have intelligence below the average. ter; The Contribution of Teachers to the Recita- 
The former are usually retarded in the sense’ tion, Dr. H. H. Blome, Northern Arizona Normai 
that their development lags behind the normal School. Eugene M. Barron was unanimously re- 
either thru illness, malnutrition, frequent change elected president and Miss Lena M. Beem seci'- 
of residence, unfamiliarity with the English tary-treasurer. 
language, irregular attendance, congenital pecu- Supt. Bruce M. Watson of Spokane, Wash., has 
liarities, or other remediable factors. Sooner recommended the all-year schoo] as a solution of 
or later these children will catch a normal gait the problem of crowded classrooms. The plan 
of progress by the means of special methods so provides for a twelve months’ school, with four 
that they may enter their respective grades. 12-week terms. Pupils are to be required to 
The children who are below the average in- attend only three of these terms and vacations 
telligence require special methods and special will be taken at different times of the year. 
efforts on the part of the teachers of the special Pupils who are in attendance for the entire “year 
classes. For them ihe purely formal and literary may complete the school course in a shorter 
aspects of training must be reduced to a mini-_ time. 
mum. Supt. E. G. Beeson of Oakwood, 
Mr. Potter urges that children who are retarded recommended to 
in one study only, shoutd not be deprived of the modified form 
regular school work in the grades but should schools. The Gary plan provides for depart- 
receive special instruction from the classroom mental work and modified rotation of classes and 
teacher during the daily special help period. its adoption would mean economy in building 
A conference of parish superintendents and accommodations and teaching staff. It is planned 
school board members was held during January’ to organize a complete school with the addition 
and February in the state of Louisiana. One of three classrooms, an auditorium and a com- 
section met at Lafayette on January 20 and 21, bined library and museum. 
at Covington January 27 and 28, and at Shreve Birmingham, Ala. Evening schools are being 
port February 3 and 4. The conferences took up a conducted in the Central High School and in the 
study of the consolidated country schools; the Ensley High School. The Central High Evening 
country school plant, its needs and its oppor- School maintains an afternoon branch in the 
tunities; the teaching of the common school sub Chamber of Commerce Building under the aus- 
jects, and the introduction of practical subjects pices of the Chamber of Commerce. In this 
into the curriculum. branch school adult students are taught Spanish 
The Verde Valley Teachers’ Association of language and literature. The evening school also 
Arizona met on December 3rd and 4th at Jerome maintains a review course for teachers prepar- 
for a series of conferences. The first day and ing for the State Teachers’ examinations. A 
evening were given up to the reception of visitors course for training playground supervisors is 
and to social purposes. The second day was also maintained in the evening school. High 
devoted to the real program of the conferences school shops are open to evening school students 
The following topics were discussed by the and special classes for foreigners are mainD- 


Ohio, has 
the board the adoption of a 
of the Gary plan for the local 


speakers: tained. 
Problems of School Administration, Supt. W A part of the expense of the Ensley High 


D. Baker, Prescott; Methods, W. D. Hazard of 


School is maintained by the Tennessee Coal Iron 
Silver, Burdett & Co.; Physical Education by and Railroad Company 
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SCHOOL NEWS FOR SCHOOL SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 

Newark, N. J. More than 160,000 adults and 
children have attended the free public lectures 
under the auspices of the board, during the past 
year, according to a recent report of Supervisor 
A. G. Balcom. One hundred and eighty-one lec- 
tures were given during the first course and 184 
during the second course. The average attend- 
ance for the first course was 416 people, the 
aggregate attendance was 84,433 and the cost was 
$5,536. The average attendance for the second 
course was 429 people, the aggregate attend- 
ance was 79,100 and the cost was $5,505. 

The Wisconsin Superintendents’ and Supervis- 
ing Principals’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting Friday and Saturday, April 21 and 22, in 
Milwaukee. The meeting will be held in the 
Hotel Wisconsin. The officers of the association 
are: 


President—T. J. Jones, West Allis, Wis. 


Vice-President—H. W. Kircher, Dodgeville, 
Wis. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Wm. Milne, Merrill, 
Wis. 


Fort Worth, Tex. Uniform monthly tests have 
been adopted for grades five, six and seven of 
the public schools. The present tests are in 
tended to bring about more uniformity in the 
work of the lower grades, and are similar to 
those for the mid-year and final examinations 
The latter have been in operation for a number 
ol years. 

Cuyahoga Falls, O. The Gary system of organ 
ization was put into execution in the Crawford 
School, beginning January first. Miss Elizabeth 
Price, the Principal, has completed a_ special 
study of the Gary plan, in preparation for its 
operation. 


Boston, Mass. The board has arranged a series 
of reading contests to show the results of the 
teaching and to give pupils and parents an idea 
Ol the value of the work. Emphasis will be 
Placed on silent as well as oral reading, to train 
the children to get the meaning of what they 
read 


_In determining the winners in the contests, 
five points will be taken into consideration: 
Correct pronunciation of words at an acceptable 


rate of speed; expression of the meaning of what 
is read; distinct reading; pleasing use of the 
voice; and ability to get the meaning of what is 
read silently. 

It is planned to hold two gatherings of pupils 
from the upper grades during the year. These 
meetings will be in some school hall and will be 
entertained by selected readers from the respec- 
tive grades. 

In addition, there will be inter-district read- 
ings beginning April 25th and continuing until 
June ist. Each school will be represented by 
one reader, who will be given three minutes for 
reading a familiar passage selected by his room 
or grade. Sight reading and brief tests of sight 
reading will be conducted. 


The New Orleans Book has been adopted as a 
textbook in the public schools of New Orleans, 
La. The book contains a history of the city, a 
review and summary of its industries and com- 
merce, a study of its people, institutions, govern- 
ment and organization, and gives in convenient 
form facts which every child in the school sys- 
tem should know. 

The city of Chickasha, Okla., voted on Decem- 

ber 21, a school bond issue of $70,000 for the pur- 
pose of erecting a junior high school. Wm. F. 
Ramey is superintendent of the city schools of 
Chickasha and it was on his recommendation 
that the plan was adopted. The results of his 
organization will be watched with a high degree 
of interest. 
The school census for Illinois, for the year 1915 
shows 2,433,833 persons under the age of 21 years, 
according to a recent issue of the Educational 
Press Bulletin. Of these, 1,654,870 were between 
the ages of 6 and 21 years. The public and pri- 
vate schools enrolled 1,263,046 for 1915, or 76.3 
per cent of all persons between 6 and 21 years 
The schocl enrollment shows an increase of 
69,568 over that of 1912, and the high sehool 
enrollment has increased 13,522 in three years. 

The National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
met in Chicago on December 27th, with two main 
purposes in view: First, to ask the United States 
government to give official standing and recog- 
tion to commercial education and, second, to re 
build commercial courses so as to keep pace with 
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the sudden changes of foreign commerce from a 
matter of secondary consideration to one of 
premier importance. 

In the first, the commercial teachers are work- 
ing on a plan to influence the establishment of a 
division of commercial education in the Bureau 
of Education at Washington, to be under the 
Commissioner of Education. The association 
seeks recognition similar to that accorded voca- 
tional education, and to that end has asked that 
delegates address their representatives in Con- 
gress, urging them to assist in procuring this 
Division of Commercial Education. 

In the second, it is desired that a change be 
made in the curriculum of the commercial schools 
and colleges in line with the development of 
foreign commerce. The need for foreign markets 
for American goods, and the development of 
trade with South-American countries, has led to a 
great interest in foreign commerce. This develop 
ment requires that the commercial educator be 
prepared to teach foreign languages, to study and 
to discuss commercial law in its application to 
international principles, to teach commercial 
geography as a study of the markets and sources 
of supply of the world, to teach political science 
as a means of acquainting the students with 
political conditions everywhere, and to give atten 
tion to foreign money, exchange and banking, and 
foreign business ethics, dealing with business 
methods and customs thruout the world. 

Galena, Ill. Thru the efforts of Supt. Katharine 
Obye, a commercial course has been opened in the 
high school. The board of education is planning 
to extend the work of the course to evening 
classes. 


Ashtabula, O. A two-year commercial course 
has been introduced in the high school for the 
benefit of students who wish to fit themselves 
for actual work and who cannot remain for the 
entire four years. 

Jacksonville, Ill. A complete commercial 
course for students and graduates of the high 
school, bas been introduced. 

Waukegan, Ill. The board has ordered the 
formation of a high school cadet corps. Forty 
minutes a day will be devoted to the training 
The classes will be in charge of an army Officer. 
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PERSONAL NEWS | 
OF SUPERINTENDENTS | 


James R. Hart, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Lebanon, Ind., and for several years 
past at Peru, Ill., died at his home on December 
23rd after a short illness. Mr. Hart attended 
Indiana University and was granted a degree in 
1897. He served as principal of the Vevay high 
school for four years, superintendent of Switzer- 
land County, and superintendent of the city 
schools of Thornton. In 1886 he removed to 
Union City where he remained for eight years. 
In 1894 he took charge of the schools at Lebanon 
He went from Lebanon to Aberdeen, S. D., and 
later returned to school work at Peru, III. 

E. W. Butterfield, superintendent of schools of 
Dover, N. H., has been appointed deputy super- 
intendent of public instruction for New Hamp- 
shire, succeeding Harrv A. Brown. The latter 
has been made director of the State Research 
Bureau. 

Supt. D. H. Perkins of Portland, Me., has been 
re-elected, with an increase in salary. 

Mr. B. B. Buckingham, chief statistician of 
the New York City Board of Education, has ac- 
cepted a similar position with the State Board 
of Education, Madison, Wis Mr. Buckingham 
entered upon his duties on February first. 

Mr. James W. Kelly, a member of the board of 
education of Pittsburgh, Pa., died on December 
13th at his home. 


Byron J. Bogue, for many years superintendent 
of schools at Mishawaka, Ind., died on Decem- 
ber 22nd at a Chicago sanitarium. Mr. Bogue 
was a graduate of Buchtel College. For a num- 
ber of years he was superintendent of schools 
at LaGrange, Ind. In 1886 he came to Misha- 
waka, where he remained for seventeen years. 
He also served three years as principal of the 
high school at the latter place. 

Supt. James Chalmers of Fitchburg, Mass., has 
been given an increase of $500, making his 
annual salary $3,500 per year. 
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Mr. Glenn E. Mills has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Prophetstown, Ill., to suc- 
ceed V. R. McKnight. 

Eben H. Davis, superintendent of the Chelsea, 
Mass., schools from 1884 to 1897, died December 
2nd at Chelsea, after. an illness of six months. 
Mr. Davis was graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege. He taught in the Belmont High School 
and acted as superintendent at Woburn and at 
Nashua, N. H., previous to coming to Chelsea. 
He was 76 years old. 

N. C. McDonald, state inspector of consolidated, 
graded and rural schools of North Dakota, has 
announced his candidacy for the office of state 
superintendent of public instruction. 

Supt. Bruce M. Watson of Spokane, Wash., has 
announced his retirement from the superintend- 
ency with the expiration of his present contract 
in July, 1916. His incumbency covers a period 
of eight years. 

Mr. William §S. Phillips, member of the school 
board at Grand Junction, Colo., died at his home 
in that city in December last. 

Charles N. Jones, who served for 35 years on 
the school board of Medford, Mass., retired on 
January 3rd. He was 80 years of age and had 
served 29 years as secretary of the board. 

Frank Damon of Waltham, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at Dover, suc- 
ceeding E. W. Butterfield. The latter has become 
deputy state superintendent of schools. 

Supt. E. P. Cummings of Lansing, Mich., who 
was accidentally shot a few weeks ago while 
cleaning a gun, is out of danger and his recovery 
is now merely a matter of time. 

Prof. L. D. Coffman, of the College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, has been appointed to 
serve as a member of the Commission which is to 
conduct a survey of the educational institutions 
of North Dakota. The Commission is under the 
direction of Commissioner P. P. Claxton of the 
United States Bureau of Education. Dr. Coffman 
will co-operate with Dr. Wm. T. Bawden of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Dr. E. B. Craighead of Ellen- 
dale, N. D. 

Dr. Edward Herbst has been unanimously 
elected president of the school board at Colum- 
bus, O. 

Mr. Arthur Deamer of LaPorte, Ind., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Fargo, N. D. 
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He succeeds W. H. Hoover who is a candidate 
for state superintendent of schools. 

Philadelphia, Pa. At the annual reorganization 
meeting, the board re-elected Supt. John P. Gar- 
ber. The associate superintendents named are 
George Wheeler, Oliver P. Cornman, Albert H. 
Raub, John C. Frazee, Louis Nusbaum and Theo 
dore L. MacDowell. Supt. of Buildings J. Horace 
Cook, and Supt. of Supplies Andrew F. Hammond 
were also re-elected. 

Syracuse, N. Y. At the recent reorganization 
meeting of the board, Supt. P. M. Hughes was re- 
elected for a four-year term. George E. Fairchild, 
the only remaining member of the old board, was 
chosen president, and P. D. Cooney was re-elected 
clerk for his 25th consecutive term. 

Mr. G. H. Sanberg, superintendent of the 
Crookston, Minn., city schools has been re- 
elected for a third year at an increased salary 01 
$2,600. 

Mr. Henry Turner Bailey has been appointed 
by the United States Bureau of Education to 
assist in the survey of the school system of San 
Francisco, Cal. The survey will be in charge ot 
a commission of five educators, under the leader- 
ship of Commissioner P. P. Claxton. 

Dr. Edwin J. Brown, for seven years superin- 
tendent of schools at Dayton, O., died at his home 
on Jan. 13 after a long illness. Dr. Brown was 
44 years old. 

Reuben W. Jones, secretary of the school board 
at Seattle, Wash., has been re-elected for his 
fourteenth term 

I. C, Allen of Litchfield, Conn., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Biddeford, Me., to 
succeed the late Royal E. Gould. 

Mr. S. M. Zich, a member of the board of edu- 
cation of Racine, Wis., for a number of years, 
died at his home in Caledonia. He was 38 years 
old. 

Supt: Frank O. Draper of Pawtedhet, R. I. 
has been re-elected for his tenth consecutive term 

David Adams, president of the school board of 
Sharon, Pa., died at his home on January 5th at 
the age of 76. 

Supt. A. L. Caviness of Kearney, Neb., has been 
unanimously re-elected for a three-year term. The 


re-election carries with it an increase of $400 in 
salary. 
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You will of course 
“Take the Elevator” 
at the Tuller Hotel 


cml 6 Dont miss our exhibit. gycaco GIANT, $1.50 











Get acquainted with “APSCO.” 


See for yourself the best and only complete line of Pencil 
Sharpeners made. Many models at varying prices---each best of its 
kind and most for the money---will be shown. 


It will pay you to find out 
more about pencil sharpeners 
than just the price. Let us 
post you. 


To the “stay at homes”--- 





Your inability to come and DEXTER, $3.50 
see makes it necessary to only 
drop us acard. Do this and we will send you a little educational 
talk. It will post you too. 


JUNIOR, $2.50 





DANDY, $4.00 IDEAL, $5.00 







WIZARD, $3.00 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
1335 Garland Building CHICAGO 






Lest you forget--- 


‘Take the Elevator’’ at Tuller Hotel and 
get acquainted with ‘‘APSCO.’’ 
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The Best Language Text Books 


Used and Recommended by the Berlitz, 
Cortina and Language Phone Method Schools. 
Pitman’s Practical Spanish Grammar and Conversation for Self-Instruction. 
112 pp., 40c ; cloth, 50c. 
Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Grammar. 166 pp., cloth, $1.00. In this book 


Announcement! 


Hugo’ s Spanish Simplified. 220 pp., cloth, $1. 00. A Simple but Complete Gram- 
: 


mar, containing all the necessary Tules for speaking and writing Spanish correctly. 
au (READY NEXT MONTH) 


RETIRE FPL RT aT ae ES 


po ce tt 


Spanish Business Interviews. 9%6 pp., 40c; cloth, 50c. 
Pitman’s Readings in Commercial Spanish. 79 pp., cloth, 50c. 


Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence in French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian. 500 pp., cloth, $2.00. 


*Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in Spanish. 267 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.00. 
Spanish Commercial Reader. 250 pp., cloth, $1.00. By G. R. Macdonald. 





| ARITHMETIC 


gilt, $ 25 By G. 
New York. 


of every word. 


Hugo’s Italian Simplified. 
Hugo’s French Simplified. 


Spanish Commercial Correspondence. 360 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.35. 
English- “Reeaies and Goeain- English Commercial Dictionary. 650 pp., cloth, 
Macdonald. A complete work of reference for take 
teac shers of Spanish, aa for those engaged in foreign correspondence. 
“This book can be recommended without qualification.’’—The Business Journal, 


nts and 


272 pp., cloth, $1.00. An easy and rapid self-instructor. 
296 pp., cloth, $1.00. With the imitated pronunciation 


*Adopted by the N. Y. Board of Education. 


2 West 45th St. ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


PRACTICE 


ARTHUR T. GORTON 
(Principal Public Schools, New York City) 


LESLIE O. LYNCH and 
RUPERT H. MURRAY 
(Departmental Teachers, New York City) 


New York 


Some Important School Texts Published by the 


University Press, Cambridge, England 
THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL READERS: 





Edited by G. F. 
Bosworth, F. R. G. 8S. Introductory, 25c. 2. 


In five books, 1 
Primary, 25c. 3. 


Junior, 40c. 4. 





Six or twelve book series for third to 


eighth year 


A card will bring specimen pages 
of any year or half year in which 


you are interested. 


| PARKER P. SIMMONS COMPANY 


3 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 


ior, 50c. 


Intermediate, 40c. 5. Sen- 


Each book contains a colored frontispiece with numer- 


ous illustrations, maps and plans. The selections consist of stories 


of Greece, Rome, and the history of Great Britain and Ireland and the 
dominions beyond the seas and are on the concentric method. 
plete circular sent on a 


THE PITT PRESS SERIES: 


Com- 


scholarly series of uniform excellence, 


comprising standard texts in nglish, Greek, Latin, French and German 


Classics. 
to $1.50 net. 


THE BACKWARD CHILD: 


A study of the 


Complete circular sent on request. 


Prices vary from 50c 


By Barbara Spofford Morgan. $1.25 net. 


Psychology and Treatment of Backwardness. A 


Practical Manual for Teachers and Students. 


NEW YORK 
2 West 45th Street 


Address Educational Department for Complete Catalog. 


Go. . 


PUTNAM’S SONS 


American Representatives 


New York City 































ducts, since the value of beef cattle exceeds the 


lish, foreign languages, the sciences, vocational 





other 


— ae qT value of all other farm stock combined. It may studies. Thoro grounding in some of these sub child 
= = surprise many to read that the hog ranks second jects is essential. For the others, circumstances Som 
a i k ii Hi | il i a in importance among farm animals and that the or individual bent may determine choice; but “ 
TF R O) Y | Hl p= value of poultry and eggs is about the same as the each subject, properly studied, enlarges the mind h 
—t J CO Sy ut combined value of the gold, silver, iron, and coal and may bring success in life. An inquiry into ter - 
== fe LOK.) if vie Ml Se -—!| _ mined annually in the United States. Think of the factors of efficiency forms a fitting close. =e 
a A z +43 : rathe 
Ci Siesta : that! American households, as you every morn- The qualities of mental and social power are i 
: am 
Hh ing eat strictly fresh eggs. listed and it is conceded initiative ranks high. ete 
Points on score cards for judging apples, Corn, How the Flag Became Old Glory. onan 
The Essentials of Agriculture. horses, cattle are minute. Problems, questions, By Emma Look Scott. 173 pages. The Mac child 
By Henry Jackson Waters. 478 pages. Ginn exercises at the close of each chapter give prac- millan Company, New York, N. Y. tm 
& Company, Boston, Chicago and New York. tical work. Lists of references open broader The story of how our flag came to be called illus' 
Even the essentials of agriculture are too com- vistas. ae: “Old Glory” is stirring reading. An outline of bette 
plex for all its details to be mastered by one per- The quotations at the beginning of many chap- wijliam Driver’s eventful life tells when, where, 
son. So the author of this all-around book of ters merit mention. Two are from a Greek and by whom our national emblem was christ- Sele 
478 pages has truthfully written. Therefore, each writer, sixteen from Roman writers, four from ened with its endearing and enduring sobriquet. By 
special branch of this general subject has been the Bible, and four or five from English writers. hort sketches follow. One relates how and 116 
worked out by an expert, while the author “has Then there is the frontispiece in which a long when our flag received its first salute from & Co 
organized this material into a logical, teachable quotation from Pliny has a frame of vignette’ pyropean powers, another tells of that individual A 
work on agricultural science and practice.” An showing stages of up-to-date Roman farming in flag now in the museum at Washington that in- thes 
entire page of the preface is filled with acknowl-_ the first century. spired the “Star Spangled Banner.” We afe Visec 
edgements to contributing experts. These are but hints of the way in which the thrilled while reading of the flag floating from poen 
We are first asked to note that improvement in head of the Kansas State Agricultural College the newly submerged Cumberland, and of that it al: 
plants and animals has been mainly effected by has explained an ancient and honorable art. other flag floating from the mast te which dar- serve 
systematic selection and making new varieties How to Study and What to Study. ing Dave Farragut is lashed as his fleet opens fled 
by crossing. As, directly or indirectly both plants By Richard L. Snadwick. Cloth, 175 pages. Mobile Bay, while in reading “The Conquered A 
and animals require soil—man’s chief asset— Price, 60 cents. D.C. Heath & Company, Boston, Banner” we become sad over the lament of the of Bi 
scientific farmers must consider the value of New York and Chicago. defeated South. in tl 
manure, humus, soil bacteria, crop rotation, and A large subject is here handled in a large way. sy as ; — E ture. 
the conservation of moisture and plant food. In _ In the first half of this book teachers and pupils salar Gal ct Cee eee = wr more 
this connection is a chapter on results obtained will find clear, convincing reasoning on the prin- and poets from the South, sketches in strong Place 
from drainage, irrigation, dry farming. Tho the ciples of effective study. They may read of the prose, unite in giving noner Gus te eur nelle Broy 
space allowed these and kindred topics is large, it great good arising from knowing that the work flag , put | 
is not too large for topics of such fundamental in question is worth the while, from having fixed , ; ing, 
importance. hours of study, from beginning the preparation Storyland in Play. aes then 
Cereals, fiber crops, grasses, legumes, forage of a lesson by recalling what is already known, Dramatic Reader Series: Book One. By Ada mati 
crops are, one by one, ably treated. Most of these from making synopses, from learning when and M. Skinner. Cloth, 143 pages. man 
chapters are short because the writers are ex- how to read rapidly, from conserving one’s ener- Stories to Act. is to 
perts who know how to state essentials briefly. gies for study. The worthlessness of some not Dramatic Reader Series: Book Two. BY He 
The chapter upon corn—the crop of the country— unusual ways of attacking a lesson or an exam- Frances Wickes. Cloth, 142 pages. Price, 45 “~ 
is by far the longest. Regional varieties of corn, ination is exposed while good workable sugges- cents each. Rand, McNally & Company, Chicago 60 » 
modes of testing seed, ear characteristics, modes tions are frequent and capital summaries express 40d New York. of e 
of planting and cultivating are sub-topics. Since the pith of paragraphs and pages. A glance at the table of contents discloses the If 
corn is mainly food for animals, a group of chap- High school pupils sometimes question the use fact that most of these exercises are based upon char 
ters is given to dairy and beef cattle, horses and of studying this or that subject. The second the folk-lore and fables of different lands. Old Cley 
mules, swine, sheep, poultry. The illustrations in half, “What to Study and Why” would be good, nursery rhymes have an honored place. A group shou 
these chapters are really beautiful. This is only very good reading, for members of this class. of choice selections comes from the pen-of wo peop 
fair since in the United States nearly one-tenth They might begin to understand what large men of today—women who know how to write of t} 
of the farm income is derived from dairy pro- 
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of the Horace Mann method. 


ELEMENTARY AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 


for seventh and eighth grade pupils. 


this text. 


government are presented as allied subjects. 


to the study. 
effort when their classes use this book. 


ANDER’S SPELLING BOOK. 





grades. 
grades. 







CHICAGO—Prairie Ave. and 25th Street 


others have been left to be dramatized by the 


children. This they will readily do, as imita- 
tion and expression are as natural to them as 
they are delightful. 

The sources and character of the reading mat- 
ter in “Stories to Act” are in the main the same 
as in “Storyland in Play,” tho it is naturally 
rather more difficult. Some selections have been 
dramatized by the author to serve as a model, 
others are in narrative form to be interpreted 
according to the children’s own ideas and in the 
children’s own words. 

In both books the coloring and drawing in the 
illustrations are not only attractive, but what is 
better—are suggestive, even stimulating. 


Select Poems of Robert Browning. 

By Percival Chubb. Edited by G. R. Carpenter. 
116 pages. Price, 25 cents. Longmans, Green 
& Company, New York and Chicago. 

A student and a lover of Browning has selected 
these poems. The word “selected” is used ad- 
visedly; for while this book does contain the 
poems specified in college entrance requirements, 
it also contains nineteen additional poems which 
serve as an interpretative setting for these speci- 
fied poems. 

A study of the more striking characteristics 
of Browning’s poetry has the first and larger place 
in the introduction—a distinctly individual fea- 
ture. The editor justly thinks the work done is 
more important than the worker. Emphasis is 
Placed upon the fact that in subject and in style 
Browning is intensely dramatic. If readers will 
put themselves in the place of the person speak- 
ing, many difficulties will disappear. They can 
then understand the moment of choice, the dra- 
Matic turning point that forms the theme of so 
many of these poems. The aim of the brief notes 
is to make this imaginative work easy. 


Health Work in the Cleveland Public Schools. 
By Leonard P. Ayres and May Ayres. Cloth, 
60 pages. Price, $0.25. The Survey Committee 


of the Cleveland Foundation, Cleveland, O. 

If this volume is an accurate index to the 
character and scope of the future volumes of the 
Cleveland Survey, the results of this investigation 
should prove immensely valuable not only to the 
ao e of Cleveland but to the school authorities 
of th: 


entire country. 


The Strongest Forces of Human Nature 


Intrinsic Interest— Constructive Thinking — 
Progressive Self-Activity 


Are Enlisted in the Service of 


THE HORACE MANN READERS 


By virtue of these independence and power are devel- 
oped in the children, which is the steady and consistent aim 


Inspiration for the Pupil 
WOODBURN & MORAN’S 


HISTORY AND 


The authors have been uncommonly successful in writing entertainingly 
To their picturesque and vivid style 
is due the increased interest which invariably follows the introduction of 
The narrative is continuous and uninterrupted; significant 
events and characters being brought into bold relief, while the relation- 
ship of cause and effect is unmistakably indicated. 
social phases of the nation’s growth are broadly treated. 
Interesting biographical 
sketches and full page portraits give a human interest that adds vitality 

Teachers find that they do better work with much less 


A Measuring Scale for Ability in Spelling 


is a valuable new feature which has just been incorporated in ALEX- 


This consists of list of words with the 
per cent of correct spellings to be expected among the children of different 
The teacher can thus locate a child’s spelling ability in terms of 


(Descriptive circulars of these books will gladly be sent.) 


Longmans, Green, & Co., Publishers 
Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth Street, NEW YORK 
BOSTON—120 Boylston Street 
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Dr. Ayres and his sister are among the oldest 
students of health work in the schools and have 
brought to their study of the Cleveland situation, 
accurate knowledge of conditions in all the large 
cities of the United States. They have very 
clearly stated the reasons for medical inspection 
and health supervision, and they have prepared 
in their report a very inclusive but brief analysis 
of the history and present status of the health 
inspection of the Cleveland schools. 

They show how the Cleveland system began in 
the year 1900, when tests for defective vision 
were made by the teachers in the grade schools. 
From that simple beginning, they have traced the 
successive steps in the health work to the assign- 
ment of inspectors by the health’ department in 
1906, the establishment of a division of health 
by the board of education in 1909, the employ- 
ment of school nurses, the establishment of 86 
dispensaries, the opening of dental and eye 
clinics, etc. 

A study of this history will give school author- 
ities in any city a splendid method for developing 
their own health supervision and inspection sys- 
tems. The report is exceedingly brief and con- 
tains no statistical tables or similar confusing 
technical matter. While it is highly scientific, it 
is thoroly readable and popular. 


State and County School Administration. 

Vol. II, Source Book. By E. P. Cubberley and 
E. C. Elliott. 729 pages. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 

The best and most important source material 
on American school administration has been col- 
lected in this volume and presented in attractive, 
scholarly and*accessible form. While there may 
be question as to some of the newer principles 
enunciated, there can be no question that the 
types of organization and the methods of admin- 
istration described and suggested are the most 
successful now in force. 


Five Messages to Teachers of Primary Reading. 

By Nettie Alice Sawyer. Cloth, 12mo, 219 
pages. Price, $1. Rand, McNally & Company, 
Chicago, New York. 

As these pages are examined, the thought 
arises and deepens: “What results might not be 
gained if this book were owned and used by 
every primary teacher in the country?” Clear- 


The New 
School Dictionaries 


GENUINE WEBSTERS 


WEBSTER’S Shorter School Dictionary 
WEBSTER’S Elementary-School Dictionary 
WEBSTER’S Secondary-School Dictionary 


From every point of view these books are unquestionably the most 
satisfactory dictionaries yet published for school use. 
ments of Webster’s New International Dictionary, the recognized authority 
throughout the English-speaking world. 


In their compact, convenient form, in their low price, in the wise se- 
lection of their words, in the simple but exact language of their definitions, 
in their various supplementary features, the Shorter and Elementary- 
School Dictionaries are made to suit the special needs of their chief users— 
the boys and girls in our common schools. 


The Secondary-School Dictionary, with its vocabulary of 70,000 
words, is comprehensive enough to meet the needs of students in high 


American Book Company 








‘ - $0.60 
° 90 
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They are abridg- 












330 East 22d Street 
CHICAGO 


ness, a wealth of suggestions and directions, a 
sound underlying philosophy, all bear upon the 
great importance of teaching children to read 
properly. 

The first of these messages deals with black- 


board work, the second with the teaching of 
primer and first reader in general. Word study 
and seat work are taken up in turn, and the fifth 
message consists of seventy pages of outlines of 
subject matter suitable for opening exercises, 
general lessons and supplementary work. These 
outlines are good, very good; they could hardly 
be bettered. 

Read’s Salesmanship. 

By Harlan Eugene Read. 296 pages. 
Carnahan, Chicago and New York. 

Salesmanship is an art which may be learned 
as well as a gift which is inborn. So think 
author and publishers of “Read’s Salesmanship” 
whose contents classes should master in a short 
course of fifty lessons. Dress, address, physical 
and mental vigor, knowledge of human nature, 
knowledge of one’s own goods and of competing 
goods, qualities of character, will determine the 
earning capacity of a salesman. 

Numerous charts and diagrams bring out the 
peychology of the subject, as buyers must be 
convinced or persuaded; they cannot be forced. 
Important points are invariably numbered. In 
many instances short, but clearly related para- 
graphs would be more effective if grouped in 
longer paragraphs. The comparatively full table 
of contents does its own work and that of an 
appendix. 

This book is an instance of present tendencies. 
To quote from an outside source, “The true sales- 
man looks upon his work increasingly as a fine 
human art and boasts himself to be other than 
a mere order taker.” 


Lyons & 


Practical English Composition. 

Book I. By Edwin L. Miller. 104 pages. Price, 
35 cents, net. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
New York and Chicago. 

As the title implies Book I is the first of a 
series and is designed for first year high school 
pupils. Pointed questions upon punctuation, con- 
structions, arrangement, clearness, require definite 
work to gain definite ends. These points are ap- 
plied to writing excuses for absence from school 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
By BERTHA J. AUSTIN 


The course that makes possible the teaching of Domestic Science in 
the common schools with the maximum of results and the minimum of 


expenditure. Begins with the grades. 


Book One. Teaches the child to prepare simple dishes that need 
only to be cooked and served. The child learns the fundamentals of the 


art as well as of the science of cooking. 


Book Two. Teaches dishes that require more mixing of ingredients, 
Teaches food values in a practical way. 
Advances the pupil’s knowledge of the art and of 


as well as cooking and serving. 
Teaches meat cuts. 
the science. 


Book Three. 


maturity and judgment. | 
some of the important things treated. 


Let us tell you more about this popular series. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


131 E. 23d St., New York 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


FIRST YEAR COURSE IN GENERAL SCIENCE 


By CLARA A. PEASE 
High School, Hartford, Conn 


Not confined to a single science or group of sciences but touching all 


of the commonly recognized branches. 


Presented in a style sufficiently simple to be within the.comprehension 


of the first year pupil. 


With Manual 
Without Manual 
Laboratory Manual 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers | 
| 


CHICAGO, 323-325 E. 23d St. 


NEW YORK, 432 Fourth Ave. 





A LEADING HIGH-SCHOOL MAN SAYS: | 
“What I like about | 
Barnes’ Brief Course in | and parents 


SHORTHAND 


is that it ‘saws wood’ from the very first.’ 
Practical and complete. Investigate. 
Pitman or Graham 


ST. LOoVIs | 


503 Howard Bidg. 


or for tardiness. Ways and means are suggested 
for making these excuses letter-perfect. At this 
stage, in oral composition, pupils may talk over 
the effect of tardiness or absence upon the pupils 
themselves and upon the school. The same 
highly practical working plan is used for letters 
of friendship, of application, order letters, and 
exercises under description and narration. The 
catechism of essential points—to be memorized— 
is simply unique. 

The quotation at the head of each chapter and 
the poem at the end have been placed there to 
show that the will and the imagination are indis- 
pensable aids to high success. 


A History of Latin Literature. 

By Marcus Southwell Dimsdale. 
Price, $2 net. 
York, N. Y. 

This delightful book has been written both for 
the general reader who is seeking a survey of 
Roman literature and for the student who is 
seeking an accurate, comprehensive, but. brief, 
review of the great authors and masterpieces. 
The work is developed chronologically and traces 
the development of Roman letters from the first 
primitive beginning to Boethius and the close 
of the national Roman literature. Much space 
is naturally devoted to those works of Horace, 
Caesar, Cicero and Virgil which every college 
student has read. The book is distinguished by a 
vivid, dashing style that carries the reader along. 
It is none the less authoritative, accurate and 
scholarly. 


The Oberlehrer. 


549 pages. 
D. Appleton & Company, New 


By William Setchel Learned. 150 pages. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

This historic study of the social and profes- 
sional evolution { German schoolmaster 
gives a most i: ! side-light on German 
education. It su: 5s of professional de- 
velopment in Amer must come before 


the teacher in these U: 
the dignity of position 
in the old world. 


Autobiography of Franklin. 
Paper, 68 pages. Price, 30 cents. Ph: 
Institute Company, Cincinnati. 
Franklin’s story of his struggles | ed is 


has attained 
is brethren 


nographic 


For the high school. The treatment is still practical 
rather than theoretical, but the subjects taught are those requiring more 
Canning, pastry, the menu, dietetics, etc., are 


TEST SEED CORN IN SCHOOL. Work 
has high educational value—interests pupils 
—increases corn yield—especially 
| needed this year. 
| in Northern corn belt. Corn booklet, paper 
| Rag Doll Tester, 

| free. Corn charts or slides furnished for 
express charges to and from Chicago. Address 


P ? . 
anaes é. BARNE S ve. co. | Educational Department, International Har- 
vester Company of New Jersey, Chicago. 


Chicago 


| Yonkers-on-Hudson 
ATLANTA 





Seed corn situation critical 


and one Corn Stencil sent 


| 


oastiouinnte well Sientee for use in high- -school 
classes both for the inspiring example which it 
presents and the simplicity and directness of the 
language. Mr. Howard has reproduced the text 
in the amanuensis style of Ben Pitman phono- 
graphy in his usual, careful, clear style. 


Practice Primer. 

Walter L. Hervey and Melvin Hix. Cloth, 120 
pages. Price, 30 cents, net. Longmans, Green & 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

This splendid supplementary primer is designed 
for use with the Horace Mann primer but will be 
found useful for sight reading and review with 
any other basic book. The mechanical features 
and the illustrations are above the high standard 
set in the original series. 


A Modern English Grammar. 
Revised. By Hub2r Gray Buehler. 
Newson & Company, New York, N. Y. 
This edition of “A Modern English Grammar” 
is a revision of the edition published in 1900. 
Judging from the changes mentioned in the 
preface, this revision must have b2en unusually 
thoro. The most seems to have been made of 
favorable comments and unfavorable criticisms. 
An account of the early home, growth, changes 
of our highly composite languags:, fills the intro- 
duction. Since from babyhood we think not in 
words as isolated units, but in sentences or the 
equivalents of sentences, a discussion of sen- 
tences and their structure logically occupies th? 
first one-third of the book. The author sensibly 
uses only the simpler forms of the diagram. In 
his opinion when the diagram b2comes a puzzle 
and is considered as an end, not as a means to 
an end, its use would better be omitted. Be- 
cause pupils are not troubled by definitions of 
the parts of speech, but with recognizing the 
words, there are many exercises. Thruout the 
entire book both long and short exercises have 
been culled from a large numb®r of literary 
sources. The practical question of plural end- 
ings is fully illustrated. The distinguishing 
marks of participles are clearly stated. The ex- 
amples under uses of participles and gerunds 
are all that could be asked for. The nomencla- 
ture used, except in a few instances, is that ap- 
proved and recommended by the National Edu- 


360 pages. 


Gutjahr Language Maps. British Isles, France, Germany. 
The True Literary Map of the British Isies_. ; ; . True 


The maps are wall size, printed in colors. Send for descriptive matter. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


Latest Developments in Language and Composition 
for Schools—Textbook and Map 


Based on essentials—economy of time and effort. 

McFadden Language Series. 
Illustrated with colors and line drawings. 
TheElementary Composition Series. (In preparation) Hoste and Hooper 


MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM COURSE. 
McFadden 


MAPS 
Gutjahr 


New York 


Visitors to the N. E. A. Meeting at Detroit are cordially invited 


to visit our exhibits of 


Courtis Standard Practice Tests 


in Arithmetic 
and 


School Efficiency Series 


at the 
Statler and Tuller Hotels 


| WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, CHICAGO 
DALLAS MANILA 


HAVE YOU READ? 


Culture Discipline and Democracy 


By Dr. A. Duncan Yocum 
Professor of Pedagogy, University of Pennsylvania 
This is an epoch making book in its consideration of the pupil’s mind, 
the desirable development and the curriculum. 


Price $1.25 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers 


124 No. Eighteenth Street, Philadelphia 





cation Association. This is a step in the right 
direction. Entirely too much time has peen 
wasted in differing over different names for the 
same function. 


Close adherence to the subject, clearness, a 
good order, fair proportions given to different 
topics, make a workable whole, worthy to be 
called “modern.” 


Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


Edited by Mrs. Margaret A. Allen. Cloth, 169 
pages. Price, 35 cents. Ginn & Company, Boston. 

Scott’s last revision (1831) of the poem is the 
text used in this beautiful volume. Each canto is 
preceded by a brief outline, and a short literary 
and biographical introduction precedes the whole. 
The notes are abbreviations of Scott’s own ex- 
planations of the allusions and unusual words. 


TEXT BOOK NEWS. 

The Annual Convention and Dinner of the 
salesmen connected with the Educational Depart- 
ment of Rand McNally & Company for the east- 
ern territory, was held January 7th at the Prince 
George Hotel, New York City. 

Mr. W. Anderson, eastern manager of the firm 
presided as toastmaster and Mr. C. F. Newkirk, 
head of the Educational Department, led in the 
discussions. 

State Printer Lawrence of Oregon, has in- 
itiated a movement for state printing of text- 
books. The commercial organizations of the state 
will be asked to support the proposition. 

Isaac Pitman & Sons have announced the pub- 
lication of a new book entitled the “Shorthand 
Teacher and Clerical ee Examinations” 
by Meyer Zinman, M. A., of the Bay Ridge High 
School. The book iit be of especial interest to 
the teachers who are preparing for examinations 
for licenses to teach certain subjects in the New 
York City high schools. The book will contain, 
among others, the following chapters: Require- 
ments for Day High School Teacher, the Written 
Examination, The Ora] Examination, New York 
Vity Examination Questions, Clerical Assistant 
Examination, Clerical Assistant Examination 
Questions. The work will consist of about 176 
pages, and will sell for $1.00, net, in cloth bind- 
ing. 
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School Board Zounal 


f 
Trade Mark Reg. : si 
U.S. Pat. Office Pat. U. S. and 
No. 85021 Canada 


Srli Releasing Hire Exit Latches 
NOTICE: Delegates to N. E. A. Convention 


While in Detroit, visit Detroit’s many beautiful new schools. 
Every new school in Detroit is equipped with “Hon Buprin SERVICE.” 


Test the operation of the TYPE “B’” DOUBLE ACTING CROSS BAR 
Non Buprin SELF-RELEASING FIRE EXIT DEVICES, satisfy yourself as to the 
“MERITS OF OUR DEVICE.” 


Ask the Supervisor of Buildings about his experience and maintenance expense 
with Hon Buprin devices. 


Others who have heeded the “Safety First’ warning and bought the best, and 


who have either all of their schools equipped with “Yon Buprin SERVICE,” or have 
as many as 400 sets in operation are--- 





Baltimore, Md. New Orleans, La. 
Bozeman, Mont. Norfolk, Nebr. 
Butte, Mont. Omaha, Nebr. 
Dayton, Ohio Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. Plymouth, Ind. 
Denver, Colo. * Portland, Ore. 

East Orange, N. J. Richmond, Ind. 
Fargo, N. D. Rochester, Pa. 
Indianapolis, Ind. St. Louis, Mo. 

Ionia, Mich. St. Paul, Minn. 
Kansas City, Mo. Sheboygan, Wis. 
Kendallville, Ind. Streator, Il. 
Lakefield, Minn. Traverse City, Mich. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Trenton, N. J. 
Mankato, Minn. Van Couver, B. C. 
Massillon, Ohio Washington, D. C. (U.S. Govt.) 
Missoula, Mont. Waterloo, Iowa 
Minneapolis, Minn. Winchester, Ind. 
Muncie, Ind. Youngstown, Ohio 





This should be the BINDING WEDGE to your decision, both as to whether 
you should equip your schools, and, what make of device to buy. 


Specify Hon Buprin and demand them. 


See Sweet’s Index for specifications page 800 to 804 inclusive. 


Don’t forget to ‘‘ Take the Elevator’’ at the Detroit Meeting of the 


Department of Superintendence and see our Exhibit in the Tuller Hotel 





For sale by all hardware dealers. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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HEADQUARTERS 


for 


‘ The Bradley famous Semi-Moist 
Kindergarten Furniture, 


Water Colors, 


Materials and Books, Art, Drawing and ele- 


mentary Manual Training Supplies, Adhezo 
—§ticks like Glue, Raphia, Reed and other 
“Montessori Method 
Brown’s Famous Pictures. 


THOMAS CHARLES C0., N. W. MILTON BRADLEY co. 


207 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Hand-work Materials, 
Materials,” 





RY ONE who requires 
ipromas, Certificates, or 
imonials in any size or 


tity should see our designs 
dnd lear vy our price~ Samples f free 


DIPLOMAS 


For eve ose. to meet every 
demandinn tll 11 us what you need- 


AMES AND ROLLINSON 
203~ BROADWAY : NEW YORK: 
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The board of education of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
recently fixed the status and the duties of the 
supervisor of repairs and buildings. The rules 
which the board adopted make the supervisor the 
subordinate of the superintendent of schools. 
The rules read: 

1. The Supervisor of Buildings and Repairs 
shall] have under the general direction of the 
Superintendent of Instruction the immediate 
supervision of all buildings and grounds con- 
nected with the school department. 

2. He shall have supervision of all heating, 
ventilating and plumbing systems installed in 
any of the school buildings, and shall examine 
all plans and specifications for heating, plumb 
ing, and ventilation, and for all buildings to be 
erected by the Board, and shall present in writ- 
ing thru the Superintendent of Instruction any 
objection he may have to such plans and speci- 
fications. 

3. He shall have immediate supervision of all 
janitors, and it shall be his particular duty to 
see that said janitors keep all parts of the school 
buildings, equipment and grounds under their 
charge clean and in good order, and that they 
strictly observe the rules of the Board. He shall 
instruct all janitors in their duties, especially as 
to the firing and care of boilers, and as to venti- 
lation, and plumbing, and shall see that each 
building is furnished with tools and appliances 
for making small repairs, and that such em- 
ployees make such repairs, where possible, assist- 
ing such employees when necessary. 

4. He shall give especial attention to the 
drinking fountains, lavatories, and toilets at the 
various buildings to see that they are at all times 
kept in a neat and sanitary condition and fur- 
nished with supplies. 

6. He shall report to the Superintendent of 
Instruction any janitor or any employee of any 
janitor who is not rendering satisfactory service. 

6. He shall approve all requisitions for buiid- 
ing and janitorial supplies, submitting these re- 
quisitions after his approval to the Superintend- 
ent of Instruction. It shall further be his duty 


SAMPLES FREE 


School Boards and Superintendents: 
Place Your Order Now for 


SCENERY 


You will want an Artistic and Suitable Stage Setting for Commencement 
or for that play you intend to give soon. 
greatest factors in producing an impressive play. 
we produce the scenery 
delighted audience. 


We fit up the stage complete. 


Write for particulars. 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC COMPANY 


2331-33-35-37 Grand Avenue 





to try to standardize all general building and 
janitorial supplies with a view to economy of 
expenditure in their purchase. 

%. He shall report monthly or oftener as re- 
quired by the Board upon the condition of the 
buildings and grounds under his care. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Sacramento, Cal. The board has passed a rule 
providing that all school activities held under 
the name of the high school, whether on school 
grounds or not, shall be under the direct super- 
vision of the school authorities. All functions 
or affairs given by any of the various Classes, 
must comply with the rules. Classes or teams 
giving entertainments or class games of any 
description are required to secure a permit from 
the commissioner of entertainment. The permit 
must contain a list of expenditures. 

Lorian, O. The board has passed a rule pro- 
viding that all girls of the graduating class shall 
appear on the commencement platform in uni- 
form dresses. The dresses must not exceed $10 
in cost. 

Chicago, Ill. The board has amended its rules 
governing the furnishing of bonds by the secre- 
tary and assistant secretary. The rules read: 

“He shall furnish annually within ten days 
after his election a satisfactory guaranty bond, to 
be approved by the Board, in the sum of twenty- 
five thousand dollars, conditioned for the faithful 
performance of his duties. The Assistant Secre- 
tary shall annually within ten days after his 
election furnish a satisfactory guaranty bond, to 
be approved by the Board, in the sum of ten 
thousand dollars, conditioned for the faithful per- 
formance of his duties.” 


Leominster, Mass. The school board has 
adopted rules for the government of athletics in 
the high school. The rules require: 

1. Pupils over 21 years may not be eligible to 
participate in either individual contests or inter- 
scholastic meets. 

2. Pupils must have passed certain percent- 
ages in studies. 

3. Pupils must have the written consent of 
the parents and physician in order to participate. 

Newark, N. J. Supt. A. B. Poland has dis- 
tributed notices to principals, calling their atten- 
tion to the rules governing supplies. The rules 
read: 

“That all material necessary for carrying out 
the course of study in the elementary schools be 
supplied by the Board of Education thru the 
department of supplies. 

“That pupils desiring to keep the garments 
made of this material be permitted to do so upon 
the payment of the actual cost of material. 


“That garments made by pupils unable or un- 
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Artistic Scenery is one of the 
You produce the play, 
-both produce a well filled auditorium and 





NATIONAL (Dustless) CRAYONS 


For Blackboard Use 


Crayons 
Lhacklboardaa, 
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NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY 


West Chester, Pa. 


You receive FULL VALUE 
‘ WHEN YOU BUY 
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DEFIANCE orton suntinc 
A flag that bids defiance to the weather 
OR 
STERLING .233 22% 
A flag of Sterling Quality 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


KANSAS CITY, MO. MADE OMLY GY 


ANNIN & CO., New York 


willing to pay the actual cost, be sent at the 
close of each term to the department of supplies, 
together with all unused material. 

“That principals be directed to submit semi- 
annually to the department of supplies a state- 
ment showing the number of garments made, the 
number for which material was sold to pupils 
and the number of garments sent to the depart- 
ment of supplies, together with all moneys col- 
lected for the sale of material. 

“That all garments sent in to the department 
of supplies be placed in charge of the attendance 
department, either for free distribution or for 
sale of a nominal price to those deserving of the 
same.” 


Boston, Mass. The board has ordered that de- 
duction shall be made from the compensation of 
school physicians at fractional parts of their 
annual salary for each day of absence. For school 
physicians, the deduction will be 1/200 for ab- 
sence without pay or without leave, and 1/400 
for absence on leave granted. For physicians 
connected with the employment certificate office, 
the rates will be 1/300 for absence without pay or 
without leave, and 1/600 for absence on leave 
granted. 


San Francisco, Cal. The board has adopted a 
rule that students who are members of secret 
societies shall be barred from school attend- 
ance and that diplomas of graduation shall be 
withheld. More than one hundred students, 
mostly girls, are out of school thru the enforce- 
ment of the rule. 





Barre, Vt. The high school has returned to the 
one-session plan. The school day is from 8:30 
to 1:30. 


Belfast, Me. The high school has been re- 
organized on the two-session plan. Sessions be- 
gin at 8:30 and close at 11:30 in the morning. 
In the afternoon, sessions open at 1:00 and close 
at 3:30. 


The Kindergarten Review opens the year 1916 
with a new title, new dress and a new field of 
usefulness. The magazine will be known here 
after as the Kindergarten and First Grade and 
will be devoted in the future not only to kinder- 
garten activities but also to the problems and 
methods of the elementary school. 

The first issue which may be considered an in- 
dex to future issues, emphasizes particularly the 
industrial occupations of children in the first 
grade, nursery stories, the introduction of the 
child to art and the relation and development of 
kindergarten work in the first grade. 

The magazine continues to be edited by the 
Misses May Murray and Mabel Osgood, and is 
published by the Milton Bradley Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Sectionfold Partitions 


(Patents applied for) 





Sectionfold Partitions are essential to the modern school. 


Controlled by a special ball-bearing adjustable 


floor action, the ease of operation and simplicity of construction make them superior to all others. No overhead 
hangers to get out of order. Adapted to all conditions where subdivision of space is required. Can be made 


Sectionfold Partitions are being specified by the leading Architects 


with Slate, Wood or Glass panels. 


throughout the country. 


Send for Catalogue 


THE FOLDING PARTITION CO. 


200 BROADWAY 


AN OUTLINE IN HEALTH IN RELATION 
TO SCHOOLS. 

The scope of the subject of health in relation to 

schools has been studied exhaustively by the 

Bureau of Educational Hygiene of the New York 


Board of Education. Dr. C. Ward Crampton, 
director, and Dr. Frances Cohen and Dr. I. H. 
Goldberger, assistant directors, co-operated in the 
study and presented an outline to the Inter- 
national Health Commission. 

The outline, which is reproduced below, will be 
of value to superintendents and supervisors of 
school hygiene: 

I. Instruction in matters of health. 

1. Regulations, laws, etc., affecting health 
instruction. 

2. Printed official syllabuses and courses of 
study. 

3. Textbooks for pupils. 

4. Textbooks for teachers. 

5. Use of auxiliary official printed material 
furnished by city, state, federal. 

6. Use of unofficial printed material provided 
by private agencies. 

7. Use of charts, placards, posters, photo- 
graphs, diagrams, and the like, illustrating the 
instruction in the classroom. 

8. Use of charts, lantern slides, and moving 
pictures for the instruction of the school in 
assembly on stated or special occasions. 

9. Lectures by specialists, health days, health 
weeks, dental hygiene, and other campaigns. 
Repeat these numbers with reference to high, 

special and training schools. 


Il. The use of pupil organizations, pupil co-opera- 


tion, private organizations, etc. 

1. The organization of sanitary squads, 
health departments of schools, cities, states, 
and other forms of government. 

2. Instruction of parents. 


Organization of mothers’ clubs, parents’ 
associations, neighborhood associations, com- 
used, printed ma- 


Munity centers, 
terial used. 


material 





4. Methods of conducting lectures, sources 
of provision of charts, lantern slides, and the 
like. 

5. A list of private organizations and the 
nature of their peculiar ancillary service. 

6. Supervision of administration. 

Ill. The nature of the central controlling or 
supervisory corps, duties of such, and salaries. 

IV. Samples of printed reports, record forms, and 
instructions. 

VY. Methods of instructing teachers and princi 
pals, nature of inspection and supervision of 
the subject. 

Objective Work. 

I. Board of education. 

1. The duties of the teacher with reference to 
daily hygienic inspection. 

a. The discovery of eye, ear, nose and 
throat, and other defects, and the method of 
handling and correcting the same. 

2. Statement of nature and method of co- 
operation with the physician and nurse. 

a. Reports, forms, regulations, etc., in con- 
nection with the above. 

II. Board of Health. 

1. Central office organization. 

a. Medica] inspectors, number, time, salary, 
duties, with regulations in all forms. 

b. Reports on results of the work. 

c. Nurses, number, time, salary, 
with regulations in all forms. 

Ill. Regulations concerning selection of sites with 
reference to health. 

IV. Regulations concerning the construction of 
buildings with reference to health and safety. 

V. Regulations concerning the provision of fur- 
niture with reference to health and safety. 

VI. Regulations concerning the provision of the 
supply of paper, ink, tert books, and the like, 
with reference to health. 

VII. Regulation of sequence and nature of pupils’ 
tasks; the provision of rest, exercise, and 
recreative periods; their place in the currt 
culum. 


duties, 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


VIII. Regulations concerning the care of school 
buildings with reference to heating, lighting, 
cleaning. 

IX. Regulations concerning fire prevention and 
and fire drills. 


Allied Measures Affecting Health. 

I. Statement of the amounts of distribution of 
time given to play, athletics, folk dancing 
and other forms of physical training. 

II. Statement as to how these agencies actually 
affect health. 

III. Methods of care of physically defective chil- 
dren, i. e. blind, deaf, crippled, tubercular. 

IV. Regulations; method of supervision; result of 
same. 

V. Investigations relative to pupils’ and teach- 
ers’ health conducted by the department. 

VI. School lunches conducted by whom and how 
supervised, and what have been the effects 
on the health of the children. 

VII. Regulations concerning physical examina 
tion of adult school lunch employes, parti 
cularly to contagious and infectious diseases. 

VIII. A statement of conditions found in the 
school system deleterious to health but trre- 
mediable at present. 

1. Statement of ways in which advance in 
health management in teaching might be made. 


SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE AND SANITA- 
TION. 

Hastings, Mich. The board has appropriated 
$150 to cover the salary of the schoo] nurse for 
the ensuing year. The results of the experiment 
were so successful that the nurse will extend her 
duties to all the schools. 

Dr. Walter S. Cornell, Chief Medical Inspector 
of the public schools of Philadelphia, in a report 
to Supt. John Barber, has given an outline of a 
number of thoro experiments in the conduct of 
open-air schools and the results which have 
attended them. Three open-air schools have been 
opened and will be followed by others as soon as 
possible. 

The investigations of Dr. Cornell covered a 
wide area and included a study of the state tuber- 
culosis dispensaries, records of the Board of Com- 
pulsory Education Department and personal 
visits and physical examinations of children 
selected by the teachers and inspectors. Out of 
265 cases referred to the Medical Department, 97 
have been certified as suitable for open-air 
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SANITARY STEEL 


ADJUSTABLE -STATIONARY 
SCHOOL DESKS | 


Endorsed by Eminent Medical and 


Educational Authorities. 


Used EXCLUSIVELY by !Hundreds 


of School Boards. 


Guaranteed Non-Breakable 
Lighter Weight——-Lower Freight 


AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


*“*THE CHALLENGE” 
Adjustable Chair Desk 


1488 Buchanan Ave., S. W., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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classes, while twenty have been selected from the 
State Dispensary and probably twenty more will 
be gathered from other sources. It is estimated 
there will be a total waiting list of 137 children 
who are in need of open-air Classes. 

A survey of the city has been made to show the 
present distribution of children of school age 
who are proper candidates for the classes. It is 
planned to use portable buildings with rest and 
lunch rooms, large enough to care for at least 
two classes. These would be erected near the 
larger schools and would be under the super- 
vision of the principal. Five or ten such centers 
would keep the cost of transportation down to a 
minimum. 

It has been recommended that the Southwark 
School grounds be selected as the location for the 
next school. A portable structure will be erected 
on a corner of the grounds and a list of children 
selected who will be enrolled in the classes. 

Supt. John Dietrich of Helena, Mont., has an- 
nounced a special course of study in hygiene. 
The course will include a sanitary survey of the 
home, the market, the school, dairy and other 
public places. 

Cincinnati, O. The health board has adopted a 
rule providing that where a child is not physi- 
cally capable of vaccination, he or she may be 
excused upon presentation of a certificate from a 
physician, testifying to that effect. The rule was 
adopted following a controversy over the admis- 
sion of the children of a patron. The children 
had not been vaccinated and the parent pro- 
tested against their disbarment. 

Kansas City, Mo. An open-air school, with 
accommodations for thirty pupils, has been 
opened in the Karnes School. 

Des Moines, Ia. To protect the lives and limbs 
of school children, Supt. Z. C. Thornburg has 
prohibited coasting on school grounds. Children 
have been requested not to bring sleds to school. 

The Wisconsin State Board of Health has 
issued a set of rules governing the sanitary con- 
ditions in school buildings and the admittance of 
children who have been quarantined because of a 
communicable disease. The first discourages the 
use of dry closets and urges the use of modern 





Are rendered Attractive and Impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money at a 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and appropriate 
in its academic significance. A trial will convince you of its 


High School Graduating Exercises 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, N. Y. 





"THERE is a great difference in School Desks, altho 
to the casual observer all desks are alike. This 
is not true and we would like an opportunity of 


showing you the superior construction of the HANEY 
SCHOOL DESKS, or any other School or Church Furniture 


Here is what we will do. We will advise with you, co-operate 
with you and aid you all we can in any of 
your needs. We will also tell you something 
about our particular School Furniture and 
make you some 
open your eyes. 
We have concentrated on this business a third 
We think we know what to put 
to leave out of Pupils’ Desks, 
Church and Assembly Seating, Recitation Seats, Book- 
cases, Tables, etc., to have them just right. 

We wish to say that we can and will save you money on 
anything you wish to purchase in these lines. One trial 
order is all we ask to prove it. 


Haney School Furniture Co,, °**Mucn?** 


School Board Zournal 


Strongest, 
Safest, 
Most Durable 

| Apparatus 
| Manufactured 


“THE BESSEMER” 
Stationary Desk 


W. S. TOTHILL 


prices that we believe will 


toilet systems where practicable. The last rule 
requires that children who present a physician's 
certificate that they have had measles, may 
attend school provided they submit to disinfec- 
tion and take up their residence elsewhere. Well 
children who have not had the disease, may re- 
turn to school after eight days from the date of 
exposure, provided they take up their residence 
elsewhere. 
MEDICAL INSPECTION. 

Kansas City, Mo. A recent inspection of the 
teeth of school children showed that nearly all 
were in need of dental treatment. Half of the 
number are in immediate need of attention and 
the remainder are physically subnormal due to 
the condition of the teeth. The inspection was 
conducted as a part of the campaign begun by the 
oral hygiene committee of the Kansas City Dental 
Society. The society’s campaign included chil- 
den, parents and teachers, and instruction was 
given by charts, pictures, stereopticon views, lec- 
tures and toothbrush drills. 

Wheeling, W. Va. Supt. C. E. Githens has 
made arrangements so that school children may 
take advantage of the free clinics conducted by 
the Association of Charities. 

North Attleboro, Mass. A system of dental in- 
spection has been put into operation in the schools. 
Local dentists conducted the inspection and par- 
ents were given the choice of dentists. Cards 
have been prepared, upon which a record of the 
progress of the dental work is made. The cards 
show whether the pupils have visited the dentists 
and how far the work has progressed. 

Pittsfield, Mass. The board has entered into 
a contract with the local visiting nurses’ associa- 
tion for the services of two nurses two days each 
week. The nurses will be paid at the rate of $50 
per month from January to July, 1916. 

Willimantic, Conn. A school physician has 
been appointed to look after the health of the 
children and to prevent epidemics of disease. 
The duties of the physician will be the examina- 
tion of the children for defects of eye, nose, 
throat, ears and teeth. Reports of conditions 
will be made to the principal, who notifies the 
parents of the physician’s discoveries. 
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CAPS ana GOWNS 


is the satisfactory answer to the 
question what shall we wear at 


COMMENCEMENT 


Reasons 
Economy 
Uniformity 
Dignity 
Write for purchase or rental outfits 


COX SONS & VINING 


72 Madison Avenue NEW YORK 





TOTHILL’S PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Most Popular 3 
Amusement Apparatus 
Ever Invented 






Used 
in every 


Playground 





Pat. Jan. 12, 1909 
Tothill Playground Apparatus adopted and used exclusively by the 
City of Chicago. Send for Catalogue. 


(Established 1875) 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
and satisfaction, we 


solicit your inqui- 





Rhinelander, Wis. A form of health super- 
vision has been introduced under the direction of 
the local visiting nurses’ association. The board 
pays one-half of the salary of the nurses em- 
ployed. 

New York, N. Y. The board has appropriated 
$4,000 for a medical director whose work will be 
the treatment of speech defects in school children. 

Kansas City, Mo. The local dental society has 
been asked to assist in the establishment of @ 
second dental clinic in the schools. The present 
clinic has been overburdened with work and is 
unable to give the necessary treatment to chil- 
dren whose parents cannot pay. 

Abingdon, Iil. Medical examinations of chil- 
dren in the grades have been conducted. Parents 
were requested to consult their family physicians 
for the treatment of children. 

Tulsa, Okla. A school nurse has been ap- 
pointed. Her duties are in the nature of a medi- 
cal supervisor and she will give her entire time 
to keeping up the health of the children and to 
the prevention of epidemics. 

New Bedford, Mass. A special class for pupils 
with poor eyesight is proposed. A list of 22 
pupils has been prepared. 

A medical inspection of the rural schools of 
Nicholas County, Ky., has been begun by the 
visiting nurse and physician assigned by the 
Louisville health authorities. The inspections 
are under the auspices of the Nicholas County 
Health League. 

Carlinville, Ill. Tests of the eyesight of school 
children have been begun by the regular teachers. 
Test cards are used by the teachers in making 
the examinations. 

Paris, Ill. The board has ordered that tests of 
the eyesight of children be made by the teachers. 


Reading, Pa. A recent report of the Reading 
Dental Society shows that a total of 21,000 school 
children have been treated by the dental dis 
pensary board. The dispensary is located in the 
school administration building and'is under the 
direction of the school board. 

Ottawa, O. A medical survey of the public 


schools has been begun under the direction of the 
county board of Putnam County. 
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Robertson 
Keeps the Schoolhouse Clean 


Keeping the schoolhouse 
clean—that’s our business. 


We manufacture a complete line of 
Liquid Soaps, Cleansers and Disinfect- 
ants. We are headquarters for Paper | 
Towels, Toilet Paper, Mops, Brushes, The Robertson No. 1 Single Delivery 
Liquid Soap Dispensers, etc. We take Lock Paper Towel Holder is the most 
the entire output of mills and can make important specialty recently introduced. 

= I It cuts the waste to a minimum, as it 
attractive prices. Our Brushes are 


locks the roll on the fixture and delivers 


unequalled for quality and price. only one towel at a time. 


CECE 


rtson Soa 
CHICAGO 


heo. B. Robe 








Is the best cleanser for schools. It is manufactured from pure vegetable oils exclusively 
and where it is used for cleaning floors a bright polished appearance will be obtained 
instead of the dull gray color which is so often caused by soaps containing an excess of 
alkali. Our soap can be used with very best results for cleaning all wood work, furniture 

and finished surfaces. One of the most successful uses that it is 


now being put to in the schools is that of cleaning slate blackboards. 
The original black finish will be brought out to the best advantage, removing 
all chalk marks in the most thorough manner. Original 20th Century Soap will 
prove economical on account of being well bodied and free from all adulterations. 


Write for Samples and Prices. 


Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co., Inc. 


ina seo 700-704 West Division St., Chicago, III. 
i Western Office, 903 Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
= St. Louis Office, Navarre Bldg., 6th and Chestnut Sts. 
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A 


School 
Drinking 
Fountain 
With Self 
Closing 
Bubbler 
Attachment 


Just the Thing for the 
Rural School. 


not 


any way touch the ice. | 
This Rural Fountain of- 
fers a clean, clear, cool, 
drink of bubbling water. 


We manufacture sanitary drinking fountains for both 


city and rural schools. 


, Write today for our latest catalog. 


Rundle-Spence Mfs. Co. 


52 Second Street 








GAS FOR HEATING AND COOKING 
PURPOSES. 


The Detroit Heating and Ventilating Co., 
Detroit, Michigan, has recently issued a twelve- 
page pamphlet describing its gas plants for 
school heating, cooking and lighting. 

The Detroit Heating and Ventilating Company 
was established in 1868 and its products have 
been the standard for over forty years. The firm 
manufactures gas plants for use in towns and 
cities where no municipal gas plant has been in- 
stalled, or where a school or institution is too 
far from the city mains to obtain gas. The plant 
is designated the Detroit Combination Gas Mach- 
ine and Automatic Mixing Regulator and is 
adapted for schools and colleges. 

The Detroit system 
cooking, chemistry, 


makes a suitable gas for 
lighting and heating—for 
every purpose Common to city coal gas and at no 
greater cost. The machine uses 80 to 8&6 test 
gasoline. An air blower receives the outside air 
and forces it into a carburetor where it vaporizes 
The gas is then returned to a mixing regulator 
where it is diluted with air and where the 
mixture is regulated. The machine is operated 
by gravity and requires very little care or atten 
tion. In use, it simple, effective and composed 
of few parts, making it very durable for constant 
use. 

The combined machine delivers a uniform, 
smokeless gas in a proportion of 85 per cent air 
to 15 per cent gasoline vapor, and the cost for 
producing amounts to not more than 90 cents per 
cubic foot. The gas made by the plant has 800 
heat units per cubic foot, as compared with 500 to 
550 heat On the basis 


units 


in ordinary city gas 


of commercial coal gas, the cost of the gas de 
livered by the machine is from 56 cents to 62 
cents per thousand cubic feet 


come in 
with the jet. The drink- 
ing water does not in 
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Rural 


Lips can- 
contact 








Milwaukee, Wis. 

| 

The Detroit system may be successfully in- 

stalled by any ordinary plumber at a nominal 

cost. It is in use in more than thirty thousand 
schools, colleges and other institutions. 

School officials and teachers who may be inter- 


ested may obtain literature by addressing the 
firm at Detroit, Michigan. 


ISSUES ELECTRIC YEAR BOOK. 

The Western Electric Company has just issued 
the second edition of the “Electrical Supply Year 
Book.” Purchasing agents of school boards will 
find this volume particularly valuable in buying 
electrical materials of all kinds. 

Copies will be sent upon application to the 
Western Electric Company, 463 West St., New 
York City. 


NEW BALOPTICON ANNOUNCED. 

The Bausch & Lomb Optical Company have just 
issued a.circular describing their new Combined 
Balopticon for the projection of post cards, photo- 
graphs, etc., and slides. 

This apparatus is fitted with a specially con- 
structed, 1000-watt, gas-filled Mazda Lamp which 
makes the projection of opaque objects entirely 


practical in every school where electricity is 
available. 
Two other circulars have also been issued. 


These are new editions describing the already 
well known models B and C Balopticons. A large 
percentage of these outfits are being sent out, 
fitted with the new Mazda Lamp, which is prov- 
ing extremely satisfactory and is making the 
apparatus more simple in operation. 

Copies of these circulars may be had by ad- 
dressing the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR FIREPROOF SCHOOLS. 

“The Finishing Touch in Fireproofing Your 
Building” is another supplement of the recent 
pamphlets issued by the Dahlstrom Metallic Door 
Company. 

The evolution of fireproof building trim is 
stated briefly as follows: “Wooden doors, fire in- 
viting; metal covered doors, somewhat fire- 
retarding; and hollow steel doors, fireproof. 

The pamphlet relates the story of the develop- 
ment of fireproof doors, sash doors, casings, etc. 
Primarily, the hollow steel door was devised 
thru the realization of the necessity of provid 





See the Wonderful 
“Glauber” 


Sanitary 


Bubbler 
Drinking 


Fountains 
on display at 


Detroit Convention 


Department of Superintendence 


N. E. A. 


ing some means for positively fireproofing each 
room of an otherwise fireproof building to pre 
vent the spread of fire. After many years of 
experimenting, the latter invention has proven 
to be effectively fireproof, economical, practially 
everlasting and handsome as well. 

School officials especially, will find this pamph- 
let very interesting and can obtain a copy by 
addressing the Dahlstrom Metallic Door Com- 
pany, Jamestown, N. Y. 


ISSUES CATALOG OF OPERA AND 
ASSEMBLY ROOM SEATING. 

The American Seating Company, Chicago, has 
just issued a splendid catalog of theater, assembly 
room, and lecture room chairs. The catalog con- 
tains 96 pages devoted to classic and colonial 
built-up chairs, with carved panels; deep curved, 
upholstered chairs with cabinet frame; built-up, 
deep curved and upholstered chairs with stand- 
ards of carved wood panels and sanitary bases; 
upholstered chairs with standards of Louis XVI 
period, heavy scroll, carved arms and carved 
wood panel standards; upholstered chairs of 
built-up curve veneer, with inserted panel backs, 
carved wood panels in standards, scroll, carved 
arms and solid metal legs. There are also illus 
trations of elaborately carved chairs, with stand- 
ards in Louis XVI, French Renaissance, gothic¢ 
and colonial styles. Plainer styles are shown 
with semi-continuous backs, rolled fronts, heavy 
scroll arms and tubular steel standards. 

Schoo] officials who are interested in assembly 
room, lecture room or social center seating should 
address the American Seating Company at 14 
mast Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


REMINGTON NOTES. 

Remington Notes for January has two educa 
tional features of value. Mr. E. J. Koester 
argues for accuracy in typewriting as the first 
objective for good teaching. The commencement 
exercises of the Standard Commercial school at 
the San Francisco Fair are described. Copies of 
the “Notes” will be supplied free by any office of 
the Remington Company. 


NEW JOHNSON FOLDER. 
An interesting folder, explaining the necessity 
ef good ventilation, and the importance of rest 
lating daylight in schools, public buildings and 
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DURING THE DETROIT CONVENTION 
ASK THE SUPERINTENDENT 


of Any of the Schools Named Below, About 


CLOW PLUMBING FIXTURES 


THEN YOU WILL WANT THEM IN YOUR SCHOOL, TOO 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Eureka, Calif. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Riverside, Calif. 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. 
Washington, D. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Bloomington, IIl. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


Pana, IIl. 
Pekin, Ill. 


Peoria, IIl. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Sterling, II. 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

La Fayette, Ind. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Wabash, Ind. 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 
Ottumwa, Iowa 

Sioux City, Iowa 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Bay City, Mich. 
Flint, Mich. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Holland, Mich. 

Iron Mountain, Mich. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Lansing, Mich. 12 
Pontiac, Mich. 6 
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* Indicates number of schools equipped with Clow Plumbing. 


M-1864 —*‘METRIC”’ 
Concealed Tank, Local Vent 


Albert Lea, Minn. 
Austin, Minn. 
Crookston, Minn. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Faribault, Minn. 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Hibbing, Minn. 
Mankato, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rochester, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Virginia, Minn. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Sedalia, Mo. 

Reno, Nev. 
Bayonne, N. J. 
East Orange, N. J. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Newark, N. J. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Akron, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Fremont, Ohio 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Salem, Oregon 
Pottsville, Pa. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Uniontown, Pa. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 
Racine, Wis. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Superior, Wis. 
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In some cases the Clow Automatic showed a saving of 75% in water 


All Clow Fixtures are especially designed for the modern school 


Send for Modern American Schools No. 111 


James B. Clow & Sons 


the home has just been issued by the R. R. John- 
son Manufacturing Company, 7208 Eberhart Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. A detailed sketch of the construc- 
tion of the Johnson Window Shade Adjuster 
is given. 

The folder should be in the hands of every one 
who is confronted with problems on good venti- 
lation and light. 


A PAMPHLET ON THE TEACHING BUSI- 


NESS. 
The booklet “Teaching as a Business,” pub 
lished by The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, has been placed in the 


hands of thousands of teachers during the past 
year. The chapter on salaries, and also the one 
on how to apply for a position personally or by 
correspondence, have called forth much comment. 

More than five thousand copies of this booklet 
have been called for by instructors in universities 
and normal schools, for use as a supplementary 
text. Recently a superintendent of schools in a 
large city wrote that in his judgment the booklet 
Should be in the hands of every progressive 
teacher. The booklet will be sent without cost 
to any one requesting it. 


DEWBERRY AFFILIATES WITH FISK. 
The Dewberry School Agency of Birmingham, 


Ala., } been affiliated with the Fisk Teachers’ 
Agencies 

These agencies will now cover the entire United 
States, the Dewberry Agency taking care of the 
business in the Southern States. It might be 
mentior d that the Dewberry Agencies are enter 
Ing their 23rd year in business while the Fisk 
Agencies are in their 33rd year. 


IMPROVED TWO-ROLLER WINDOW 
SHADE. 


_ An proved two-shade device for schools has 
Just bi placed on the market by the Suprema 
Shading Works of Chicago. 

The upper shade of the Suprema Adjustable 
Wind: Shade is operated by an inelastic cord 
attached to each end of the shade slat, and passed 
Over t noiseless and frictionless roller pulleys 
in th er corners of the window casing. 

A | ted “light stop” which is of the same 
a r is the window shade, is placed in the 
50cKet 


the shade bracket, directly back of the 


CHICAGO 


Established 1878 


NEW YORK 


opening between the two rollers. 
in perfect alignment, and can be rolled up or 
down in the usual manner. It is claimed that 
every objectional feature heretofore encountered 
in double shade equipment, shade adjusters, and 
catch pulleys will be eliminated with the advent 
of the Suprema shade. An illustration of the 
device may be seen in the advertising pages of 
this paper. 

An interesting booklet giving a complete 
description will be sent gratis to any reader of 
the Journav. Address the Suprema Shading 
Works, 230 S. 5th Street, Chicago, Il. 


PEABODY OFFERS TWO NEW DESKS. 

The new “Panama Sanitary” school desk, and 
the new “Semi-Steel Adjustable” desk, are the 
latest additions to the “Peabody” line of school 
desks. They are practical and sanitary in design. 

The new Panama sanitary desk is really an 
evolution of the Peabody desk, which has been on 
the market for the past fifteen years. It includes 
semi-steel standards which make it sanitary, rigid 
and practically indestructible. The wood is 
maple, and has a hard, natural finish. This desk 
will especially appeal to school officials who pre- 
fer a sanitary desk and one that is positive in 
compelling correct posture. The hinges are the 
same as those used in the regular Peabody desk. 
They are noiseless, work easily, and fold the seat 
closely against the back of the desk. 

All the qualities of the “Peabody” stationary 
desk are embodied in the Sanitary Semi-Steel 
Adjustable Desk with additional adjustable fea- 
tures. The adjusting feature is simplicity itself. 
All that is necessary is to loosen one bolt on each 
side, insert a crank above and turn, thus raising 
or lowering the seat or top as desired. 

Pamphlets explaining both the new Panama, 
and the new Semi-Steel Adjustable desks, will be 
sent upon request to readers of the Journal who 
will address the Peabody School Furniture Co., 
North Manchester, Ind. 


A SPECIFICATION. 

The American Seating Company has issued an 
outline of specifications on the well-known Single 
Pedestal Desk. A copy of this outline will be 
sent gratis to any architect or school board 
member having the actual equipment of school 


Both shades are 


MINNEAPOLIS 


SALES OFFICES 


MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 
DENVER LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 





buildings in hand. Address the American Seat- 
ing Company, 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


ENTERS SCHOOL FIELD. 

The old and well-known Hill-Standard Manu- 
facturing Company of Anderson, Ind., have 
recently announced the opening of a school de- 
partment. The firm is known thru its products 
to practically every boy and girl in the United 
States who has had the pleasure of riding an 
Irish mail hand-car. 

The firm has recently come forward with 4 
complete and improved line of outdoor gymna- 
sium equipment and playground apparatus. The 
several devices have been developed as the result 
of considerable experimenting followed by j)rac- 
tical work-outs in school playgrounds. 

The new department is in charge of Mr. O. W. 
Douglas who has had both experience in school 
playground management and in the manufacture 
of playground apparatus. Special literature has 
been prepared under Mr. Douglas’ supervision 
and will be sent gratis to any school officer upon 
request. 

SECURES NEW HOME. 

The Chicago offices of the World Book Company 
have been moved recently to 2126 Prairie Ave., 
where the firm purchased a fine old residence, 
formerly the property of A. Watson Armour. 

The World Book Company is the sixth import- 
ant book firm to remove its offices from the loop 
district of Chicago to the south side of the city 
The new home of the firm not only includes the 
large residence but also a large garage which has 
been converted into a shipping and warehouse. 
The new quarters afford the firm nearly three 
times the space occupied in the Tower Building. 


The Solar Ephemeris for 1916, an abridgement 
of the nautical calendar, to accompany the Metro 
Manual has just been issued by the Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company. 

This pamphlet is published annually and con 
tains a table of refraction corrections and in 
structions for the compilation of declination set 
tings. 

All persons desirous of having these tables 
supplied up-to-date may obtain them gratis from 
the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, 
, i # 
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WOOD LOCKERS 


BINDING 


you have it! 








that defect? 











DO you want to engage in a staple, high 
class, profitable business that produces 
a permanent income of $3,000 to $6,000 
per annum? 


We have devoted many years and much 
money to the production of educational ma- 
terial heartily indorsed by school authorities 
and in demand by all public and private schools 
and libraries 


We are now ready to make contracts for 
exclusive territory for the sale of our complete 
visual instruction equipment with a limited 
number of gentlemen of financial responsi- 
bility, over 25, well educated, who can furnish 
Al references 


Must make satisfactory cash deposits as 
evidence of good faith. Address, with full 
particulars, 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 
Dept. A-8. 417 5th Ave., New York. 





Boston, Mass. Important recommendations for 
the elimination of fire hazard were recently pre- 
sented in the report of a special committee of the 
board. The recommendations read: 

Children of second grade and under should 
not be housed above the first floor. There should 
be exits from the first floor rooms directly outside. 

Portable schools with stoves in them should 
have two exits. 

The use of attics framed of wood and used only 
for storage should either be abandoned or pro- 
tected by sprinklers. 

Portions of attics used as schoolrooms or 
assembly halls should be protected by wire-lathed 
and plastered partitions and metal doors. 

Flat roofs unless of fireproof construction 
should not be occupied by children. 

Classrooms should be furnished with fire ex- 
tinguishers 

Particular care should be taken to see that all 
inflammable material is locked up in fireproof 
receptacles 

A janitor or assistant should be in the build- 
ing at all times during 

Doors to basement and attic stairs should be 
fireproof. 

All buildings should be provided with fire 
escapes and other forms of emergency exit when 
ever the regular stairs are unsafe 

Especial attention should be paid to fire signals 
and drills 

Columbia, Tenn. The board has installed 22 
fire extinguishers in the school buildings. One 
extinguisher for every two hundred square feet 
of floor surface has been provided 

Manchester, N. H. Supt. Charles W. Bickford 
has recommended « number of changes in school 
buildings to guard against fire. The recommen- 
dations relate particularly to fire escapes, stair- 
ways and school building construction generally. 
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Federal Lockers 
roe WHY? orrt 

= ’ ° 
STEEL LOCKERS--wisnt oo icy 
but what was their real defect? 
SHRINKING, TWISTING, 


SWELLING, STICKING, 
DOORS there 


BINDING DOORS ———— 
But do YOUR Steel Lockers eliminate 


Federal Lockers 


THE LOCKERS OF QUALITY 
have NONBINDING DOORS 


Our Catalog FEDERAL LOCKERS will help 
solve your locker problems 












Germs, vermin, smell 

















System--Satisfaction--Sanitation 
The three ‘‘S’s’’ 
clothing are as important as the three ‘“‘R’s” in education. 
You take care of the “R’s’’—and 


will take care of the ‘‘S’s’’. 
orderliness among pupils. Strong yet simply constructed. 
Protect their contents from fire, rodents and petty theft. 
Attractive in appearance, stand hard usage and take up 
small floor space. 


The Berger Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio 


Branches: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 


The GEM 


as applied to the care of your pupils’ 


ree 


BERGERS GTEELJocKERS ‘-* 


e 


They promote neatness and 


Reasonable in cost. 
Send for Special Folder Y. A. S. 


Minneapolis, San Francisco. 


PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 


You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when it 
is sharp. 


When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly—it will break 


the lead. 


Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act just 


the same. 


That is one reason for the failure of many machines. They are 


not practical 


We claim that ours is practical and would like to have you 


try them. 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass, 


A wonder of the inventive age. 


SQUIRES SELF CLOSING INKWELL 


Here is a perfect inkwell that will give satisfaction, try it and you 


will use no other. 


A few of its good points. 


Always closed, requires filling but once or twice a year, Economical, 
Durable, Sanitary, Ball cannot be removed, is practically Dust Proof and 
Air Tight; is flush with the top of the desk and nickle plated. 


Write for sample and prices on our full line. 


941 Liberty Ave. 
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They read: 

“First, that every basement exit to the floors 
above in every school building be provided with 
fire doors, which shall close automatically upon 
the ringing of the fire signals. 

“Second, that every basement be provided with 
a sprinkler equipment. 

“Third, that all closets and sheathing beneath 
stairways be removed. 

“Fourth, that all two-story buildings now with- 
out fire escapes be equipped with the same. 

“The first three measures are designed to keep 
the stairways from burning, to prevent their 
being made impassable by smoke, and to gain 
time for pupils to pass from the buildings. The 
fourth measure is designed to provide an alter- 
nate road for leaving a building, should the ordi- 
nary road be impassable.” 

The movement for safe school buildings has 
received a marked impetus in the State of North 
Carolina thru two recent publications of Mr. 
James R. Young, State Commissioner of Insur- 
ance. In an open letter addressed by Mr. Young 
to State Superintendent Joyner, and transmitted 
thru the latter to the school boards and teachers 
of the state, it is pointed out that twelve school- 
houses and two college buildings are burned each 
week thruout the year in the United States. A 
fire occurs every day in some school. The loss of 
property and the danger to the lives of children 
must be apparent from the mere repetition of 
this fact. 


Mr. Young suggests that no school buildings be 
erected of the ordinary brick and frame type, 
but that where funds do not permit completely 
fireproof structures, slow-burning or mill con- 
struction be used and that this construction be 
safeguarded by automatic fire sprinklers. Where 
funds permit, reinforced concrete buildings 
should be erected. While these may cost twelve 


SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


per cent more than wood-and-brick buildings, 
they are practically indestructible, require very 
few repairs, and cost only one-third as much in 
insurance. 

For remedying conditions in old buildings Mr. 
Young urges the use of tower stairways which 
will be both fire and smokeproof and will replace 
the present wooden stairs. He has offered to all 
school authorities in the state, complete informa- 
tion and assistance in solving local problems. 

The Supreme court of Missouri, in an opinion 
given in a friendly suit to decide the classification 
of fines collected from corporations and moneys 
received from beer and grain inspection has 
added $334,587 to the sum appropriated to the 
schools of the state. 

The question arose as to whether the money 
received from these sources should be classed as 
ordinary revenues or special receipts. The court 
held that fines should not be classed as ordinary 
revenue, and directed that $162,392 that had been 
collected as fines, be put into the general fund, 
and the balance of $334,587 in the school fund. 
The amount involved in the suit was $496,597. 

A complete purchasing system, designed by Mr. 
J. K. Moore, clerk of the Eugene, Ore., school 
board has been put into operation in the schools. 
The system meets the need for a permanent, con- 
cise method of keeping school purchase accounts. 
It consists of a uniform requisition blank which 
may be issued at any time there is a need for 
school supplies. 

The obverse of the blank has space for the 
order. The reverse is used by the merchant in 
making out his statement for goods furnished. 
The original is returned to the clerk. After the 
account has been checked and found to be cor- 
rect, a check is sent to the dealer and the check 
number is noted on the requisition blank. The 
canceled check, when returned from the bank, is 
attached to the original blank and is filed for 
reference. In case a merchant receives more 
than one requisition during the month, only one 
blank is used for the orders. The other requist- 
tion blank numbers are noted on the itemized bill. 

The system provides a full monthly record of 
the business of each firm with whom the board 
transacts business. It permits a record of the 
month’s purchases on two sheets of paper and 


reduces the work of the purchasing department t0 
a minimum. 
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Sanitary Changes 


Now is the time to change the old fixtures ~ 
in your toilet for new, clean, spotless white 
Ebinger fixtures. This can be easily done with 
very little expense. Send us a little plan of 
your toilet room, and we will give a suggestive 
layout, showing fixtures with the Ebinger 


ventilating system. 


Our Motto: 


“Ventilation 
Insures 
Sanitation” 





B-24. Ventilated Automatic Seat Action Closet, posi- 
tive flush valve, quartered oak seat and ventilated bowl, PLATE 1-3 URINAL. 


1 c : Ebinger Ventilated Wall Uri- 
for school, office, library buildings and public places. i 


nal of any number of sections, designed for schoolhouse 
Sanitation. 


Don’t fail to “Take the 
Elevator” and see our 
exhibit at Hotel Tuller, 
Feb. 22-26, N. E. A. 


Convention. 





“EBCO”"’ DRINKING FOUNTAINS, C-62 PLATE C-61 RANGE FOUNTAIN, 
enameled bowl, with apron, concealed brackets, 
with or without self-closing valve 


Ebinger Range Fountain in- 
sures pure drinking water. No possible chance for that old germ 
that was prevalent in the old drinking cup 


THE CUTS ABOVE SHOWN ARE ONLY A FEW OF OUR FIXTURES. 
FOR COMPLETE LIST, SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG. 


THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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JELLITAC and COLD WATER produce 


Snow White Paste |. 


for 7 to 8 4 Cents a Quart 


CRESCENT 
Wood Working Machinery 


should be in your Manual Training Department so 
as to give your pupils an opportunity of becoming 
familiar with machines that are held in high esteem 
by factory managers who are held responsible for 
results in the operation of their plants. 


Send today for catalog describing band saws, jointers, saw 
tables, planers, planers and matchers, swing cut-off saws, disk 


grinders, variety wood workers, borers, hollow chisel mor- 
tisers, shapers. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE CO. 


No. 6 Columbia St. LEETONIA, OHIO 


ee 
Mu) Lda 


Simply stir the powder into the water — 

the best and cheapest adhesive for school 

use. School boards furnished with a trial 
quart carton gratis. 


way ARTHUR S. HOYT COMPANY 
90-92 W. Broadway New York City 
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PICTURES AND CASTS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Excellent variety schoolroom subjects 
Illustrated Catalog FREE to school officials 





THE SUMMER QUARTER 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Affords opportunity for instruction on the 
same basis as during the other quarters of 
the academic year 

The undergraduate colleges, the graduate 
schools and the professional schools provide 
courses in Arts, Literature, Science, 
Commerce and Administration, Law, 
Medicine, Education, and Divinity. 
Instruction is given by regular members of 
the University staff which is augmented in 
the summer by appointment of professors 
and instructors from other institutions 


This Adjustable Drawing 
Table Has Many Advantages 


that are worth serious consideration. They 
are now in use in many of the prominent . 
schools thruout the country. ! National Art Supply Co. 

; 365 Peoples Gas Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Economy Adjustable Drawing Tables 
are noted for their adaptability, rigidness, 
and neatness in construction. The adjust- 
ments are easily accomplished. These advan- 
Summer ‘Quarter, 1916 


ist Term June 19--July 26 
2d Term July 27--Sept. 1 
Detailed announcement will be sent upon 
application to the 
Dean of the Faculties 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Chicago, Illinois 


tages make this table a favorite among 





students of art and free hand drawing. 





If you are contemplating new equipment for your school, be sure to 


write us about your requirements. Before you buy Desks, Globes, Charts or 


ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE CO., Toledo, Ohi Supplies, write for catalog to 
: oreo MO TL. A, MURRAY & CO., Kilbourn, Wis. 





MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF 
SCHOOLS. B- RV 
(Continued from Page 20) — — 
arrangement as shown in Fig. 102 is sometimes 
used. In this scheme the hot and cold water 
is carried to a regulator like the one described 





above. No mixing valves are placed on the ‘ 7 
showers and no cold water connections are made = 
to the showers; the shower heads are supplied 

solely from the tempered water line. In this 





arrangement the instructor standing at the reg- ( 

ulator, can, by watching the thermometer T, 

deliver water into the showers at any tempera- 

ture from 100° down to the temperature of the 

cold water supply. The regulator will prevent 

scalding by not supplying water above the } 
proper temperature. In case the regulator fails ! 

to operate properly at any time, manipulation 

of the valves on the bypass and close attention 

to the temperature registered on the thermom- 

eter T will allow temporary service until repairs La 

can be made. The chain pulls shown in the a atts 
showers are connected to spring valves which L 2yWR 
automatically close whenever the chains are a ' a ot. aden 
released. These are installed to prevent water . 7 er , -" p ore 


waste. Fig. 104 


In Fig. 103 is shown the common type of gang Of course chain pulls and spring valves can goes to a regulator of different type from those 


previously shown. All water is delivered to the 
tempered water line by the regulator at any 
temperature desired. The water flow is con- 
trolled by the instructor who stands at the reg- 


shower in which heads are located on the ceiling be instal'ed on the heads, but it is usually a 
and the whole group is operated as a unit. In problem to make the chains long enough to be 
cases of this kind the number of heads is usually reached by the smallest without making them 
made sufficient to take care of an entire class so long as to strike the heads of the tallest 


or subdivision of a class so that the chances of pupils. ulator and turns on the valve. As this regula- 





not having a pupil under every head are small. The hot and cold water comes in as before and tor is practically fixed after being once set for 
P a given temperature, a cold water bypass as 

2! 4 < ‘oa , < « a e p “ 3 . . 
“es as." ‘2 @ ©. eg 8 8. a OO Dickie 4 = Salta Scare | previously illustrated is necessary to reduce the 















s : temperature below 100° when desired. 
\“| Hot Waser — In some buildings it is impossible to get hot 
b.| Co” Warer — Tempered Waser Line “Gang Shower Heads water circulation by gravity. This happens 
Zo when two separate sections are so built that the 
| | © Kegularor wel 
only connection is a tunnel or other passage 
| Valve sx below the level of the hot water tank. This is 
quite likely to happen where a central plant 18 
used to heat and light a group of school 
buildings. 
Where such a contingency arises, circulation 
must be forced by means of a pump arranged 
Drain Trough hi 1 al = im Wie a a water 
TTT muiininiatiomnienies 3 somew iat as § own in I 1g. 104. ere hot wé 
<2 ee Pee Be”? * @ Pes is supplied to a building from the storage tank 


T thru the hot water supply pipe, HWS, re- 
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Branches 
TRENTON 
OMAHA 
DALLAS 
DENVER 
ST. LOUIS 
WASHINGTON 






turning from the building thru the hot water 
return line, HWR, to the circulation pump, CP, 
The tank 


which forces the water to circulate. 
is provided with 
blowoff, 
waste W. 

The water is heated by the steam heater, SH, 
having a steam supply, SS, and a drip, D. This 
steam supply is governed by the diaphragm 
valve DV, operated by the thermostat, and cir- 
culation between the heater and tank is main- 
tained by gravity thru the check valve C. The 
cold water supply enters at CW. 


mud 
with a 


RV, a 
TT. 


a relief valve, 
MB, and a thermostat 


EXEMPTION OF SCHOOL PROPERTY 
FROM TAXATION. 
(Concluded from Page 22) 
authority in the ease at bar, for the reason that 
the court, in both, brought pointedly into view 
the principle that ‘exclusive use,’ irrespective of 
ownership, was the test of the right of exemp- 
We do not stand alone in this construc- 
In the case of Scott v. 
Society of Russian Israelites, 59 Neb. 571, 81 
N. W. 624, the Supreme Court of Nebraska took 
the same view of them” (48 So. 659). 
This 


clusive 


tion, 


tion of these decisions. 


Nebraska case declared: “It is the ex- 
ise for the purpose named which deter- 
mines whether the property is subject to the 
burden of taxation or not. To hold that a re- 


ligious ciety must be the absolute owner of 
the property occupied or used by it exclusively 
lor church purposes, to create the exemption, 


would be to inject words into the statute which 


are not therein written. This we have no power 
to do.” 

Of course, if the school property in question 
belongs to the state, it cannot be subjected to 
taxation altho it is held by a trustee. Thus in 
lino monies belonging to the school fund 





Mr. Superintendent and School Board Members 


SUPPOSE— 


we talk over the proposition of Plumbing Fixtures 
for your New School Building, or the installa- 
tion of New Fixtures in your old School Building. 


There may be a slight doubt in your mind as 
to the superiority of Our Goods when we tell 
you that our fixtures are the BEST. 


WE CAN 


Here are a few facts regarding the manufacture of Wolff Closets. 
1. They are sanitary in every respect. 

2. They answer all requirements of the State Law. 
3. We are the only concern that carry a complete line of Plumbing Goods exclusively. 


Enough Data and Proof can be given to convince any reasonable person that WOLFF 
Fixtures are all that we claim them to be. 


THE L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


601-627 WEST LAKE STREET, 





were loaned and secured by a mortgage on cer- 
tain real estate, which 
bought on foreclosure. 


the city of Chicago 
The city here was de- 
clared a trustee holding the property for the 
state. Said the court: “The General Assembly 
is prohibited from directly appropriating this 
fund to state, county, or municipal purposes. 
If they cannot so appropriate it directly, they 
cannot by the indirect means of taxation; be- 
cause, so much as would be taken from the fund 
by taxation would be an unconstitutional per- 
version of the fund to that extent. It, then, 
follows that this property being a part of the 
public school fund, the General Assembly can- 
not subject it to taxation” (80 Ill. 384). 
Tuition as a Use of Property for Profit. 
Certain statutes exempt school property from 
taxation only when it is not used or leased for 
purposes of private or corporate income. Here 
the question arises whether the charging of tui- 
tion deprives a school of the benefit of this ex- 
emption. The answer is in the negative, when- 
ever the income is devoted to school purposes 
and the school is not conducted for profit (Note 
91 L. R. A. N. S. 169). That the charging of 
tuition is not deriving an income from the prop- 
erty, so as to make it subject to taxation, was 
early recognized in Tennessee, the court saying 
that it was the school taught in and not the 
property that furnished the income (16 Lea 27). 
So it was held in Georgia that the charging 
oi tuition did not amount to a using of prop- 
erty for purposes of private profit, where such 
fees were appropriated wholly to the mainten- 
ance of the institution (45 S. EF. 52; 52 S. E. 
804). On this question the Louisiana court has 
said: “The argument is that the property is 
to be deemed used for private profit or income, 
because the scholars are charged for the educa- 


tion they receive. It was known to the framers 


Of course we don’t expect you to take our 
word, simply because we say so, BUT 


PROVE IT! 


CHICAGO 


of the constitution that m all schools and col- 
leges, except the free schools, a charge is made 
for instruction. Free schools established by the 
city or state required no special exemption. If, 
therefore, it had been intended by the proviso to 


exclude from the exemption all colleges and 


schools that received pay for education, the ex- 
~mption provision in the body of the article 
served no purpose” (26 So. 872). 


PENMANSHIP IN IOWA SCHOOLS. 

Exhaustive tests conducted in Iowa show that 
rural school children are better writers than the 
children of the city schools, and that the pen- 
manship of the high school student is but little 
better than that of the seventh and eighth grade 
pupils. This announcement is based on the ex- 
amination of 34,000 samples of penmanship made 
by Prof. E. E. Lewis of the State University of 
lowa during a survey of the handwriting ability 
of the school children of the state. 

Professor Lewis discovered that the rural and 
city school children of the grade schools pos- 
sessed equal ability in penmanship until the 
eighth grade was reached, when the rural pupils 
forged ahead despite the lack of special training 
in penmanship given in nearly all city schools. 
This change is accounted for in the fact that the 
rural pupils spend more time in practice work 
than do their city cousins. 

Of the 1,760 samples of writing taken in the 
lowa high schools, it was found that the improve- 
ment over the penmanship ability shown by the 
grade school children was but two per cent of 
two-tenths of a point. The tests were made with 
a verse well known in the schools. Two minutes 
was allowed each pupil, and the handwriting was 
judged for quality and speed. The differenc? in 
speed found in city and rural schools was so 
small as to be almost negligible 


Vincennes, Ind. A special class for exceptional 
children has been formed. Miss Emma L, Payne 
of Newark has been employed. 

Waukesha, Wis. The board has opened an un- 
graded room for backward pupils. The latter 
are assigned from all grades of the schools 
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JUST A PEEP — 


into a new book which contains hundreds of ideas and suggestions for the layout and planning of all sorts of Grade and 


Elementary Schools. 


By Wm. C. Bruce, 
Editor, 


American School 
Board Journal 


If you haven’t bought a copy, do so TODAY. 


High School Buildings--Price $2.50 (Postage Prepaid) Grade School Buildings--Price $3.50 (Postage Prepaid) 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2207 Montgomery Building 


THE DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from Page 14) 
Physical Training and Athletics. 

Physical training and athletics are a promi- 
nent factor in the Detroit educational system. 
In the high schools two periods a week of phy- 
sical work are required of all freshmen and 
credit given. Swimming is taught as an elec- 
tive, but all boys must pass a swimming test 
before graduation. 

In the elementary schools sixteen minutes a 
day of physical training are required, divided 
into short periods. In the first and second 
grades informal plays and games are taught. In 
the other six grades “setting up” exercises for 
ecrrection of faulty posture occupy half of the 
time, the remainder being devoted to games, 
athletics and folk dancing. 

All city children are playing less each year. 
Running, jumping and wrestling are much less 
prominent in a child’s activities than formerly. 
To counteract these conditions the following 
program is outlined: (1) Every seventh and 
eighth grade boy not physically disqualified 
must compete in athletic events. (2) Every boy 
takes part during the year in ten athletic 


“stunts” such as were once practiced in the 
country. (3) Every boy is trained’in ten of the 
old forgotten games. (4) Every school has a 


first soccer football captain, who handles the 
games for his school. Over two hundred sche- 
duled soccer games involving teams from eighty- 
four schools were played this fall. There are 
two thousand boys on soccer teams. (5) Each 
school has a baseball captain and hundreds of 
inter-school and intramural games are played. 
Among the girls the most popular game is New 
comb. The e'ementary school athletics reach a 
climax each year in a field day conducted at 
Sugar Island. Over two thousand children com 
pete. 

In all of the high schools competitive ath- 
letics are given a prominent place. Nearly 40 
per cent of the high school boys take part in 


some form of athleties. Inter-school and intra- 

mural teams are encouraged. Detroit high 

schools now hold the state championships in 

football, basket ball and track athletics. 
Evening Schools. 

With the tremendous development of her in- 
dustries Detroit has come to be more than ever 
a melting pot into which a stream of foreign 
born people is constantly poured. In meeting 
the problem of the assimilation of a large alien 
population Detroit has come to place great re- 
liance in her evening schools. 

During the last year a campaign which at- 
tracted country wide attention was launched in 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


an effort to get every non-English speaking 
workman to enroll in a night school. The cam- 
paign was lead by the Board of Commerce in co- 
operation with the educational authorities and 
almost every agency in Detroit which had any 
approach to foreign speaking men or women con- 
tributed in some way. Among the agencies used 
were newspapers published in foreign languages, 
pastors of foreign churches, Recreation Com- 
mission, Associated Charities, Poor Commission, 
Juvenile Court, Board of Health, State and 
Federal Employment Bureaus, Federation of 
Labor, Boy Scouts, bill boards and _ posters, 
Women’s Clubs and innumerable charitable and 





Corner of Kindergarten room, Hely School, showing Lockers and Accordion Doors between room and corridor 
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Juvenile Syphon Closet 


Branches 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
and 


Pueblo, Colo. 


; Salt Lake City, Utah 
Selling Memphis, Tenn. 
Agencies ouston, Texas 


As an outcome of this 
campaign the number who attended the night 
schools exceeded all bounds, the enrollment be- 
ing 153 per cent larger than the preceding year. 
Altho a liberal appropriation for this work 
was available, it was found necessary to divide 
the applicants into two groups and limit them 
to two nights schooling a week in place of four. 

Employers and the State and Federal courts 
have co-operated with the school authorities in 
a most effective way. The courts have an- 
nounced that certificates from evening schools 
will be accepted in lieu of an examination for 
citizenship papers and many -employers have 
made it plain to their employes that those who 
attend school and learn English will be favored 
for promotion and that when men are to be laid 
off those who do not speak English will be the 
first to go. 

The problem of the evening elementary schools 
is one of dealing with foreigners, but that of 
the evening high schools is different. A great 
majority of those attending there are American 


philanthropic societies. 





Woodworking Class, School for Deaf. 


school use. 


School Board Journal 


but you must teach your children to 
practice it every day of the year. 


Nelson Pressure Tank Closets 


are ideal for elementary and high 


Take the Juvenile or 
Mogul and they will answer every 
requirement. 


Let our school department advise 
you on your toilet and plumbing 
problems. 


We have made School Fixtures a specialty since 
the establishment of our business in 1875. 








Write today sor information and catalog 


N.O. NELSON MEG. Co. 





born, but generally of foreign parents. At pres- 
ent five evening high schools are in session en- 
rolling 3700 students and seventeen evening ele- 
mentary schools enrolling over 7000. 

Detroit last year placed herself among the 
ranks of the progressive cities educationally by 
the establishment of a Department of Educa- 
tional Research. The work of this department 
when fully under way is destined to have a pro- 
found influence in raising the standard and effi- 
ciency of teaching. 

A series of practice tests in arithmetic de- 
signed to develop individual efficiency in hand- 
ling the fundamental operations has been pub- 
lished and is now in use in all schools. Results 
in reading, writing, spelling, English composi- 
tion and algebra have been investigated, and 
recommendations looking toward improvements 
in methods and material used have been made. 

The enforcement of the compulsory attend- 
ance laws is in the hands of a Supervisor of 
Compulsory Attendance assisted by thirteen at- 
tendance officers. Ungraded 


classes are 


con- 






Mogul Syphon Closet * 


Edwardsville, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ducted in fifteen buildings in various parts of 
the city. Each officer is assigned to a district 
and is responsible for the attendance of pupils 
in his district. One officer devotes several hours 
daily to picking up truants on the down town 
streets. Qualifications of appointees to the office 
of attendance officer must be the same as those 
of regular teachers. 


The Department of Compulsory Education 
acting for the Superintendent of Schools issues 
all employment permits. By the terms of a law 
recently enacted by the Michigan Legislature 
nc pupil may be given a working permit until 
he is 15 years of age and has finished the sixth 
grade of the ele:xentary school. This law does 
not apply to housework. 

Visitors to Detroit will be interested in many 
other features of the school system which can- 
not be described here. Among these may be 
noted medical and dental inspection, visiting 
nurses, dental and penny 
lunches, opportunity rooms, super-normal rooms, 


medical clinics, 


ee ee cee 
« 


Study Hour, Lincoln School Prevocational Class for Girls 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Territories. 


eetbinas WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 


school houses are in use by School Boards in twenty-one States and 
They have double walls, thoroughly insulated, are well ven- 


























tilated, dry, warm and sanitary. Are SECTIONAL and PORTABLE: Can fur- 
nish record and locations of several that have been moved and re-erected seven 
and eight times each. Any size: Open air and two rooms when desired. 
SEND FOR OUR PLANS AND PRICES 
AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 
3081 Arcade Bullding SEATTLE, WASH. 
16 Years in the Business 
Our rapidly growing cities and towns with restricted school revenues, find it difficult to build new schoolhouses fast enough to keep up with 
™ the demand made by the increase in population. ON SHORT NOTICE and at a VERY SMALL COST, we are furnishing many of the different 
} towns and cities in the United States with our PORTABLE READY BUILT SCHOOL HOUSES with seating capacity 530 to 250. 
' When shipped from our factory, they are ready built and complete, ready to set on the foundation. No carpenter work of any kind to be 
*~ done to them as every piece is finished and fitted. We send a printed illustrated instruction sheet for erecting the schoolhouses and attached to 
i-same is a floor plan on which all of the parts are numbered and those in the packages numbered to correspond with those shown on the floor 
plan. When erected, they are as strong and substantial in every way as if built by a local carpenter, day work. They are thoroughly ventilated 
and all of the windows arranged so as to give perfect light. We GUARANTEE ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 
We will be pleased to furnish names of the different towns and cities now using them. Write and let us send you a blue print and full 
detailed information. MERSHON & MORLEY CO., No. 1 Main St., Saginaw, Mich. 
} We are equipped to furnish any size building on short notice. Prices | 
Bossert : il Schools of same depend on requirements and State Laws—but in every case are 
l l the lowest fur quality of material supplied. Remember, this is not a cut 
lumber proposition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 





School Houses That Are More 


We have made portable school] houses for other people fc 







us and save money for your school board. 







put them together with no other tool but a monkey wrencl 





buy Bossert Redibilt School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct from 


Each section is madé with air chambers—cool in summer—warm in winter. 


units—painted two coats outside and oiled inside—fine hardware attached. 





not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will if you desire, arrange 
to erect all buiidings. Buildings can be taken down and re-erected any 
number of times without marring a cingle feature. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Than Portable 


or over 25 years. Now you can 


Any one can 
1. Sections come in three foot 





OUR PLANS 
APPROVED 


SECTIONAL: SCHOOL BUILDINGS [Brgaearen 


fect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal 


AND MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in 
every detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceiling. With every modern convenience 
makes them the best PORTABLE SCHOOL BUILDINGS on the market today. With the per- 


It is the only building that can be taken 


OF YOUR 


down and moved to another location without mutilating some of the parts. We can prove it. 





foreign rooms, a dressmaking schoo] and a day 
school for adults. 

Detroit has a local Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund and the teachers themselves maintain a 
Teachers’ Hospital Association which has en- 
dowed a room for teachers in one of the leading 
hospitals. 


SOME DEFECTS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. 


(Continued from Page 18) 

“Second, realizing what our political, social 
and religious inheritance is, he should be able 
to conceive of education as a means of putting 
all youth in possession of that inheritance. 

“Third, the Superintendent should be broadly 
educated. With University training as a basis, 
he should have had such experience with men 
end affairs as to make him something more than 
an academic product. 

“Fourth, he should have convictions concern- 
ing educational theory and practice for which he 
is ready to stand or even to fall. 

“Fifth, he should regard the whole community 
as his proper field of labor, for the schools are 
so vitally related to all human needs and activ 
ities that the entire city becomes a parish to 
which the Superintendent must minister. 

“Sixth, the Superintendent must be familiar 
with the structure of the local government and 
cultivate a live He will 
be informed concerning the comparative expense 
of various departments of his own and other 
Nothing commends the work of a Super 
intendent more highly to practical businessmen 
than to find him possessing a ready knowledge 
of those fiscal questions which are ever recurring 
in educational management. 

“Seventh, finally the Superintendent should 


interest in its doings. 


cities. 


School construction. 


If you will write us what you desire, we will send you full details. We are specialists in Sectional 
THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O. 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK. 


have those personal qualities of courtesy, good 
breeding, and sympathy which make him a wel- 
come guest in any home, and which insure his 
social position. 

“Over and above all that has been suggested, 
there is a wide field where his judgment, his 
energy, his social qualities will have full play. 
Is it not easy to see that from the ideal point 
of view he is the most important citizen in the 
city, and upon him more than any one else de- 
pends the welfare of human society ? 

“The task that confronts him is by no means 
an easy one. If he is not imbued with con- 
siderable power he cannot advance his policies 
as he would like to do. If, on the other hand, 
he has considerable independent authority, he is 
in danger of making mistakes, and so of finding 
himself standing alone without the moral sup- 
port either of the board or of the community.” 

I have quoted at some length the opinions of 
the authors cited because it seemed difficult to 
find anywhere in a considerable range of search, 
a summary of qualifications for the position of 
school superintendent, which contained so much 
cheerful optimism and faith in the possibility 
of such a type time, 
blended with such a keen insight into things 


being produced some 
and men as they are in every day run of human 
inter-activities. It is probable that such a type 
of man and public school official will be first 
discovered and engaged by the Osceola author- 
ities; and if superintendents, now and in the 
future, will from the day of their first appoint- 
ment to their high office, begin to read and per- 
sist in reading to the end of continuous self- 
informing and self-strengthening in the work 
of educational administration, we shall have a 
rapidly increasing number each year of strong, 


BUILDING CODE 


capable, dependable administrators, who will be 
recognized by their fine work as “Osceola men,” 
just as the fraternity man the world over is 
recognized and welcomed by his cherished pin. 
The norm for efficient superintendency will 
never be a long set one. It will have to change 
ecnstantly, to maintain the position of educa- 
tional pace-maker. 

In our search for “trouble points” in the ad- 
ministration of the public school system we have 
examined pretty carefully the organization and 
powers of the school boards as these have devel- 
oped from the earliest colonial times. We have 
found that the school board of today is sub- 
stantially the product of a period of experi- 
mentation covering two hundred years. The 
gradual accumulation of power has been noted, 
appearing in its first application in the volun- 
tary early committee, in response simply to the 
fitness of things. Legislative sanction in the 
early part of the nineteenth century put a seal 
ou its final form and authority as we know it 
today. The school board is a slowly-developed, 
well-matured deliberative body, usually composed 
of representative citizens of any community, 
Lut not necessarily a successful business body. 

The superintendent of schools is a compara- 
tively new official appearing in the eastern part 
of the country in some of the more progressive 
cities, in the first part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. His powers are granted him in great part 
by the school board. In proportion as compe 
tent men are chosen by boards, adequate powers 
given them and freedom from official interfer- 
ence assured them, will good administrative Tre 
sults follow, and the chances for frictional trou- 
This is the crux of 
(To be Continued.) 


bles be greatly lessened ? 
the whole situation. 
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COLUMBIA 


Oh! yes, we shall be at the Convention of School Superintend- 
ents held at Detroit, and you can find us at the “Statler” Hotel. 
We shall be glad to see you there, in fact you will be interested to 
see us, for we are to exhibit the Educational Records which were 
awarded the Grand Prize at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. You 
know (or perhaps you don’t know) that the Jury of Educators 
awarded these Records the Grand Prize because they were the 
first Records to be issued having real “Educational Content.” 


The series include complete sets and methods for teaching 
Spanish, French, German and Italian languages, Voice Training and 
Vocal Culture, Technical and Aesthetic Training in Public School 
Music, Folk Dancing and Physical Training. 





The Columbia Educational Department is doing the truly con- 
structive thing in establishing a proper application of the talking 
* machines to school activities, as its success denotes. 





~ We extend you a cordial invitation to call upon us at the “Statler” 
to Education. 


« and examine this notable scientific contribution 


Columbia School Machines 
are acknowledged to be the 
best and most satisfactory 
Instruments for the School 
Room. Hear them! 











“Playground 
Special’’ 


Fr We will arrange to deliver a 
cS of Charge Columbia School Outfit (any 


type you prefer) together with sufficient Educational 
Records, allowing you a few days’ free trial. 


COLUMBIA 


Graphophone Co. 
Educational Department 
Box C 505, Woolworth Bldg. 


New York 





Send for our new Edu- 
cational Booklet for 


progressive teachers 
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recommended by leadin 
School Supply concerns.’ 


1421 S. Trumbull Ave. 
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CONTINUATION CLASSES IN NEW YORK 
CiTyY. 


A recent report of Dr. John H. Haaren, Direc- 
tor of Continuation and Co-operative Classes of 
New York, submitted to the board of education, 
gives the reason for the opening of the continua- 
tion schools and the problems and solutions 
which have attended the establishment of these 
classes. 


In establishing classes for employed children, 
the Director found that a number of employers 
were unwilling to pay these children while in 
school. The result was that a number of them 
were discharged and they were in danger of be- 
coming street waifs and eventually drifting into 
the Juvenile courts. The solution for the diffi- 
culty is told in a brief report of the teacher, Mrs. 
Mary Metzler, in which she writes: 


“My daily search for juniors among the factory 
employees who needed so much to have the great 
advantages of our classes, brought to my atten- 
tion continuous groups of little chaps from 14 to 
16 years of age, loafing, quarreling, or playing 
‘craps’ on the streets and corners. 

“Upon inquiry I learned that all had left 
school, all were out of work and couldn’t acquire 
work. All professed great eagerness for work 
of any kind. 


“You permitted me to form these little fellows 
into classes where I polished them up in simple 
business arithmetic, business penmanship and 
work-day spelling needs. 


“I endeavored to instill into them a pride of 
appearance, a self-respect, and an equal respect 
for the inalienable rights of employers in cheer- 
ful, conscientious labor—‘loyalty to the employer 
who keeps you on his pay roll while sending you 
to the class’ was a slogan of all the pupils. 


“The final stage was the drilling of these pros- 
pective candidates in the art of securing the 
‘elusive job?’ 


“We achieved this really quite successfully 
thru a series of games (my hobby in teach- 
ing). I was the employer (in many moods), the 
class a critical audience, and each pupil in turn 
an applicant. One employer who eventually en- 
gaged five of the class, said he had never been 
approached so pleasantly before by boys. 

“Then, a final game, ‘hunting the job,’ in which 
the boys did much of the sifting work for me, 
in canvassing positions thru the factories, by 
recording in little books all names and conversa- 
tions, completed our preparations. 

“I then took each boy individually, sometimes 
to as many as six different firms before I saw 
him properly placed in work suited to his phy- 
sical and mental capacity and the employer’s 
needs. 


“We had wonderful co-operation from the em- 
ployers in this work, and on June 25, our clos- 
ing day, I had the tremendous -pleasure of plac- 


ing my seventieth unemployed boy, with all the 


SIM-PULL SHADE REGULATOR 


Practical—Effective— inexpensive 
Fits Any Shade or Window 


“The only device of the kind now oes sold and 
Window §S 


Supplied in lengths of 15, 30 and 45 inches respectively 


WHITCOMB & BOYCE, Mfgrs. 
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WILL NOT SCRATCH YOUR BLACKBOARDS 
Samples Free on Application 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 
School and College Supplies 


57-59 East Eleventh St. 
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cost, also in saving 
shade from wear. 


OLIVER C. STEELE 
MFG. CO. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


gratification of knowing so many worthy little 
fellows to be leading safe and sane lives thru 
daily work. 

“The board has received unqualified commen- 
dation from the various employers for its prac- 
tical and intelligent solution of both the employ- 
ers’ and the boys’ needs.” 


A SUCCESSFUL PRE-VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOL. 

The board of education of South Bend, Ind., in 
January, 1914, introduced a form of pre-voca- 
tional work in the Kaley School for the pupils of 
the fifth, sixth and seventh grades. The school 
is located in the western section of the city and 
serves a neighborhood which is largely of Polish 
and Hungarian extraction. The children of these 
families leave school after the completion of the 
fifth grade, or after reaching their sixteenth year, 
to enter an occupation. 

In 1914, when the pre-vocational school was 
formed, there were 71 pupils in the fifth grade, 23 
in the sixth grade, fourteen in the seventh grade 
and a lack of pupils to form an eighth grade. 
Four pupils of the latter grade were enrolled in 
the central school, two miles from the Kaley 
building. 

The course of study has been planned to give 
special attention to the manual arts. Academic 
subjects deal mainly with the essentials and to 
problems related to the home life. In arithmetic, 
the basic principles of the subject are empha- 
sized; English work is centered on oral composi- 
tion, letterwriting, reading, spelling and pen- 
manship. Geography and history are correlated 
with special emphasis on the practical details 
bearing on industrial life. The boys and girls 
are divided, each devoting an equal amount of 
time to the subjects in which they are interested. 
The boys give one and one-half hours each day to 
manual training and the girls spend a similar 
amount of time in sewing, cooking and related 
subjects. In the remaining buildings of the city, 
the pupils give this amount of time to these sub- 
jects during one week. 

Shopwork for the present is limited to wood- 
working. It is planned to introduce shoe repair- 
ing, forging and cement work in the near future. 
Beginners are taught the use of tools and pro- 
jects are chosen by the boys and adapted to home 
use. The advanced classes take practical car- 
pentry and construct models of actual houses. 
The boys select samples of materials, figure costs 
and discuss methods of procedure. The girls 
receive instruction in rug making, crocheting, 
embroidery, sewing and cooking. 

Drawing is a feature of the work in all classes 
which has been given double the amount of time 
formerly accorded it. The course includes a 
study of the theory of design and color, and their 
application to home and industrial life. 

As a co-operative project, the boys and girls 
have undertaken the construction and furnish- 
ing of a model apartment. The classes in design, 
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FRAMPTON’S 
Famous Adjustable 
~ Window Shades 
' No UP-TO-DATE school 
{ or public building is 
complete without 
means for perfect vep- 
tilation and shade. 
These adjustabie shades 
aremadeofcottonduck; 
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ful and simple; are EAS. 
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ing details, mailed 
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wanted. 
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Manufactured by 
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manual training and sewing correlated in the 
working out of the problem. Construction and 
decorating were taken care of by the manual 
training students, while the sewing and em- 
broidering for the furnishings were done by the 
girls. The girls’ classes have been interested in 
the making of simple dresses and other practical 
problems in sewing. 

As a result of the pre-vocational instruction, 
the school has an increased enrollment in all the 
grades above the fourth. The fifth grade regis- 
ters 65 pupils, the sixth 46 pupils, the seventh 
29 pupils and, in addition, an eighth grade with 
an enrollment of seventeen pupils. In two years’ 
time, the school has reached an enrollment of 94 
above the fifth grade, as against 41 in 1914. The 
increase in attendance for three grades is 53, or 
128 per cent. The enrollment for the entire 
school for the same period is 18 per cent. 

An interest in vocational guidance has been 
stimulated until a number of the pupils have 
entered the regular vocational school to receive 
training in some particular occupation. 


HOLD REALISTIC FIRE DRILLS. 


Supt. Marshall Moore of Hillsborough County, 
Florida, has recently introduced realistic fea- 
tures in the conduct of fire drills. The plan 
seeks to train the pupils in leaving the school- 
rooms promptly and in an orderly manner. The 
tests involve the cry of “Fire!” and the pres 
ence of smoke and are to be made only after due 
warning has been given the pupils. 

Supt. Moore believes that in nine cases out of 
ten, a fire is first seen by the person on the 
street. This is followed, in some cases, by the 
cry of “Fire!” and the pupils are thrown into 
a panic because of the unlooked-for emergency. 


In the plan adopted, each room in a school is 
visited and the pupils are told that a cry of 
“Fire!’” is to be sounded, that they are to leave 
promptly and in an orderly manner as they 
have been trained in former drills. Later some 
one runs thru the building, giving the cry, and 
the pupils file out. The same thing is repeated 
at intervals of several days or weeks until the 
pupils have become thoroly used to the cry of 
“Fire!” and the methods to be pursued. 


After this has been done, the pupils are drilled 
in responding to the alarm without previous 
warning. Drills are called at irregular and un- 
announced times until the pupils have become 
used to responding in the face of unexpected 
emergencies and unlooked-for excitement. 


A third and last test will be the smoke test. 
Smoke pots are placed in the corridors giving the 
appearance of smoke. Drills are called and the 
pupils requested to form in line and march thru 
the smoke to the outside. 

The series of drills seek to instill the idea of 
safety in the mind of the pupil and to create 
confidence and presence of mind in emergency: 
In this way, Supt. Moore believes that panics and 
loss of life may be prevented. 
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Hundreds of Schools and Colleges 
are Completely Furnished 


with Luther O. Draper Window Shades. They 


eliminate all eye strain, and furnish maximum light 
in the schoolroom. 
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1. a BY WHAT STANDARD MAY A SCHOOL tending to dry it and to remove odors. No COUNTRY AND TOWN STUDENTS IN 
tire BOARD KNOW THE EFFICIENCY OF clothing smell can reach the classrooms because HIGH SCHOOLS. 
THE SUPERINTENDENT? : e. 8 Concluded from Page 26) 
eke : the air draft is always the other way. a 
been Concluded from Page 10) a ; 7 at I‘wenty-one graduated at 20: 
nate A Measurement of the Superintendent. The corridors receive large quantities of fresh 8 country boys. 
aceive rhe superintendent’s personality, his activ- air under pressure, which finds its exit to the 3 country girls. 
; ity in the community, and his personal relations toilet rooms. These rooms have no other air 3 town boys. 
} to the board are important. But these quali- supply, but do have a suction fan pulling air 7 town girls. 
3. tres are constantly before the board, and there ut of the fixtures. So, with a pressure on the Two graduated at 21; both country boys: 
on is no need to discuss them here. All these may halls and a suction out of the toilets, no toilet One with average of 90}. 
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school- intendent. But granting that they are good, the halls or classrooms. The toilet exhaust fan Vocational Subjects. 
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always give the best of service. 


They are durable, 


simple and easily operated. 


window 
have this done. 


Don’t wait until next summer to install your 
shades. Right now is the best time to 
The shades are needed more dur- 


ing the spring and fall of the year than at any 
other season. 
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Hitting Back. 

The old professor of French was sarcastic, 
particularly when his students came late to class. 
Also, he was fond of his liquor as his breath 
sometimes testified. 

“This is a class in French literature,” he said 
testily to a particular offender, “not an after- 
noon coffee.” 

And the next day the same young fellow came 
late. 

“How will you have 
Smith?” said the professor. 

“Without the liquor, Doctor,” said Mr. Smith. 


Slightly Twisted. 

“Arithmetic is a science of truth,” said the 
professor, earnestly. “Figures can’t lie. For 
instance, if one man can build a house in twelve 
days, twelve men can build it in one.” 

“Yes,” interrupted a quick-brained student. 
“Then 288 will build in one hour, 17,280 in one 
minute, and 1,036,800 in one second. And I 
don’t believe they could lay one brick in the 
time!” 

While the professor was still 
smart “ready-reckoner” went on: 

“Again, if one ship can cross the Atlantic in 
six days, six can cross it in one day. I don’t 
beliéve that, either: so where’s the truth in arith- 
metic?” 

Then he sat down. 


your coffee, Mister 


gasping the 


Not the Language of the Tribe. 

A young college graduate, out bicycling one 
day, lost control of his machine on a steep hill 
and was tumbled off. Two men found him lying 
in the road. 

“What’s the matter?” they said. 

“Well,” replied the college man, “I came down 


EBERHARD FABER 


LEAD PENCILS, PENHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 


GRAND PRIZE OF THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


This official endorsement of QUALITY will interest 
every school official seeking the BEST in these goods. 

We make a pencil for every purpose, and would be 
glad to send to educators samples to exactly meet their re- 


EBERHARD FABER, NEW YORK 


The Oldest Pencil Factory in America 






that decline with greatest velocity and lost my 
center of gravity, and was precipitated on the 
hard macadamized road.” 

said one of the 
foreigner.”—Detroit Saturday 


“@ wan, leave him alone,” 
men, “he’s a 
Night. 

He Had Often Read the Name. 

An English school teacher one day took 
France as the subject of the geography lesson. 

“In this terrible war,” said she, “who is our 
principal ally?” 

“France,” came the chorus. 

“Right,” said the teacher. “And now can 
any one of you give me the name of a town in 
France ?” 

“Somewhere,” promptly 
boy.—N. Y. Times. 

His Guilty Secret. 

After all, human nature is everywhere the 
same. The Post Saturday Magazine tells that a 
certain soldier, a member of the Landwehr, had 
received his hundredth pair of warm woolen 
stockings knit by fair hands. 

“Fritz must be a regular Don Juan,” said one 
of his less fortunate comrades. 

“No,” said another, a fellow townsman of the 
“No, it isn’t that. The fact is, Fritz 
before the war came was teacher in a girls’ 


school.” 


shouted one small 


accused. 


In the Examination Paper. 
Question 
old school 9” 
Answer—A member of the School Board who 
wants his own way. 
The Other Way. 
The teacher had been talking about a hen sit- 


What is a “bigoted devotee of the 





Method in His Duliness. 


Country Sch l‘eacher: You notice that boy who stan ls at the foot of his class ¢ Well. 
last summer he was the brightest boy in school. 
Committeeman: Ile is now. I notice the fcot of the class is nearest the stove.—Puck. 


The most important feature in the manufacture of Lead Pencils is the 
preparation of the GRAPHITE. The processes employed for this pur- 
pose in the factories of THE EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY (the largest 
in the world) is not excelled in any other plant. 


ens. EKAGLE PENCIL CO. York 






















WHY Norman! 
Bo You MEAN T 
Tex ME Your 

MOTHER wRoTe 


THis excuse! ? 








When a Feller Needs a Friend. 


Briggs, Chicago Tribune. 


ting on eggs, and, with the incubator in mind, 
asked if eggs could be hatched in any other way. 


“Yes, sir,’ said an experienced person of 


nine. “Put ’em under a duck.” 


Mr. Switzer - absant, 

Charles ?” 
Charles- 
Mr. Switzer—“Yes, but were you very sick?” 
Charles—“I had an accelerated tooth.” 


“Why 


were you 


“T was sick.” 


SCHOOL AND HOME. 


Dr. J. P. W. Brouse, who has been at the 
head of the Somerset, Ky., schools for many 
years, vouches for the following rich little note 
received by one of the teachers in the Somerset 
Schools: 

Dear teacher: 

Please don’t scold or rebuke or chastise Odell 
for his absence yesterday and the day before. 
I was sick all night, could not sleep for pain 
and am sick yet but will try to get by without 
him for I do not want him to miss school. He 
loves you and it does hurt his little tender heart 
to be rebuked. Be as patient with him as pos 
sible for when his teacher scolds it always makes 
him want to quit school, and a child driven # 
school does not prosper well and J hate to be the 
driver. I want him to love to go to school for 
the real love that should be in it, it should be 
more cheerful than home to attract and draw 8 
child from the monotonous routine of daily 
chores that they must do at home, such a change 
of mind and body is good for them. 

Well goodbye dear teacher. Lovingly yours 
and God bless you. 

From. his mother. 

r, &. 


I am better today. 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
i 6 
liver C. Steele g. Co. 
l. O. Draper Shade Co. 
Frampton Wiudow Shade Co. 
The Aeroshade Company. 
Suprema Shading Works. 


AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
Empire Seating Co. 


ART MATERIALS, 
Binney & Smith. 
Bagle Pencil Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds. 
Thos. Charles Co. 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. 8. Tothill. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
EB. W. A. Rowles. 

American Seating Co. 
Peter & Volz Co. 
Steel Furniture Co. 


N. J. School & Church Furn. Co. 


Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 

Empire Seating Co. 
AUDITORIUM SCENERY. 

Kansas City Scenic Co. 
BLACKBOARDS-COMPOSI- 

TION. 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

American Seating Co. 

BE. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 

Beaver Board Companies. 

Cornell Wood Products Co. 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 

SLATE. 

Keenan Structural Slate Co. 

Penna, Struct. Slate Co. 

Albion Bangor Slate Co. 

Crown Slate Co. 

Excelsior Slate Co. 

Granville Hahn. 

Jackson Bangor Slate Co. 

E, J. Johnson. 

Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co. 

North Bangor Slate Co. 

Parsons Bros. Slate Co. 

Phoenix Slate Co, 

M. L. Tinsman & Co. 

Thomas Zellner. 


BOILERS. 
Kewanee Boiler Co. 
BOOK COVERS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS. 
A. J. Barnes Pub. Co. 
Ginn & Co. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
Macmillan Co, 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Christopher Sower Co. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Parker P. Simmons Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
American Book Co. 
Chas E. Merrill Co. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
World Book Co 


2 CAPS & GOWNS. 

Cotrell & Leonard 

Cox Sons & Vining. 

CRAYONS, 

Binney & Smith. 

National Crayon Co. 

American Crayon Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 

Peter & Volz 

Associated Mfrs. Co 
DEAFENING 

Samuel Cabot. 


DEODORIZERS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
Vest Disinfecting Co. 


Associated Mfrs. Co 
The 0 


QUILT. 


B. Robe rtson Soap Co 


DISINFECTANTS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 


Theo, B. Robertson Soap Co. 
est Disinfecting Co. 


Associated Mtrs. Co 


DIPLOMAS. 
Ames & R 


0 son Co, 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 

Gra MENT. 

sTand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
H. Sheldon & Co 

Kewaunee Mfc. Co. 


Economy Dr 
3 awing Tabl » 
Christiansen. S see oe 


Columbia Sch 
£onard Pet, col Supply Ce. 


rson & Co. 
: DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door ( nek oe 


If any a 





DRAFTING ROOM 
FURNITURE, 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Economy Drawing Table Co. 
Cc. Christiansen. 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 

L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 

Jas. B. Clow & Sons. 

N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

American Sanitary Products Co. 

Associated Mfrs. Co. 

Glauber Brass Mfg. Co. 

H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 

D, A. Ebinger San. Mfg. Co. 

ERASERS, 

BE. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 

Peter & Volz. 

Associated Mfrs. Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS, 

American Seating Co. 

FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
Stand. Electric Time Co. 
Fire Alarm Signal Co, 

FIRE ESCAPES. 

Dow Wire & Iron Works. 
Minnesota Manufacturers Assn. 
FIRE EXIT DEVICES. 

Vonnegut Hardware Co. 

FIRE EXIT LATCHES. 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co. 

FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 
Samuel Lewis. 

H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 
FIRE PROOF DOORS. 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 

FIREPROOF WINDOWS. 

Detroit Steel Products Co. 
FLAGS, 


Annin & Co. 


The Chicago Flag & Decorat, Co. 


FLOOR BRUSHES, 
Associated Mfrs, Co 
FLOOR DEAFENING,. 
Samuel Cabot. 


FORGES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 


FUMIGATORS, 
De Pree Chemical Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


FURNITURE, 
American Seating Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peter & Volz Co. 

E, W. A. Rowles. 
Steel Furniture Co. 


N. J. School & Church Furn. Co. 


Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 
N. Snellenburg & Co. 
Superior Seating Co. 

GAS MACHINES. 


Detroit Heat. & Light. Co. 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


American Seating Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Thos. Charles Co, 

GLOBES, 
Rand McNally & Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 

GRAPHOPHONES. 

Columbia Graphophone Co. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


W. S. Tothill. 
INK—DRY 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


Peckham, Little & Co, 


INK WELLS. 
U. S. Inkwell Co. 
The Tannewitz Works. 
American Seating Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


Squires Inkwell Co 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 


E. W. A. Rowles. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
Associated Mfrs, Co 


Samuel Lewis. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Thos. Charles Co, 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Leonard Peterson & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


LABORATORY SHADE 
HOISTS. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 
LATHES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
FE. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 


Cc. Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works, 

Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
LIBRARY SHELVING, 

Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co, 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. 


LIQUID SLATING. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co, 
BE. W. A. Rowles. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


LIQUID SOAP. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

West Disinfecting Company. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


LOCKERS. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


Durand Steel Locker Co, 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Berger Mfg. Co. 

Hart & Hutchinson. 


MACHINERY, 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 


Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Economy Drawing Table Co. 
Cc. Christiansen. 

A. L. Bemis. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 


MAPS. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 


Rand McNally & Co 
FE. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, 
Nicholas Power Co. 
Wilboken Mfg. Co. 


MOVABLE CHAIR-DESBKS. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Fmpire Seating Company. 
Langslow, Fowler Co. 


PAINTS—WALL. 
Rros, 


PAPER TOWELS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 

Samuel Lewis. 


Patek 


PARTITIONS. 
Folding Partition Co, 
PASTE, 
Arthur S. Hoyt Co. 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS, 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
Eberhard Faber. 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
F. H. Cook & Co. 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 
PEN MANUFACTURERS, 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
PICTURES, 
National Art Supply Co, 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS, 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


W. 8. Tothill. 
Hill-Standard Mfg. Co. 
PLUMBING FIXTURES. 


L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 

James B. Clow & Sons. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 

D. A. Ebinger San. Mfg. Co. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSBES. 
Mershon & Morley. 

American Portable House Co. 
The Armstrong Co. 

Louis Bossert & Sons. 


PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Iandis Eng, & Mfg. Co. 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 

Rausch & Lomb, 

McIntosh Stereop. Co. 

Spencer Lens Co, 

RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 

McConnell School Supply Co. 

RURAL SCHOOL HEATERS. 

Virginia School Supply Co. 
SANITARY APPLIANCES. 

Associated Mfrs. Co. 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. 

Central Scientific Co. 
SCHOOLROOM HEATERS. 

Excelsior Stove & Mfg. Co. 


SCHOOL WAGONS, 
The Wayne Works. 


rticles or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, care of American School 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL, 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


STATUARY. 
Art Supply Co. 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 
American Suinitary Products Co. 
BE. W. A. Rowles. 

Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


TALKING MACHINES. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
TEACHERS’ INSURANCE, 
Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters. 
TELEPHONES. 

Western Electric Co. 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION, 
Johnson Service Co. 

TOILET PAPER, 
American Sanitary Products Co, 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 

Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 

Samuel Lewis. 


TOILET PAPER FIXTURES, 

Associated Mfrs. Co 

Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
TOWEL FIXTURES. 

Associated Mfrs. Co. 

Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 

TOWER CLOCKS, 

Electric Time Co. 

TYPEWRITERS. 

Remington Typewriter Co. 


National 


Stand. 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. 
placein this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms 
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None other can receive a 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMAB. 
Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co, 
United Electric Co, 
Western Electric Co, 
VISES. 
Oliver Machinery Co, 
Cc. Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works, 
A. L. Bemis. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
WALL BURLAPS. 
Cott-a-Lap Co. 
WALL DEAFENING,. 
Samuel Cabot. 
WALL PAINTS. 
Patek Bros. 

WASTE PAPER BASKETS. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 

Samuel Lewis. 

WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE, 
Austral Window Co. 

WINDOWS—METAL. 
Henry Weis Cornice Co. 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 

WINDOW PLATFORMS. 

Associated Mfrs, Co. 
WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
Cc, I. Wimmer. 
R. R, Johnson. 
Whitcomb & Boyce. 

WIRE WINDOW GUARDS. 
L. O. Draper Co, 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

Crescent Machine Co. 

Tannewitz Works. 

American Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
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OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 
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A ins One of the finest schools of. its kind in the country. 
| ni Equipped with a ‘‘Standard’’ Electric Time System. 
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JOHN J. DONOVAN, Architect. HENRY HORNBOSTEL. Consulting Architect. 


“STANDARD” ELECTRIC TIME EQUIPMENT. 
Master Clock, equipped with 5 time circuits. 
2-4 circuit Program Clocks. 
77-Secondary Clocks. 
Operated from Storage Battery charged by 110 volt DC current, 
controlled from special Charging Panel. 

















66-23 inch buzzers in rooms. 
26-6 inch corridor bells. 
6-14 inch Yard Gongs. 
3-Seconds’ Beat Clocks with sounders. 









Your schools need the corrective influence of a ‘“‘Standard”’ Electric Time System. 
Send for our new bulletin on “School Efficiency.”’ 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO., Springfield, Mass. 


45 Milk St., 50 Church St., 729-30 Monadnock Bidg., 461 Market St., 544 Henry Bldg., 706-707 Marsh-Strong Bldg., 740 Brown-Marx Bldg., 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE,WASH. LOS ANGELES BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 














Under Absolute 
Control 










Properly controlled Venti- 
lation and properly con- 
trolled Light are matters 
that seriously concern the 





AILLIAMS ; SCHOOL, STOCK .E 3S 
welfare of both teachers a HIGH cH L, STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 
looper & Bailey, Architects, Boston. 
and pupils Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt. 


“‘Next to light and ventilation the most impor- 
tant item of school-house construction is 

u St Tr a sound-proof floors and partitions. 
Wind Cabot’s Deafening “Quilt” 





is the { 
are the simplest solution scientific and standard deadener. 
of both these problems. Sound, insect and vermin-proof. 


uninflammable and sanitary. 
Special booklet on ‘The ¢ 
Control of Ventilation Send for samples and special book on school-house deadening 


and Light in the Modern 
Schoolroom” on request. 


Austral Window Co. | | SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., BOSTON. MASS. U.S.A 


J BEWARE OF UNSANIT ’ TAT is 
101 Park Ave. New York UNSANITARY IMITATIONS. 
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